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DISTRICTS OF NADIVA AND JESSOR 




PREFACE 

T 0 V O L U M E II. O F 
THE STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF BENGAL. 


Tins* volume treats of that part of the Gangetic delta 
srhich lies within the Districts of Nadiya and Jes.sor. 
Vadiya and the northern portion.^ of Jessor form examples 
of old-settled, well - raised deltaic tracts,—of tracts, how¬ 
ever, still partially subject to fluvial action and to annual 
inundations, which in ordinary years fertilize the soil, but 
occasionally devastate the crops. The southern parts of 
Jessor District exhibit the delta in a less advanced stage 
of formation, covered with swamps, and ending towards 
the coast in a network of sluggish channels and back¬ 
waters, through which the Gangetic distributaries merge 
into the sea. 

The total area dealt with in this volume amounts to 
7327 square miles, containing a population of 3,887,816 
souls. The District statistics were collected in the^ypars 
1870-J2, and as regards their accuracy are subject to th£- 
remarks in my Preface to Volume I. 
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ERRATA.--VOLUME II. 

PAGE 70, line 2, for inquires read inquiries. 
Page 300, line 25, for 1772^73 read 1872-73. 


I shall be grateful for any corrections or suggestions which 
occur to the reader. They may be addressed to me, care of 
the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Calcutta. 




INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The local weights and measures are given in detail at pp. 71 and 
257. In some instances in the following volume, these weights 
and measures have been converted into their English equivalents, 
and the native names have not been added. In such cases the 
reconversion from the English equivalents may be effected with 
sufficient accuracy in accordance with the following tables:— 

MONEY. 

r pie (jV of an dnnd) •= farthing. 

1 pice (l of an dnnd) = il farthings. 

1 dnnd ( T \- of a rupee) = 1 } pence. 

The rupee is worth, according to the rate of exchange, from is. gd. 
to 2s.; but for ordinary purposes it is taken at 2s. 

WEIGHTS. 

The unit of weight is the ser (seer), which varies in different Dis¬ 
tricts.from about lbs. to 2-205 lbs. This latter is the standard 
ser as fixed by Government, and corresponds to the metrical 
kilogramme. For local calculations in Lower Bengal, the recognised 
ser may be taken at 2 lbs. The conversion of Indian into English 
weights would then be as follows:— 

1 chatdk (tV of a ser) = 2 oz. 

1 ser ( T \- of a maund) = 2 lbs. 

1 man or maund (say) = 82 lbs. 

LAND MEASURE. 

The hnit of land measure is the bighd, which varies from J of 
an acre to almost 1 acre. The Government standard bighd is 
14,400 square feet, or say J of an acre; and this bighd has been 
uniformly adopted throughout the following volume. 
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A 

Alddkdrl, a reclamation tenure in the Sun- 
darbans, 261. 

Aihailaban , a native medicine, 336. 

Aboriginal tribes, 46 ; 194. 

Absentee landlords, 93 ; 278. 

Adisur, Hindu king of Bengal, 143; 217, 
219. 

Administration in Nadiyd, m-139; in Jcs- 
sor, 306-328. 

Administrative Divisions, 130-139; 317-328. 

Adwaita, a disciple of Chaitanya, 53. 

Age, Population according to, 38 ; 189. 

Agra, site of ancient remains, 224. 

Agradwip fair, 55, 104. 

Agriculture in Nadiya, 64-83; in Jessor, 
241-256.— See also Tillage. 

Agricultural implements, 70 ; 256; popula¬ 
tion, 62, 69 ; 192-194, 255. 

Alaipur, seat of pottery manufacture, 232, 
284. 

Alapulmiga, town and railway station, 33, 

Alnngkhali river, 265. 

Aliifegar, former name of Neopara, 206. 

Alluvion and diluvion, 181. 

Aman. —See Rice crop. 

Amritd Bdzdr, or Magura village, 199, 
205. 

Amritd Bdzdr Patrika, newspaper, nr; 
305. * 

Amusements of the people, 221. 

Area of District, Nadiyd, 17, 69; Jessor, 
169, 243 ; under cultivation, etc., Nadiyd, 
69 ; Jessor, 243. 

Areca nut tjees, 248. 

Aspect, General, of District of Nadiyd, 18 ; 
of Jessor, 170, 171. 

Atharabanka river, 176, 179. 

A us. — See Rice crop. 


B 

Bdgdehi kk/tl, 33. 

Baghddnga, scat pottery manufacture, 284. 
Bdgherhat town, with ruins connected with 
Khan Jahdn, 227-231; subdivision, 319 ; 
dispensary, 305, 341. 

Baidya caste, 46, 47 ; 195. 

Rnitaghata khdl, 180. 
lid id m rice, 236. 

Balardmbhajas, Hindu sect, 55. 

Balrdmpur fair, 337. 

Balance sheets, 113-115; 307. 

Baleswar river .—See Hdringhdtd. 

Bandhdl, a mat screen planted to deepen a 
river channel, 21-31. 

Bankana river, 179. 

Banks of rivers, 32 ; 171, 181. 

Bdor, a bend of a river deserted by the 
stream, but full of water, 181. 

Barasia river, 177. 

Barasia chhota, 178. 

Rdrendra.— See Brdhman. 

Bargdits, metayer cultivators, 258, 265. 
Barley, Cultivation of, 64; 248. 

Bdruni, bathing festival, 57 ; 223, 336, 337. 
Basantid, port of Jessor town, 206; sugar 
market, 296, 302. 

Bdstu, homestead land, rent of, 74 ; a£6. 
Battlefield of Plassey, 57, 58. 

Bdzl-aftl-taluk, a land tenure, 262. 

Bediya caste, 43, 44 ; 194, 196, 311. 
Begampur, weaving community of native 
Christians, 197. 

Bengd river, .offshoot of the Nabagangd, 
172, 173. 

Beni river, 178. 

Befiris, petty dealers in sugar trade, 284, 

. =85. 

Beparipdrd, viljage of cotton weavers, 210. 
Bhabanipur khdl, 177. 
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Bhatfeswar RAi, founder of the family of 
lessor RAjAs, 203. 

BhadrA river, or Harihar, 174, 180. 

BhAgirath! river, western boundary of 
NadiyA, 18; efforts of Government to 
keep channel open, 19-32. 

Bhairab river, offshoot of the Jalangf, 19. 

Bhairab river, offshoot of the Kabadak, 173, 
174, 180. 

Bharuipara hkdl, 179. 

Bhat caste, 47; 195. 

BhattanArAyan, chief of the 5 original Kanauj 
BrAhmans, and founder of the family of 
the KAjas of NadiyA, 143. 

Bhogottar, a land tenure, 265. 

BidyanandAti, seat of branch of SamAj, 199. 

Bit.—See Lakes, marshes, etc. 

Binodpur market village, 216. 

Bfrnagar or U 1 A municipality, 62; fair and 
place of pilgrimage, 36, 57, 58; dispen¬ 
sary, 141. 

Blights, 83; 274. 

Blind, Number of, 38 ; 189. 

BoalmAri cloth market, 302. 

Boat-racing, 221. 

Boro. —See Rice crop. 

BoskhAll khdl, 180. 

Boundaries, 18; 170. 

Brahman caste, RArhi and BArendra BrAh- 
mans746; 194; Kuhns, 219-221. 

BrAhma SamAj, s2 ; its sects, 197-199. 

BrAhmottar, a land tenure, 265. 

Brass workers’or KAnsdris, 101; 207, 300. 

Buddhists, none, 51; 196. 

Buna tribe, 49, 103 ; 196. 


c 

Calamities, Natural, in NadiyA, 83-93 1 in 
Jessor, 274-278. 

Calcutta pdti, or street, in Kesabpur, 206. 

Canals, none, 94; 181. 

Cane, Sugar, 67; 246, 249, 298. 

Capital and interest in NadiyA, 105; in 
Jessor, 304. 

Castes, List ofjt in NadiyA, 146-150; in 
Jessor, 194-196. 

Cattle, 70 ; 256 ; disease, 139, 140. 

Census of 1872 in NadiyA, 34-51; in Jessor, 
186-196. 

ChAgdah, seat of commerce, 62, 104; rail¬ 
way station, 32 ; bathing-place on the 
Hugh, 57. 

gWSdah fat, Calcutta market name for 
NadiyA jute, 102. 

Chaitanya, founder of Vaishnav sect, bom 
at NadiyA town, 52. 

Chakrabarrti, name of family of Kulin 
BrAhmans at LakshmipAsA, ( 221. 

ChAkrAn, a land tenure, 265. 

ChdnchrA, village near Jessor town, whence 
the RAjAs of Jessor derive their name, 201, 
202, 204. 

Chanddl caste, 51 ; 195. ' 

ChindkhAlf market village, founded by Mr. 


Henckell, centre of Sundarbar/ rice track, 
224-226, 302. 

ChandrA dispensary, 305, 341. 

Chandra, family tame of me NadiyA RAjAs, 
154-163. 

Changes in jurisdiction in Jessor, 170, 306, 
307 - 

Changes in river courses in NadiyA, 19, 32. 

CltAprA, seat of commerce on the Jalangi, 
33 - 62. 

Chars, alluvial islands, 181. 

Charitable Institutions in NadiyA, 140, 141; 
in Jessor, 305, 340, 341. 

ChattushpAthi. — See Tol. 

Chaugacha, mart for sugar, etc., 205, 293. 

Chaukiddrs. — See Police statistics. 

Children under twelve, Number of, 38 ; 189. 

Ckirdght, a land tenure, 265. 

Child gur, refuse sugar, 297. 

ChitalmAri fair, 302, 337. 

ChitrA river fi.), 172, 178. 

ChitrA river (ii.j, 179. 

Cholera, 139 ; 328, 329. 

Christian population in NadiyA, 52; in 
Jessor, 196, 197. 

Christian missions, 52, 89 ; 197. 

ChuAdAngA Subdivision, 131 ; education 
in, 128-130 ; dispensary, 141. 

Churn! river, 19. 

Clay figures, manufactured at Krishnagar, 
101. 

Climate, 129; 328, 329. 

Cloth.— See Cotton. 

Cocoa-nut, 249, 303. 

Commerce and trade in NadiyA, 104, 105; 
in Jessor, 302-304. 

Commercial Residency, 95, 159. 

Communication, Means of.— See Roads, and 
Railways. 

Compensating influences in drought or 
flood, 85 ; 277. 

Condition of the people in NadiyA, 62-64; 
in Jessor, 240. 

Condition of the cultivators, 69, 70; 255. 

Condition of the manufacturing classes, 102, 
103 ; 301, 302. 

Conservancy in NadiyA, 140; in Jessor, 

„ 338 , 340 - 

Cotton, Cultivation of, 67 ; cloth,\ 94, 95, 
103 ; 301-303. 

Courts, 116 ; 308. ' ( 

Criminal statistics in NadiyA, 117, n8; in 
Jessor, 310. 

Criminal classes, 117, n8 ; 310, 311. 

Crops.— See Tillage. 

Cultivation.— See Tillage. 

Cultivators, Condition of, 69, 70 i 255. 

Cultivators, Rights of.— See Tenures of land. 

Cultivating tenures, 73, 265. 


D 

Didan, system of indigo cultivation by 
rayats under contract, 96 ; 251. 

DAkditt, gang robbery, 118 ; 310, 311. 
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S ate palSa, 247s* 248. 

ate sugttf, 104; account of manufacture 
iihd tracifc, 280^98. 

Datta'origthaJifamily name of Natal zamln- 
ddrs, 217. ■> 

Daulatpur dispensary, 305, 341. 

Ddwdls, immigrant reapers in the Sundar- 
bans, 193. 

Day-labourers, 71; 258, 259. 

Deaf and dumb, 38 ; 189. 

Debottar, a land tenure, 265. 

Deluti river, 180. 

Density of population, 38 ; 189, 

Dhde/i, rice land, etc., 266. 

Dhulud, coarse native sugar, 285-287. 
Diluvion.— See Alluvion and diluvion. 
Diseases in Nadiyd, 139; in Jessor, 275, 
329-336. 

Dispensaries in Nadiyd, 140-142; in Jessor, 
305, 340, 341. 

Dokdt, second flow of juice from date tree, 
282. 

Dal, swinging festival, 55, 56 ; 337. 

Domestic animals, 70 ; 256. 

Drainage, 339 ; lines of, 170, 171. 

Dress of people, 62, 63 ; 240. 

Drought, 86 ; 276. 

Drugs, Indigenous, etc., 140; 336. 

Dumb.— See Deaf and dumb. 

Dwellings of the people.— See Houses. 


E 

Educational statistics in Nadiya, 120-130; 
in Jessor, 313-316. 

Embankments in Nadiya, 33, 86 ; in Jessor, 
182, 193, 275. 

Emigration and immigration in Nadiyd, 45, 
46 ; in Jessor, none, 194. 

Endemics .—See Diseases. 

Enhancement of rent, 82 ; 273. 

Epidemics .—See Diseases. 

Estates paying revenue direct to Govern¬ 
ment— 

Sadr mdl guzdr, 72 ; 261, 262. 

Rent-free, 264, 265. 

Seif also Tenures of land, and Subdivi- 
^ # sion of estates. 

Eflmical division of the people in Nadiyd, 
42 ; in Jessor, 194. 

Expenditure .—See Revenue and expendi¬ 
ture. 

Exports .—See Commerce and trade. 


F 

Factories in Nadiyd, 95, 97 ; in Jessor, '.49- 
254, 29*-30i. 

Fairs or religious gatherings in Nadiyd, 
55 - 57 , I 4 °i in Jessor, 336-338. 

Fakirs, 214, 223, 230. 

VOL. III. 


Fakirhdt police outpost, sugar factory, and 
market, 231-302, 296. 

Fallow lands, 82 ; 274- 
Famine in Nadiyd, 87, 88-93; in Jessor, 276, 
277 - 

Famine warnings, 87, 88 ; 277, 278. 

Fardizls, reformed Muhammadan sect, 51; 
199, 200. 

Faujddrs, Muhammadan judicial and mili¬ 
tary officers, 203, 208, 213, 306. 

Females, Proportion of, in population, 38; 

189; occupations of, 41, 42 ; 191, 192. 
Feres Natures in Nadiyd, 34; in Jessor, 184, 

185. 

Fever, 139 212, 330, 335. 

Fibres, Cultivation of, in Nadiyd, 64-67; in 
Jessor, 254. 

Fiscal Divisions, or pargands, arranged 
alphabetically, in Nadiyd, 132-138; in 
Jessor, 320-328. 

Fish, fisheries, and fishing communities in 
Nadiyd, 33 ; in Jessor, 182, 183, 185. 

Flax or son, 67. 

Floods in Nadiyd, 83-86; in Jessor, 274, 
275 - 

Food of the people, 63 ; 240. 

Fords in Nadiya, all rivers fordable except 
in rains, 32. 

Foreign landlords, 93 ; 278. 

Forests, 171. 

Forts, 208, 214. 

Fruits, 246, 249. 

Furniture of the people, 62, 63 ; 240. 


G 


Gadkhdlf market village, 208. 

Game, Small, 34; 184. 

Ganges river .—See Padma. 

Gangnf river .—See Kalid. 

Gangni Gang river, 179. 

Gdnrdpotd fair, 57. 

Gdnthi, a land tenure, 258, 259. 

Garai river, name fijj^pper reaches of the 
Madhumatf, 175. 

Gaumagar, seat of branch of Samdj, 198. 
Ghataks or genealogists, 219. 

Ghorakhdll khdl, 178. 

Ghoslipara, seat of the origin of the Kartd- 
bhajd sect, 53-55. 

Girl school .—See Educational statistics. 
Godld caste, 47 ; 195. 

Godrf .—See Krishnagar. 

Goldnddrs or brassfounders, 102 ; 207. 
Gopdlpur, seat of trade, 302. 

Gopindth meld, 55, 56, 104. 

Gosain Durgdpur fair, 56. 

Gram, Cultivation of, 64. 

Granaries, Public, 277. 

Green crops, 64; 244. 

Gumdshtds engaged in taking Census, 35 ; 

186; numbers of, 39 ; 190. 

Gur, crude sugar, 104; 283-287. 
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H 

Harm river, 177. 

Haiihar river, 174, 180. 

HaringhitA, estuary of the Madhumatl, 174, 
232-235. 

HAulI river .—See MatAbhdngA. 

Hawdld, a land tenure, 260, 264. 

Hemp, Cultivation of, 67 ; 255. 
Henckellganj market village, founded by 
Mr. Henckell on the north edge of the 
Sundarbans, 224, 303. 

Hills and elevated lands in Nadiyd, none, 18. 
Hill tribes, 45, 46 ; 194. 

Himsagar, sacred pond of the Kartibhajds.sj. 
Hindu population in Nadiyd, 51; in jessor, 
196. 

Hogalberid fair, 57. 

Holdings, Size of, 64 ; 255. 

Houses, Number of, 34, 35 ; 186. 

Houses of the people, 62, 63 ; 240. 
Husbandmen .—See Cultivators, Tillage, etc. 


I 

Ichdkddd town, with sugar market, 212, 295. 
IchdmatfjQver. 19. 

Idiots, Number of, 38 ; 189. 

Ijard, a land tenure, 72 ; 264. 
Immigration.— Sec Emigration and immigra¬ 
tion. 

Implements, Agricultural, 70; 256. 

Imports .—See Commerce and trade. 
Imported capital, 105. 

Incomes and Income Tax, in. 

Indigenous drugs .—See Drugs. 

Indigo cultivation in Nadiyd, 67, 95-98; in 
Jessor, 305. 

Indigo manufacture in Nadiyd, 98-101; in 
Jessor, 298-300. 

Insane, Number of, 38 ; 189. 

Institutions, 106-111; 305. 

Interest, Rates of, 105; 304, 305. 
Inundations. —See Floods. 

Irrigation in Nadiya, 33,83; in Jessor, 182,274. 
Istimrdrl, a land tenure, 72. 


J 

Jadabpur, market for gur, 294. 

Jeigtr^ land tenure, 227. 

J ■'*Snf Khdn, early reclaimer of Sundarbans, 
( ruins connected with his name near Bag- 
, herhdt, 228-231. 
aikhdli khdl, 180. 

ail statistics in Nadiyd, 118-120; in Jessor, 

311-313- 

Jalangi river, western boundary of Nadiyd, 
efforts of Government to keep channel 
open, 19-32. 

JdU. -See Rice crop. 
jamd, a land tenure, 73; 258* 


Jdrd, third flow of juice fromadatelree, 282] 
Jatrapur village, with Vaishnav tepplp, 231, 
JKSSOK DrSTRICT— r 

Geographical Situation, ASea,*and Head¬ 
quarters, 169; Boundaries, Jurisdiction, 
and General Aspect, 170, 171; Rivers, 
171-181; Lakes, Marshes, etc., 181; 
Canals, 181; River Traffic and Fisheries, 
182; Land Reclamation, 183,184; Swamp 
and Jungle Products, 184 ; Feres Natures 
and Fish, 184,185; Population, Early Esti¬ 
mates of, 185, 186; Census of 1872, its 
Agencies and Results, 186-200; Population 
according to Sex and Age, 189 ; according 
to Occupation, 189-194; Ethnical Division 
of the People, 194 ; Castes, 194T96 ; Re¬ 
ligious Division of the People, 196-200; 
Towns and Important Places, 200-240; 
Jessor Town and the Rdjds of Jessor, 201- 
205 ; Rdjds of Naldangah, 288, 289 ; Mu- 
hammadpur, 212-216; Nardl and its 
Zamtnetdrs, 216-218; Lakshmlpdsd and 
its Kulin Brdhmans, 219-221 ; Chdndkhdll 
and its weekly marts, 224-226; Bdgherhdt 
and Khdn Jahan's Tomb, 227-231; Mor- 

_ rellganj and the Haringhdtd River, 232-239; 

" Material Condition of the People, 240, 241; 
Agriculture, 241-256; Rice Crops, 241-243; 
Extent of Cultivation andOut-turn of Crops, 
243 - 249 ; Indigo, 249-254; Jute, 254; 
Condition of the Cultivators, 255 ; Occu¬ 
pancy Rights, 255; Domestic Animals, 256; 
Agricultural Implements, 256 ; Wages and 
Prices, 256, 257 ; Weights and Measures, 
257 ; Day - labourers, 257, 258 ; Spare 
Land, 258; Land Tenures, 258-266; Rates 
of Rent, 266-273 i Enhancement of Rent, 
273; Manure, Irrigation, and Fallows, 
273, 274; Natural Calamities, 274-277; 
Blights, 274; Floods, 274, 275 ; Embank¬ 
ments, 275, 276 ; Droughts, Famines, and 
Famine Warnings, 276-278 ; Compensat¬ 
ing Influences, 277 ; Foreign and Absentee 
Landowners, 278; Roads and Means of 
Communication, 270-280; Manufactures, 
280-302; Sugar, 280-298; Indigo, 298- 
300; Extinct Manufactures, 300, 301; Con¬ 
dition of the Manufacturing Classes, 301' 
302; Commerce and Trade, 302-304 C api¬ 
tal and Interest, 304, 305 ; Institutions and 
Societies, 305 ; Newspaper, 305 ; Admini¬ 
stration, 306-328; Changes of J urisdiction, 
306; Revenue and Expenditure, 307; 
Land Revenue, 308; Courts and Land 
Law, 308, 309 ; Police Statistics, 309, 310; 
Criminal Classes, 310, 311; Jail Statistics, 
311-313 ; Educational Statistics, 313-316; 
Postal Statistics, 317; Subdivisional Ad¬ 
ministration, 317-320; Fiscal Divisions, 
320-328; Medical Aspects and Climate, 
328, 329; Diseases and Epidemics, 329- 
336 ; Native Practitioners, 336 ;’ Fairs and 
Religious Gatherings, 336-338 V Conser¬ 
vancy, Sanitation, etc., 338-340; Charit¬ 
able Dispensaries, 340, 341. 

Jessor town, locally known as Kasbd, or 
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Yashol ara, ‘derivation of name, munici¬ 
pality, headquarters of District, 201-205 ; 
RAj&s 0% their history, 203-205 ; dispen¬ 
sary, 305, 341 ; Subdivision, 317. 

Jhdmfs, mat screens to form dams in rivers, 21. 

jhanidah or Janaidaha, seat of trade in sugar, 
etc., 209, 302, 339; dispensary, 305, 341. 

Jhanidah Subdivision, 318. 

Jhingergacha, seat of trade in sugar, 205, 
2S9, 294. 

Jirdn, first flow of juice from date tree, 282. 

Jot, a land tenure, 259. 

Jungle products, 184. 

Jurisdiction of District of NadiyA, 18; of 
Jessor, 170. 

j urisdiction of District, Changes in, 306, 307. 
ute cultivation and trade in NadiyA, 64-67 ; 
in Jessor, 254. 


K 

Kabadak or Kapotaksha river, boundary 
between NadiyA and Jessor, 18, 19; 171, 
173, 181. 

Kabtnljs, native practitioners, 140; 336. 

Kahrdjs, Number of, 39 ; 190. 

Kachua market village, founded by Mr. 
llenckell, 231. 

Kaibartta caste, 47, 48 ; 195. 

KAlia or Gangnf river, 179. 

KAlia village, with a settlement of KAyasths, 
221; dispensary, 305. 

KAliganj town in NadiyA, seat of commerce, 
etc., 32, 62. 

KAKganj town in Jessor, with export of 
sugar, 208, 295. 

KAIiganga river, 176, 177. 

KAUsankar, founder of family of Naral 
zatnlnddrs, 217. 

Kamar caste, potters, 47 ; 195. 

KAnsAri caste, workers in brass, 47, ior. 

Kdord caste, semi-Hinduized aboriginals, 
49 i 207. 

Kapilmuni, site of ancient ruins, 224; site 
of tomb of a Muhammadan saint, and 
place of pilgrimage, 223 ; fair, 223, 337. 

Karfjapur town, with river traffic, 33. 

JCdjJKhdiuis, sugar refineries, 206. 

RartAbhaj.ts, sect of Hindus, founded in 

‘NadiyA by RAni Duldl, worshippers of 
the Creator (tartd), 53-56. 

KasbA, local name of Jessor town, 169. 

Katipara village, with a settlement of KAy¬ 
asths, 227. 

Katkf river, 172. 

KAyastR caste, writers, 47 ; 195, 221, 227. 

Kesabpur town, with trade in sugar and 
manufacture of pottery, 206, 289, 294. 

KhAjurA sugar market, 206, 289, 255. 

Khdmdr, system of indigo cultivation by 
hired labour, 251. 

KhAn JahAn.— See JahAn. 

Khdrijd tdluk, a land tenure, 262. • 

Khatri caste, or Kshattnya, up - country 
traders^; 194. . 


Khddkhdst rayats, living on their holdings, 
265.— See also Tenures of land. 

KhulnA, capital of Sundarbans, trade in rice, 
sugar, etc., 222; former capital of Salt 
Department, 300; dispensary, 305, 341. 

Kislkarl rayats, tenants at will, 265.—S'e* 
also Tenures of land. 

Kochs, semi-Hinduized aboriginals, 196. 

Kotchanpur, largest mart in Jessor for sugar, 
etc., 210, 280, 289, 293. 

Korfd or Koljdnd rayats, holding under 
middle-men, 265. — See also Tenures of 
land. 

Krishdns, day-labourers, 71; 258. 

Krishna Chandra, RAjA of NadiyA, 154-161. 

Krishnaganj town, seat of commerce, etc., 
33, 62, 104. 

Knshnagar or Krishanagar, locally known 
as GoArl, headquarters of NadiyA, munici¬ 
pality, seat of commerce, and manufactory 
of clay figures, residence of RAjas of 
NadiyA, 32, 58,101, 104, 106 ; dispensary, 
141. 

Krishnagar Subdivision, 131. 

Krishnagar College.— See Educational sta¬ 
tistics. 

Kshattriya caste, 194.— See also Khatri, and 
Rajput. 

Kulia fair, 57. 1 

Kulin BrAhmans, Colony of, at i-aiuliml- 
pasA, their history, customs, etc., 219- 
221. 

Kumar river, or PAngAsf, 19 ; 172, 175, 177. 

Kumar khdl, 177. 

KumarkhAlf municipality, 60. 

KushtiA municipality, 59 ; seat of commerce, 
32, 104 ; railway station, 94. 

KushtiA Subdivision, 131; dispensary and 
Cooley hospital, 141. 

KurulgAchi dispensary, 141. 


L 

Labourers. —See Day-labourers. 

Lakes, marshes, etc., 32 ; 181. 

L&khirdj, a land tenure, 264, 265. 

Lakshman Sen, last independent Hindu king 
of Bengal, capital at NadiyA, 57, 152 ; 219. 

LakshmlpAsA sugar mart, 302 ; residence of 
colony of pure Kulin BrAhmans, 2x9-221. 

Land law of 1859 in NadiyA, 70, 82, 116 ; 
in jessor, 255, 273, 309. 

Land measures, 256. 

Land reclamation, 183, 184. 

Land revenue in NadiyA, 115, it6; in Jel 
sor, 308. ’ 

Land settlement, 81; 262. 

Land, Spar*, in NadiyA, 81; in Jessor, 258. 

Land tenures.— See Tenures of land. 

Landed estates in NadiyA, 115, 116; in 
Jessor, 308. 

Landholders.— See Tenures of land. 

Lepers, Numbers of, 38 ; 189. 

Life, Urban, as compared with rural, 62; 239. 
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Lime ash (ckdi), formed by burning shells, 
184. 

Lohag&rd, seat of sugar manufacture, 296. 
Loss of life by drowning, 182. 

Loss of life by wild beasts and snake bites, 
34 - 


M 

Madhumati river, eastern boundary of Jessor, 
174-177. 

Madrasi, or Muhammadan school, in. 

Maghid or Mugia, fair, 304, 337. 

Mdgurd , a species of fish, 185. 

Mdgurd (i.) town and seat of mat-making, 
etc., an, 212; dispensary, 305; sub¬ 
division, 318. 

Magurd (ii.).— See Amrita Rdzdr. 

Mahdsayas, delegates of the Kartdbhajds, 
55 - 

Mahattrdn , a land tenure, 265. 

Mahespur municipality, 62. 

Mal-eswarkund fair, 304, 337. 

Ma’iinudshiihl, an important fargand in 
Jessor, 324. 

Maihdndars , forced labourers in old salt 
manufacture, 301. 

, MdjmtA<Jjt, title of Durgddds, a great 
Nadiya Rdjd, 145-149. 

Majudkhdli khdl, 180. 

Malangls, middle-men ■ in old salt manufac¬ 
ture, their extortion, 301. 

Malaur khdl , 179. 

Males, Proportion of, in population, 38; 
189. 

Manirampur market village, 206, 295. 

Manufactures in Nadiyd, 94-104 ; in Jessor, 
280-301. 

Manufactures, Brass, in Nadiyd, 101; in 
Jessor, 300. 

Manufactures, clay figures at Krishnagar, 
101. 

Manufactures, Cloth, in Nadiya, 94, 95 ; in 
Jessor, 301. 

Manufactures, Indigo, in Nadiyd, 95-101 ; 
in J essor, 298-300. 

Manufactures, Pottery, in Nadiyd, 101; in 
Jessor, 284, 294, 300. 

danufacturcs, Sugm, in Nadiyd, 104; in 
Jessor, 280-298. 

Manufacturing classes, Condition of, in Na¬ 
diyd, 102 ; in Jessor, 301, 302. 

Manure, 83; 273. 

— See Lakes, marshes, etc. 

Marsh reclamation in Nadiyd, none, 33 ; in 
1 Jessor, 183. 

Masjidkur, site of old mosque, 226. 

Masra khdl, 177. 

Mdtdbhdngdriver, or Haulf, effortsof Govern¬ 
ment to keep channel open, 19-32. 

Material condition of the people in Nadiyd, 
62, 63 ; in Jessor, 240, 241. 

Maurusi, a land tenure, 73 ; 263. 

Means of communication. — See Roads, 
Railways, etc. 


Measures.— See Weights anu measures. - 

Medical aspect of District of Nadiyd, 159 
0/Jessor, '328, 329. 

Meld. — See Fair4, 

Meteorological returns in Nadiyd, 139; in 
Jessor, 329. 

Middi rayats , liable to be ejected after a 
term, 265.— See also Tenures of land. 

Mihrpur municipality, 60; seat of brass 
manufacture, 101; dispensary, 141. 

Mihrpur Subdivision, 131. 

Mines, minerals, etc., none, 94. 

Mirzanagar, former residence of-Muhayma- 
dan Faujddr, and seat of trade, 203, 303, 

Mirzapur village, famed for its rice, 212. 

Missions, Christian, 52, 89; 196, 197. 

Miydn.— See Titu Miydn. 

Modind fair, 338. 

Morrellganj town, harbour, and fair, founded 
on their Sundarbans property by Messrs. 
Morrell and Lightfoot, 232, 239, 305, 338. 

Muhammadans, Numbers of, in Nadiyd, 38; 
in Jessor, 194, 195 ; sects of, in Nadiyd, 
50, 51 , in Jessor, 199, 200; conquests of, 
in Nadiyd, 143; in Jessor, 202, 213, 228. 

Muhammadpur, formerly town, now village, 
founded by Sltdrdm Rdi, antiquities and 
ruins, 212-216. 

Mukarrdrl, a land tenure, 72 ; 259. 

Mulberry, Cultivation of, 68 ; 246. 

Municipalities in Nadiya, 58-62 ; in Jessor, 
201. 

Municipal Police.— See Police statistics. 

Munshiganj town, with river traffic, 33. 

Murdgdchhd fair, 57. 

M uralf, former capital of District and trading 
mart, 203, 302; institution for relief of 
poor, 305. 

Murhl Khali river, 178. 

Muslin, Manufacture of, 95. 

Mustard, Cultivation of, 64 ; 248. 

Mustard seed pressed into oij,at Magurd, 212. 


N 


Nabagangd river, New Ganges, 172, 17,8. ') 
Nabadwlp.—Arc Nadiyd town. nj . 

Nalchitl, in Bdkarganj, central station d<A 
Jessor sugar trade, 289, 297. 

Nadiya District— 

Geographical Situation, Area, and Head¬ 
quarters, 17; Boundaries, Jurisdiction, 
and Physical Aspect, 18 ; Rivers and His¬ 
tory of their Navigation, 18-32 ; __ Lakes, 
Marshes, etc., 32; River Traffic, 32; 
Irrigation, 33, 83 ; Fisheries, 33 ; Embank¬ 
ments. 33, 86 ; Ferae Naturae, 34 ; Popula¬ 
tion, Early Estimates of, 34; Census of 
1872, its Agencies and Results, 34-55 ; 
Population according to Sex andiAge, 38 ; 
according to Occupation, 38-42 ; Ethnical 
, Division of the People, 42-45; Immigration 
and Emigration, 45 ; Castes, 46-49 ; Re¬ 
ligious Division of the People, 51-55, Places 
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of Pilgrimage, 55-57; Places of Historical 
Interest, 57; # Towns, 58-62; Material 
CofttiUt# oj^he People, 62-64 i Agriculture, 
64-83 ; Jute, 64-67 ; Rice, 64, 68 ; Area, 
Out-turn of Crops, etc., 69; Condition of 
the Cultivators, 69; Domestic Animals, 
70; Agricultural Implements, 70; Weights 
and Measures, 70, 71; Wages and Prices, 
71; Day-labourers, 71; Spare Land, 71; 
I .and Tenures, 71-74 ; Rates of Rent, 74- 
82; Fallow Lands and Rotation of Crops, 
82; Enhancement of Rent,82; Manure, 83 ; 
Natural«Calamities, 83-93 ; Blights, 93 ; 
Flbods, 83-86; Droughts, 86; Compen¬ 
sating Influences, 86; Famines and Famine 
Warnings, 87-93 I Foreign and Absentee 
Landholders, 93; Roads, 93,94; Railways, 
94; Mannfactures, 94-104; Indigo, 95-101; 
Condition of Manufacturing Class, 102, 
1031* Commerce and Trade, 104; (lapital 
apri Interest, 105; Institutionsand Societies, 
106-111; Tols at Nadiya Town, 106-111; 
Newspapers, m ; Income Tax, in ; Ad¬ 
ministration, m-130; Revenue and Ex¬ 
penditure, 111-115 ; Land Revenue, 115, 

116; Courts and Land Law, 116; Police 
Statistics, 116-118; Jail Statistics, 118- 
120; Educational Statistics, 120-130; 
Postal Statistics, 130; Subdivisional, 130- 
132 ; Administrative Fiscal Divisions, 138, 
139; Medical Aspects and Diseases, 139 ; 
Cattle Diseases, 139, 140; Native Prac¬ 
titioners, 140; Water Supply, 140 ; Charit¬ 
able Dispensaries, 140, 141; the Rajas of 
Nadiya, their History according to Native 
Traditions, 142-165. 

NadiyA or Nabadwip town, municipality, 59 ; 
capital of Lakshman Sen, birthplace of 
Chaitanya, 32, 56, 57 ; seat of Hindu learn¬ 
ing, Pandits and Sanskrit tols, 106-m ; 
fair, 56; RAjAs of NadiyA, their history 
according to/iative traditions, 142-165. 

NaldangA, residence of the oldest family of 
Rajas in Jessor, 208, 209; dispensary, 
305. 

Naldi, large trading village, 218. 

NaluA khdl, 179. 

v'aljjAs, Muhammadan class, makers of reed 
ats, 50; 212. 

SopArA, seat of rice and sugar trade, 206, 
302. 

NarAl town, with local trade, 216 ; residence 
of the greatest of the new families of 
Jessor, 217, 218. 

Naral Subdivision, 319. 

NArikeibAriA, seat of sugar trade, 209, 
295* 

Nawdni, a land tenure, 262. 

Native Christians in NadiyA, 52 ; in lessor, 
196, 197. 

Native physicians.— See Kabirdjs. 

Natural calamities in Nadiya, 83-93; in 
Jessor, 274-278. 

Newspapers, in; 305. 

Mydyu, Hindu logic, taught by Pandits in 
Na\ya tols, 106-m. 


0 

iQpcupancy rights of cultivators, 70; 256. 
Oc*upations of the people m NadiyA, 38-42; 
in Jessor, 189-192. 

Oil-seeds, Cultivation of, in NadiyA, 64; in 
Jessor, 241. 

Out-turn of irops, etc., in NadiyA, 69; in 
Jessor, 243-249. 


P 


Pachuria char, 181, 

PadmA river, main channel of the Ganges, 
north boundary of NadiyA, 18. 

Pdtkdsht rayats, not resident on their hold¬ 
ings, 265.— See also Tenures of land. 

Pd id sugar, white loaf, manufacture of, 1 
289. 

PalliA khdl, 178. 

Pd it or betel-leaf, Cultivation of, 68 ; I46. 

Pandits of NadiyA tols, 106-1 n. 

PangAsi river.— See KumAr. 

Pargamis, fiscal divisions, AlphabeticaHist 
of, with area, land revenue, etc., in NadiyA, 
132-138 ; in Jessor, 320-328. 

Pargand rates '-f rent in NadiyA, ig&r, 
Jessor, 266-273. 

Pdmas, pupils in Sanskrit tols at NadiyA, 
106-m. 

Patnt, a land tenure, 72 ; 258, 263. 

1 ’AyrA Daha fair, 338. 

Peasants.— See Cultivators, and Tenures of 
land. 

People, Material condition of, in NadiyA, 
62-64 I > n Jessor, 240, 241. 

PhutalA, scat of sugar trade, 222, 302. 

Physical aspect of District of NadiyA, 18 ; of 
Jessor, 170, 171. 

Pilgrimage, Places of, 55-57 ; 230, 336-338. 

Pine-apple, Cultivation of, 246. 

1 ’fr All, Tomb of, Dfwan of KhAn JahAn, 230. 

Pirottar, a land tenure, 265. 

Plassey (PalAsi), Battlefield of, eaten away 

. by the BhAgirathf, 57, 58. 

Places of historical or other interest, 57, 
58 ; 201-239. 

PoaldahA khdl, 33. 

Police circles ( thdnds) in NadiyA, 36, 37, 
116; in Jessor, 187, 188, 309. 

Police statistics in NadiyA, 116-118; >n 
Jessor, 309-311. 

Population, Estimates of, previous to 1872 
in NadiyA, 34; in lessor, 185, 186 
sns of 1872, in NaclyA, 34-51 ; m Jes^P 
186-196. 

Population according to sex and age, 
NadiyA,^38 ; in Jessor, 189. 

Population according to occupation, in Na¬ 
diyA, 38-42; in Jessor, 189-192. 

Population, Ethnical division of, in NadiyA, 
45-50; in Jessor, 194-196. 

Population, Religious division of, in NadiyA, 
51-55; i» Jessor, 196-200. 
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Postal statistics in Nadi yd, 130; in Jessor, 
317 - ' 

Pot Purnimd fair at Nadiyd, 56. 

Potatoes, Cultivation of, 246. 

Pottery, Manufacture of, 101; 284, 294, 300. 
Poyans, small channels used for artificial 
drainage in Sundarbans, 183. 
Pratdpdditya, popular Hindu, hero of the 
Sundarbans, 202. 

Prices. —See Wages and prices. 

Products, Jungle and swamp, 184. 

Pulses, Cultivation of, in Nadiyd, 64; in 
Jessor, 246, 248. 


R 

Railways, 94. 

Rafi'hdt, seat of sugar manufacture and 
trade, 206, 295. 

Rdjbdpsf caste, 48 ; 196. 

Rdjpu: caste, 46 ; 195. 

Ram jsmaran Pal and Rdm Duldl, father and 
S0j.‘, founders of the Kartabhajd sect, and 
■ latter the first kartd, 53-55. 

Rdmdnand, founder of colony of Kulin 
Brdhmans at Lakshmlpdsd, 220. 
^.audjjdtmunicipality, with river traffic, 33, 
59 ; ramvdy station, 104. 

Rdnaghdt Subdivision, 132. 

Rdsjdtrd, religious festival, 55, 56, 104. 
Rayats, Classes of, 265.— See also Tenures 
of land. 

Red pepper, Cultivation of, 249. 

Relief operations during famine, etc., 85, 
89-93 i ^77- 

Religious division of people in Nadiyd, 51- 
55 ; in Jessor, 196-200. 

Religious gatherings.— See Fairs, etc. 
Religious institutions, in ; 305. 

Rent of land in Nadiyd, 74-82; in Jessor, 
266-273. 

Rent, Enhancement of, 82; 273. 

Rent cases, 116 ; 309. 

Rent-free tenures.— See Tenures of land. 
Revenue and expenditure in Nadiya, m- 
115 ; in Jessor, 307. 

Rice crop. — Long - stemmed rice and its 
varieties in Nadiyd, 33 ; in Jessor, 184. 
Varieties of crop in Nadiyd, 64; in Jessor, 
241, 242. 

Names of plant in different stages in 
Nadiyd, 68 ; in Jessor, 243. 

Prepar .tions made .from rice in Nadiyd, 
^08 ; in Jessor, 2431 

Area under rice cre-o in Nadiyd, 69; in 
J. Jessor, 243. 

-Out-turn of rice in Nadiya, 69; in Jessor, 
* 246, 247. 

Rights of cultivators.— See Tenures of land, 
and Occupancy rights. 

Rivers in Nadiyd, 18-32; in Jessor, 171-181, 
232-23S- 

Rivers, Government management of, 19-32. 
River traffic, 32, 33; 182. 5 


Roads and means of communication m ;\a* 
diyd, 93, 94; in Jessor, $78-280. ' • 

Road, Brick, of Khdn Jahdn r nt(f««£%Uer- 
hdt, 228, 229. 

Rotation or substitution of crops, 82 ; 274. 
Rupdid, site of first indigo factory in Jessor, 
206. 

Rupsi river, 180. 

Rural life as compared with urban, 62; 239. 


s 

Sadgop, cultivating caste, 47 ; 193. 

Salamatpur char, 181. 

Salkopa, large trading village, 2ir. 

Salt, Extinct manufacture of, at Khulnd, 
under Salt Agent, 300, 301. 

Salt now imported from Calcutta, 301? 

Samdj.— See Brahma Samdj. 

Sanitation, etc., in Nadiyd, 139, 140; in 
Jessor, 338-340. 

Sanskrit Ms at Nadiyd, 106-m. 

Sdntipur municipality, most populous town 
in Nadiya, 59; former Commercial Resi¬ 
dency, and seat of cotton cloth manufac¬ 
ture, 94,95,104; fair, 56; bathing-place, 57. 

Sayyidpur estate, one quarter share of the 
Chdnchrd zamhuUrl, devised in trust for 
the Hugh Imdmbarah, 204, 205. 

Schools.— See Educational statistics. 

Semi-Hinduized castes, 48, 49 ; 196. 

Senhdti town, with largest collection of 
houses in Jessor, 200, 222. 

Service tenures.— See Tenures of land. 

Sex, Population according to, 38 ; 189. 

Shdmil&t Idluk, a land tenure, 263. 

Shdt gumbuz, sixty-domed mosque of Khan 
Jahan near Bdgherhat, 229. 

Sibsa river, 180. 

Sitdrdm Rdi, landholder of JBhushnd, and 
reputed founder of Muhammadpur and 
its ancient buildings, 213-216. 

Size of holdings, 69 ; 255. 

Small-pox, 139; 333. 

Smriti, Hindu social and religious law, 
taught in Nadiyd tols, 108. 

Societies. —See Institutions, etc. 

Sond khdl, a small artificial canal, 181. 

Spare land in Nadiyd, 71; in Jessor, 258. 

Sridbapdra, seat of branch of Samdj, 199. 

Sriganj, suburb of Kesabpur, composed 0 
sugar refineries, 207. 

Sripur trading village, 212. 

Subdivision of estates in Nadiyd, 115, 116 ; 
in Jessor, 262, 263, 308. ' 

Subdivisional administration in Nadiyd, 130- 
132 ; in Jessor, 317-320. 

Siidra castes, 47, 48 ; 195. 

Sugar, date. Manufacture of and trade in, 
in Nadiyd, 104; in Jessor, 280-2981, 

Sugar-cane, 67 ; 249, 298. 

Svrkhdli town, 200. 

Sundarbans, Jessor, passim ; and see Statis¬ 
tical Account of Sundarbans. 
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Sundarpur fair, 56. 

Ifcvamps.—S«T^akes, marshes, etc. 
(Swamps, Reclamation of, 183; products, 

SwdnipgS^town, seat of commerce, etc., 
33, 62, 104. 


T 

Tala or Tela, large sugar mart, 223, 295. 
Tdleswar river, 180. 

Tdhtkdar .— See Tenures of land. 

Tdrabull c»ste, 47 ; 196. 

Taking of date trees, 281-283. 

Teluita fair, 57. 

Tenures of land in Nadiyd, zamtnddrt, patni, 
t/drd, mukarrdrl or istimrart, maunlsi, 
jamd, utbandt, 70-74 ; in Jessor, gdnlht, 
259; hawdld, 260; taluk, 261; zaminddrt, 
khdgtjd and baz i aftl tiluks , nawdrd 
lajjffs, shdmildt tiluks, patnt, maunisl, 
0nthl, jot, korshd, hawdld, 262-264; rent¬ 
ing tenures, 265 ; cultivating tenures, 265, 
266. 

Tillage in Nadiyd, 64-83 ; in Jessor, 241-256. 
Rice crop in Nadiya, 33, 64, 68; in 
Jessor, 184, 241, 242. Green crops in 
Nadiyd, 64; in Jessor, 241, 246. Oil¬ 
seeds 111 Nadiyd, 64; in Jessor, 241, 248. 
Miscellaneous in Nadiyd, 67, 68 ; in Jessor, 
241. Jute in Nadiyd, 64-67; in Jessor, 
241, 248. Indigo in Nadiyd, 97, 98; m 
Jessor, 249-254. Area, out-turn of crops, 
etc., in Nadiyd, 69; in Jessor, 243, 247. 
Implements of, in Nadiyd, 70; in jessor, 
256. Manure, irrigation, etc., in Nadiyd, 
83 ; in Jessor, 273, 274. 

Timber in Nadiya, 21; in Jessor, 302. 

Titu Miydn, leader of Fardizls, 51. 

Tobacco, Cultivation of, etc., 67, 104; 246, 
3°3- 

Tols, schools o£Sanskrit learning at Nadiyd, 
106-111. 

Tombs, 223, 226, 229. 

Towns, Chief, in Nadiya, 58-62; in Jessor, 
200-239. 

Town life as compared with rural, 62 ; 239. 
Trade.— See Commerce and trade. 
Iraflobini, great sugar market, 207, 208, 
1 ^05 ; fair, 336. 

S'ulslbihdr meld, 56. 

Turmeric, Cultivation of, etc., 68, 104 ; 249. 


u 


Uld .—See Bimagar. 

Ulai Chandl festival, 57. 

Updchdrja, minister of Samdj, 198, 199. 
Uprodh bhanjan fair, 57. 

Vtbandl, a cultivating tenure, 73, 75; *65. 


V 

Vaishnavs, Hindu sect, followers of Chait- 
anya, 48, 52, 53, 56; 195, 232. 
Vikramdditya, founder of principality of 
Jessor, 202. 

Villages, Number of, in Nadiyd, 58; in 
Jessor, 200. - 

Villages, Principal, in Nadiyd, 62 ; in Jess^, 
201-232. 

Village watch .—See Police statistics. 
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Wages and prices in Nadiyd, 71; in Jessor, 
256, 257. 

Waste land .—See Spare land, amMfcff'under 
cultivation. 

Water supply in Nadiyd, 140 ; in Jessor, 339. 
Weaving in Nadiyd, 94, 95, 103'; in Jessor, 
301. 

Weights and measures in Nadiyd, 70, 71; 

in Jessor, 257. 

Wheat, Cultivation of, 64. 

Wild animals .—See Fcree Natures. 
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Yashohara, original name of Jessor, 202. 
Yusafpur estate, three-quarters share of 
Clidnchra zaminddrt, 204. 


Zamtndars.—Sce Tenures of land. 
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STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 

OF 

THE DISTRICT OF NADIYA . 1 


T HE District of Nadiya forms the northern and north¬ 
western portion of the Presidency Division, and lies between 
•north latitude 24 0 11' o" and 22 0 52' 33", and east longitude 89° 
24' 41" and 88° 10' 3". It contains an area, after recent transfers, 
of 34x4 square miles, as revised in th% Boundary Commissioners’ 
Office up to October 1871 • and a population, according to the 
Census Return of 1872, of 1,812,793 souls. The District takes its 

1 The principal official sources from which I have compiled this Account 
of Nadiya are ;—(1) Answers to my five series of questions, and Reports 
furnished by the Magistrate and Collector, Mr. C. C. Stevens, C.S., and the 
Deputy Collector, Babu Dinanath Addy. (2) Answers to my questions furnished 
by the Civil Surgeon, Dr. F. J. Earle. (3) Returns and Geographical data 
furnished by the Surveyor-General. (4) Captain Lang’s Report on the Nadiya 
Rivers, dated 1847-48. (5) Special Reports and Statements on the same subject 

drawn up for me by order of the Bengal Government, 1873. (6) Census Report 

of Bengal, 1872, with District Census Returns, subsequently compiled in 1873. 
(7) Annual Reports of the Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit. (8) Rent 
Return by the Bengal Government, July 1872. (9) Report of the Famine 
Commissioners, 1867. (10) Annual Reports of the Inspector-General of Police, 

particularly that for 1871. (11) Ditto of the Inspector-General of Jails, par¬ 

ticularly those for 1870 and 1871, with special Statistics compiled in his office. 
(12) Reports by the Director of Public Instruction, and the Inspector of Schools, 
Presidency Circle, with special Statistics compiled for the years for 1856-57, 
1860-61, 1870-71, and 1871-72. (13) Mr. E. B. Cowell’s Report on Sanskjjt 

Schools. (14) Report on the Charitable Dispensaries of Bengal for 1871^ 
with documents prepared in the office of the Sanitary Commissioner. (15) 
Materials furnished by the Board of Revenue the Bengal Secretariat, and the 
Post-Master-General. (16) An Account of Indigo Cultivation, furnished by Mr. 
W. Shirreff, of Sindurf Factory; with a variety of personal letters and inquiries 
too numerous to specify, and published books. 
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name from the town of Nadiyd, or Nabadwi'p, situated on the west 
bapk of the Bhdgirathi; but the Administrative Headquarters and 
* 2 liief City of the District (although not the most populous) is Krish- 
nagax (Krishnanagar), on the Jalangl river, in latitude 23 0 23' 31", 
and longitude 88° 30’ 58", 

Boundaries. —Nadiyi District is a large alluvial plain, stretching 
southwards from near the head of the delta formed by the rivers 
into which the Ganges distributes itself. It runs south till it meets 
the District of the 24 Parganas, and has the Bhagirathf river and 
Jessor District as its western and its eastern limits. Specifically, it 
is bounded on the north by the District of Rajshahi'; on the east 
by Pabna. and Jessor ; on the west by the Birbhum, Bardwdn, and 
Hugh' Districts ; on the north-west by Murshidabad District; and 
on the south by the 24 Parganas. To a large extent, the natural 
boundaries afforded by the rivers are accepted as the official ones. 
The Padmd (pronounced Paddd), now the main stream of the 
Ganges, forms the northern boundary of the District, separating it 
from Pabna. and Rajshahi ; the Jalangl, between the towns of 
Jalangl and Rdmnagar, a distance of about fifty miles, forms the 
north-western boundary, separating Nadiya from Murshiddbdd; the 
Bhdgirathi is the western boundary, with the exception of two 
narrow strips of land on the opposite bank of that river. These 
strips of land were formerly on the left or east bank of the Bhdgir- 
athl; but, owing to changes of the river bed, they now lie on the 
right or west bank. One of them contains the ancient Capital of 
the District, Nadiya, and lies between the Bhdgirathi and one of its 
branches, the Gangd Bharat. In the other strip is situated the 
town of Agradwip, which has been transferred to the right bank by 
a similar fluvial change. The Kabadak forms the south-eastern 
boundary of the District, and separates it from Jessor. 

Jurisdiction. —The revenue, magisterial, and civil jurisdictions 
of the District are coincident. 

Physical, Aspect. —The general aspect and superficial configura¬ 
tion of the District are those of a vast level alluvial plain, dotted 
with villages and clusters of trees, intersected by several fine rivers, 
with numerous channels, backwaters, minor streams, and swamps. 
There are no hills in the District. The lands are closely cultivated 
with rice, barley, oil-seed, pulses, indigo, jute, and a little wheat. 

&IVERS.— The rivers of Nadiyd are all offshoots of the Padmd 
(the main «hannel of the Ganges). This river enters the District at 
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the place where it throws off the Jalangi; it flows through the 
District in an easterly direction, and leaves it a'little below Kusljtid. 
The Jalangi, or Kharia as it is also called, belongs entirely to 
Nadiyd, passing in an exceedingly tortuous course along the north¬ 
western boundary, with Krishnagar (the ‘District Capital) on its 
bank, and falling into the Bhagirathi opposite Nadiyd city. The 
Bhdgirathi takes the name of the Hugh from this place of junction. 
The Mdtdbhdngd, or Hduli, leaves the Padmd about ten miles 
below the place where the Jalangi diverges from it. It flows first 
in a south-easterly, - and afterwards in a tortuous south-westerly, 
direction to Krishnaganj, due east of Krishnagar, the District Head¬ 
quarters, where it branches off into two streams, called the Churni 
and Ichhdmati. The Churni passes in a south-westerly direction 
past Mamjudni and Rdndghat, and falls into the Hugh between 
Sdntipur and the railway station of Chagdah. The Ichhdmati flows 
in a southerly direction, passes by Nondganj and Bangdon, till it 
enters the District of the 24 Pargands. The Jalangi throws off the 
(northern) Bhairab (‘The Dreadful’)* which follows a southerly 
direction, passes Mihrpur, and empties itself into the Mdtdbhdngd 
near Kapdsdangd. The Kabadak (or Kapotdksha, the ‘Dove’s 
Eye ’) leaves the Mdtdbhdngd near Chdndpur, and flows in a south¬ 
easterly direction, forming the eastern boundary of the District 
from Kotchdndpur to Bdghmdrd Fiscal Division. The Pdngdsi, or 
Kumdr, flows from the Mdtdbhdngd, near Osrndnpur, in a south¬ 
easterly direction, and passes near Jhdudid into Jessor District. 

The Bhdgirathi, Jalangi, and Mdtdbhdngd are known as the 
‘Nadiyd Rivers.’ The Jalangi and Mdtdbhdngd require dredging, 
spurs of stakes and wattlework ( bandhals ), etc., to keep them 
navigable throughout the year. If left to themselves, they form 
sandy shoals, and navigation becomes impossible soon after the 
commencement of the cold weather. Government spends large 
sums in keeping them open; and to meet the expenses, tolls are 
levied at the town of Nadiyd, where the Bhdgirathi and Jalangi 
meet, and at Krishnaganj, where the Mdtdbhdngd divides into the 
Churni and Ichhdmati. The best account of the Nadiyd Rivgps 
is to be found in Captain Lang’s Report to Government, datecf 
14th July 1848, from which I condens| the following pages. 

Ever since we obtained the country, much difficulty has , been 
experienced in keeping these rivers open for navigation throughout 
the y^r. In 178^1, Major Rennel recorded that theysjjvere usually 
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unnavigable in the dry season. Captain Colebrook, in a memoir on 
th^course of the Ganges (1797), writes thus :—‘The Bhdgirathi and 
Jalangi are not navigable throughout during the dry season. There 
have been instances of all these rivers continuing open in their turn 
during the dry season. «The Jalangi used formerly to be navigable 
during the whole or greater part of the year. The Bhiigirathi was 
navigable in the dry season of 1796. The Mdtdbhangd, when 
surveyed in 1795, was navigable throughout in the dry season for 
boats of a moderate burden. This year (1797), however, I waS 
informed that the passage was no longer practicable for boats 
proceeding to Calcutta. Experience has shown that none of these 
rivers are to be depended on.' Early in the present century the 
Mdtdbhdngd appears to have been more easily navigable than either 
the Jalangi or the Bhdgirathi, and it is said to have continued open 
every year from 1809 to 1818. In 1813, measures were taken 
towards improving its channel, and a toll was established to defray 
the expenses of the works. Very little good, however, appears to 
have resulted from the effort then made ; for in 1818 ‘the obstruc¬ 
tions had become so many and dangerous, as to cause the wreck 
of innumerable boats, and to entail heavy losses on account of 
demurrage paid for detention of ships waiting expected cargoes. 
The merchants of, Calcutta in that year urgently petitioned Govern¬ 
ment that steps should be taken for remedying an evil from which 
the commercial interests suffered so severely.’ 

In order to allow the ordinary large traffic-boat of xo to 13 tons 
to pass by this route, there must be a minimum depth of not less 
than 2-| to 3 feet. This depth was of course always obtained 
during the rains, from the middle of June to October. But during 
the other seven months of the year, till the next rains, obstructions 
and shoals took place, so as to render navigation always uncertain, 
and often impossible, by the beginning of February. Accordingly, 
in 18x9-20, Mr. C. K. Robison was appointed Superintendent and 
Collector of the Mdtdbhdngd for this purpose. He succeeded in 
clearing the mouth of the river (where it leaves the Ganges in the 
^orth of the District) from the sandbanks which had formed over 
‘'‘sunken boats, timbers, and rafts. The channel was also narrowed 
by means of bandhals described below, and the river rendered 
navigable from its head to the point where the Kumdr branches off 
, to the east. This latter carried away five-sixths of the supply of 
water from jhe Mdtdbhdngd. An attempt to divert a portion ,pf the 
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current from the Kumdr into the Miltibhingi proved unsuccessful; 
and shortly afterwards, Mr. Robison was succeeded in his office* by 
Mr. May, who conducted the duties for over twenty years. 

Mr. May joined his post in June 1820, and first directed his 
attention to the damage caused by the mfmerous trees which were 
allowed to grow on the river-side, and which fell into the stream 
as the waters encroached upon the banks. Many wrecks took place 
every year from boats running against these fallen trees, and Captain 
Lang states that in 1820 the number of sunken sdl timber logs was 
incredible. In a single year, timber rafts to the value of 0,000 
are said to have been lost. During r82o and the following year, 
three hundred sunken timbers, and many boats and trees, were 
removed from the bed of the river, some of them being buried to a 
depth of twelve feet in the sand. During 1820-21, the upper 
channel of the Matdbhanga was deepened by means of bandhdls , 
constructed as follows :—At the shoals to be operated on, a line of 
bamboo stakes is run out from each bank of the river. These 
stakes gradually converge so as to forefc and concentrate the current 
into a narrow channel. ‘ They are well driven into the bed of the 
river, supported by struts, and fastened at the top by longitudinal 
ties. Large mat screens {jhumps) are then let down as far as 
possible, and well secured to the bamboo framework. The first 
result from the bandhdl is a great velocity within the channel it is in¬ 
tended to create, and a diminished current on both sides. Owing to 
the increased pressure below, the mat screens (jhdinps) can never be 
sunk quite to the bottom of the river; and through the space left there 
the water rushes with immense force in a circular direction, cutting 
away the sand, carrying it under the matting and behind the line of 
bamboos, where, the stream being sluggish, a constant deposit takes 
place. The force of the current in the centre of the channel is at 
the same time gradually cutting and bearing down stream the sand 
in its course, so that by these two actions the depth is increased in 
the channel enclosed by the bandhdl; whi'e pn each side of it, 
towards the bank, large collections of sand take place, materially 
narrowing and deepening the stream. The regularity of the dej*tj^ 
of the channel within the bandhdl, scarcely varying more than an 
inch or two, deserves remark ; and although the rivers may fall two 
or three feet after the bandhdls are cc-^hucted, and shoal propor¬ 
tionately at other points, the uniform ,as a \.be it three, four, or five 
feet, i#'generally maintained within nver \^els till tl e next rainy 
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season. All that is necessary is to drive the bamboo piling further 
down as the water cuts, and to sink the jhdmps from time to time to 
suit the fall of the river.’ 1 It sometimes happens that the weight 
of gravel and sand swept away by the current formed by the bandhdl 
sinks immediately on getting beyond it, thus forming another shoal, 
which requires the extension of the bandhdl to remove it. 

These works, carried on in the upper channel of the Mdtdbhdngd 
during the dry season of 1820-21, rendered the river navigable till the 
end of March from its mouth to the entrance to the Kumdr. This 
stream, however, continued to draw off three-fourths of the supply 
of water; and below its point of divergence the Mdtdbhdngd con¬ 
tained barely a fourth of the water which it had above that point. 
Further measures were therefore deemed advisable in continuation 
of Mr. Robison’s efforts to divert a portion of the current of the 
Kumdr into the Mdtdbhdngd. A cut, 1540 yards in length, was 
opened to shorten one of the bends of the latter river, and to 
increase the fall; a caisson was also prepared and sunk, together 
with a number of old boats, across the mouth of the Kumdr. These 
operations involved an expenditure of ^1400, or, including ^480 
which had been spent by Mr. Robison in a similar attempt, a total 
of ,£1880. When the river fell again to its usual dry-season level, 
it was ascertained that the works had not been without effect, and 
that the entrance of the Kumdr had shoaled considerably. The 
depth in the Mdtdbhdngd had increased in proportion. Throughout 
1821-22, a depth of three feet of water was always to be found at 
the worst shoals, and boats of ten tons or three hundred maunds 
burden passed without difficulty. In the following year, 1822-23, 
the question as to the best means of removing obstructions in these 
rivers was again considered by Government, with a view to ascer¬ 
taining whether they might not be rendered permanently navigable. 
Mr. May was of opinion that the changes in the great river (the 
Ganges) rendered pennanent navigation difficult, if not impossible, 
in its Nadiyd distributaries. He supported his view by the annual 
shifting of the Mdtdbhdngd. head, which in no two seasons, in his 
£;.perience, had remained the same. With two dredging machines 
of twenty horse power each, he thought, however, that he would be 
able to keep one of the three Nadiyd rivers open throughout the year 
for boats of eighteen tons; £*• five hundred maunds. Accordingly, 
in the beginning of 18 ^ a dredging machine worked by oxen was 
1 Captain Ling’s Report 5n the Nadiya Rivers, p. 28. 
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supplied to Mr. May at a cost of ^1040. In the meantime, how¬ 
ever, the condition of the river had altogether changed: and although 
the dredge only drew 2 feet 4 inches of water, it was conveyed up 
the river with difficulty; and the entrance was found so shallow from 
masses of sand which had been thrown ifp across the mouth, by 
the Ganges, that the machine could not be used. Having found the 
Mitdbbdngd so obstructed, and seeing no prospect of improving it, 
Mr. May proceeded in 1823, by order of Government, to inspect the 
Bhdgi ratin' and Jalangi. The channel of the former was discovered 
to be greatly obstructed by trees which had fallen into its bed during 
the two preceding inundations. At the Jalangi head, a little to the 
west of the Matdbhangd entrance, sufficient water was found for 
boats of ten tons or three hundred maunds burden. 

After the rains of 1S23, Mr. May again inspected the three rivers, 
in order to determine which of them offered the best prospect qf 
being kept open. The Mdtdbhdnga was nearly closed from the 
same cause as during the preceding year. At the Jalangi entrance 
in December 1823 there was a depth of ten feet, and only one 
shoal of three feet in its course. Here a bandhal was erected, and 
a depth of four feet secured. The Bhagirathi head, which turns off 
irom the Ganges in Murshiddbdd District, had shifted about half a 
mile to the east of its position before the rains, and in the month of 
December was even more favourable than the Jalangi; for although 
there was less water at the entrance, yet it lay so well open to the 
stream of the Ganges, with no detached sand-banks near, that there 
was every prospect of its being kept open for large boats throughout 
the season. The dredging boat was therefore despatched to this 
river. During 1824, Mr. May was appointed to the additional 
charge of the Bhdgirathi and Jalangi, and a regular establishment 
was sanctioned for the three rivers. Early in March 1824 the 
Bhagirathi closed, from a sand-bank forming across the entrance; 
but the Jalangi was kept open by means of band/nils till the begin¬ 
ning of April, when it also closed. A great change, however, took 
place soon afterwards in the Bhagirathi. At the end of the year it 
was found that the entrance of the river had shifted five miles farther 
westward. Its new head lay quite open to the direct current dowh» 
the Ganges; the stream forced itself wjth such violence down it, that 
its breadth rapidly enlarged from two hundred and fifty feet to half 
a mile. Across this entrance there was a depth in January 1825 of t 
twenty-two feet; the shoals down the river were easily removed by 
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means of ■ bandhdls, and a depth of three feet was maintained 
throughout the dry season from the Ganges tb ■ Nadiyd. The 
dredge had proved very serviceable in removing partial accumula¬ 
tions of sand, and Mr. May again recorded his conviction that, with 
the aid of powerful steam machinery, one of the three direct routes 
from the Ganges to Calcutta could be kept open for the largest boats 
throughout the year. The Jalangl was also kept open throughout 
the year for boats drawing two feet of water. The Mdtabhangd, 
however, closed early in the season, and twenty miles down it waSs 
found that the I'angasl river was carrying off the greater part of its 
waters, and that below this point the Mdtdbhdnga was almost dry. 
Mr. May, in consequence, strongly urged the necessity of endeavour¬ 
ing, by a similar method to that successfully tried at the Kumar, to 
prevent the section of this river increasing, as otherwise the Mdtd- 
bhdnga would doubtless cease to be navigable after December in 
every subsequent year. 

The favourable condition of the Bhagirathi head did not last long. 
In 1825, the Ganges altered its course, and the entrance to the 
Bhagirathi shifted eight miles to the south-east. The river became 
wholly unnavigable as early as November, and it was found that it 
would be a useless expenditure to attempt to improve it. In spite 
of a second dredging boat, which was supplied at a cost of ^1500, 
all the rivers became closed at the beginning of March 1826. A 
cut was made through the obstruction at the head of the Bhagirathi, 
at a cost of ^250, Mr. May hoping that the floods would so enlarge 
the passage as to make a navigable entrance for the ensuing season. 
An estimate of ^3900 for closing the mouth of the Pdngdsi, and 
clearing the bed of the Matdbhdngd below that river, was also 
sanctioned. 

During the following five years, 1826-27—1830-31, all the rivers, 
with the exception of the Jalangi, continued in an unsatisfactory state 
as regards navigation, although the operations were vigorously carried 
on. In 1826-27, the sand-bank at the mouth of the Bhdgirathi, in spite 
of the cut made through it in the previous year, was found to have 
increased in breadth and length. After the rains of 1826 it extended 
far below the entrance, and the river became impassable except by 
small boats before the end of December. Throughout the next year 
it continued in the same state, the obstruction extending farther down 
the channel, and throwing the stream of the Ganges entirely past 
its mouth. In consequence of the continued prolongation Qf the 
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obstruction opposite its head, the entrance to the river shifted during 
the rains of 1828 a mile farther to the south-east The change, 
however, though promising at first, did not materially improve the 
channel, and the depth of water had sunk as low as 1^ feet by 
February 1829. During the inundation* of that year, however, 
another change took place at the head of the Bhdgirathf, by which 
the entrance was removed three and a half miles from its position 
of the previous year, and the old channel of 1823 re-opened. Its 
tourse for some miles being through a loose sandy soil, shoals soon 
began to appear, and before January 1830 it became impassable. 
In November 1830, the upper portion of the BMgirathl had become 
more obstructed than ever, and its bed in many places nearly level 
with the surface of the water in the Ganges : its course lay through 
sand-banks, the accumulations of late years, which the stream had 
easily corroded ; and thus the section year after year widened, and 
the bed became shallower. From its entrance to Nadiya, even in 
November, there were twenty-three shallows, with little more than 
two feet of water over them. Under *aich circumstances, and with 
a depth of three times more water in the Jalangf, the Superinten¬ 
dent thought it would be a waste of money to operate on the 
BMgirathf further than by removing two shoals near the entrance, 
so that the depth of two feet below the mouth might be retained as 
long as possible. During the whole five years, the Bhagirathf was 
never navigable throughout the whole of the dry season. 

The Jalangi, however, was in a much more favourable state. In 
1826-27 it was closed for a portion of the year. In 1827-28 it con¬ 
tinued navigable for boats of two feet draught during the greater 
part of the dry season ; and in the two following years, by constant 
attention to the usual works for removing obstacles, it remained 
navigable for small boats throughout the dry season. In 1830-31 
the river continued navigable for large boats to the end of December, 
and for boats drawing two feet throughout the year. During this 
year, Mr. May's attention was called to the encroachment of the 
Jalangf on a village near Krishnagar; and in considering the means 
for arresting its further advance, strongly advocated a plan for im¬ 
proving generally the navigation of this river by a' series of cuts* 
through the necks of the larger beryls, thereby greatly shortening 
its course, and by an increased current obtaining a greater depth. 
He estimated the expense of effecting the cut above the station of t 
Krisljjnagar at j^fooo. He subsequently transmitted a sketch of a 
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bend in the river at Gopdlpur, which he desired to cut through at 
once, at a cost of ^630. He argued that the course of the Jalangf 
was much more tortuous than that of the Bhdgirathf or Mitdbhdngd, 
and in that respect inferior to them as a channel of expeditious 
transit; and that the lofig and narrow windings were injurious to 
navigation, he deemed evident from the circumstance that all the 
serious obstacles occurred within them. It followed, therefore, that 
the fall or general slope of the surface of the Jalangl was so much 
diminished by the windings of its channel, and the velocity of the 
current in consequence was abated so as to lose the force required 
to carry off the alluvial substances with which it was loaded in the 
rainy season. As an additional inducement to Government to 
sanction this undertaking, the Superintendent stated his conviction, 
that notwithstanding the exceeding tortuosity of the Jalangi, it pos¬ 
sessed many advantages over both the other rivers, and offered the 
best chance of affording, for the longest period in each season, 
an uninterrupted communication between the Ganges and the 
Hugh. The proposed cut was not made, for what reason does 
not appear. 

The Mdtabhinga continued in a bad state throughout the five 
years 1825-30. The endeavour to turn off the water from the 
Pdngasl failed; but the Superintendent, still sanguine of success, 
obtained sanction to another outlay of ^1848, which, however, 
proved equally unavailing. In 1828-29 a steam dredge received 
from England was sent to work on the Matabhanga below the 
Pdngdsi mouth. The machinery, however, did not answer well, 
and the draught of the boat—six feet—rendered her very ill adapted 
for the river. 

During the next few years, very little improvement appears to 
have been effected; and in the case of the Jalangi, greater diffi¬ 
culties were experienced in navigation than during the previous 
five years. In the early part of 1831-32, an unusual rise occurred 
in the Bhdgirathi, caused by heavy rain in the Rdjmahal Hills swell¬ 
ing the tributary streams. The force of the current cleared away 
the shoals below Barhampur, and re-opened the communication for 
’small boats, which had been entirely closed since January. During 
this year the river continued in a much better condition than it had 
been for the five previous ones. In the following year, the entrance 
was again found to be unfavourably situated for the reception of a 
current from the Ganges. Sufficient water, however, found admis- 
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sion to clear away many of the shoals after bandhdls had been 
erected, and by such means the river was kept open till the begin¬ 
ning of March in this and the following year. During the inunda¬ 
tion of 1832 an unfavourable change took place at the entrance 
of the Jalangf, the head having shifted fiv^miles to the north; and 
from the loose nature of the soil through which it had to pass, it 
became unnavigable very early in the season. In the following 
year, 1833-34, however, a sufficient volume of water from the 
flanges was thrown into its channel to make the bandhdls act 
effectively. By this means, and by keeping the two hand dredges 
in constant work, the river remained open for small boats throughout 
the dry season. The MdtdbMngd was in the same state it had been 
during the previous five years. It continued to close early in the 
season, and the Superintendent saw no hope of improving its navi¬ 
gation until steps were taken for wholly or partially closing the 
Pangdsi. With a view to effect this, he proposed to deepen the 
Bhdiindrl river, which branches off from the right bank of the 
Mdtdbhdngd above the Pangdsi, and t*) turn the greater part of the 
supply of water from the Ganges into it. The estimate for carrying 
this plan into execution amounted to ^2 7,300. 

In 1835, doubts seem to have arisen whether the benefits that 
accrued from the works were commensurate with the expense in¬ 
curred. Orders were given in February for stopping the operations, 
and the establishment was discharged. Mr. May’s report upon the 
works done by him during the three years before the discontinuance 
of the operations showed that 359 bandhdls had been constructed 
on the different rivers; 118 sunken boats removed; 219 sunken 
trees and timbers removed; 12 masonry buildings pulled down; and 
1731 trees cut down on the banks, to prevent them falling into the 
streams. In this report Mr. May explained that the extraordinary 
deviations annually occurring m the course of the Ganges, affecting 
as they did all the streams that flowed from it, rendered it impos¬ 
sible to lay down any fixed rule of guidance or plan of operations 
by which the navigation of the Nadiyd rivers could be permanently 
maintained. An experience of thirteen years had convinced him 
that the changes which took place in the great river during one 
inundation afforded no data to determine what the next would bring 
forth, and therefore there was no assurance that the measures adopted 
for mitigating or repairing the evils of one season would be of the 
least «tvail in the .ensuing one. Much had been done to facilitate 
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the navigation by the immediate removal of all incidental obstruc¬ 
tions, such as arose from deposit of sand carried down from broken 
banks, sunken boats, trees, timbers, or fragments of masonry, which, 
unless immediately cleared away, led to the deposit of alluvial and 
other substances, and the formation. of impassable obstructions. 
The existence of small chars or islands, separating the water into 
several channels, and the extension of the current over a broad sur¬ 
face, produced shoals which had to be overcome by shutting up, in the 
former case, all but one channel, and in the latter by narrowing the 
stream by the erection of bandhdls. These, when properly placed, 
often produce the desired effect of giving one or two feet additional 
depth; but, from the exceeding looseness of the soil through which 
the Nadiya rivers flow, it is not unusual to find that the sand carried 
away by the increased velocity of the current between the bandhdls 
is borne down stream, and forms a new shoal. In such cases, 
another bandhdl must be erected, and the process repeated till some 
deep pool occurs, into which the silt can subside without doing mis¬ 
chief. Dredging machinery* can only be usefully employed .where 
the stream is rapid. In sluggish water, wherever a bucketful is 
raised, it is instantly replaced by the falling in of the surrounding 
mass. The use of dredging in the Nadiyd. rivers is to stir up the 
sand, so that the current may carry it away, rather than to lift the 
sand itself out of the bed. At the entrance of the Jalangi, the 
passage was maintained for months by keeping the sand continually 
in motion by the buckets of the dredging apparatus. 

During two years (1835-37) the operations were stopped; but in 
February 1837 Mr. May proceeded, by order of Government, to again 
inspect and report upon the state of the rivers. He found that the 
obstacles to navigation had much increased since the suspension of 
the works; and in June 1837 he was reappointed Superintendent. 
For the next three years the Bhdgirathf was the most favourable of 
the three rivers for navigation. When Mr. May inspected it at the 
end of the rains of 1837, he found it possessed three entrances, 
the upper of which had z\ feet of water over a bar of stiff mud. 
Through this a channel was cut, 18 feet wide and 3^ feet deep, 

' which was rapidly enlarged by the current to a breadth of 250 feet 
and a depth of 10 feet. This entrance continued to remain open; 
and by the immediate erection of bandhdls whenever shoals appeared, 
boats drawing 3 feet were enabled to navigate the river throughout 
the year. Changes occurred at the head of the river in the following 
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year, but by unremitting attention the river was kept open till the 
next rainy season. During 1839-40 it was even more navigable 
than it had been in the two previous years. Upon inspecting the 
Jalangf at the time of resuming operations, that river was also found 
to have three heads opening from the Ganges, one of which was 
deepened in January 1838 from a depth of three and a half to four 
and a quarter feet, and by this means the river was kept open till 
April. In the two following years the state of the stream was not 
st» favourable, and it closed as early as February in each season. 
So also did the Mdtdbhdngd. 

In August 1840 Mr. May resigned his office, and was succeeded 
in November of the same year by Captain Smyth. The operations 
carried on by this officer during the next seven years were the same 
as those previously adopted by Mr. May. The rivers continued in 
much the same state as before, the Bhdgirathi being the most 
favourable for navigation. In 1840-41 this stream was kept open for 
large boats throughout the dry season, and in 1841-42 for boats of 
2-t feet draught. In 1842-43, however„the Bhdgirathi was found to 
be in a worse state than at any time during the previous five years, 
and many complaints came up of the obstructions to navigation. 
Next year strenuous efforts were made to clear the Bhdgirathi of its 
shoals, and with much difficulty a passage was maintained through¬ 
out the season for boats of from ten to fourteen tons or three to 
four hundred maunds burden. In 1845-46 the river was kept 
navigable throughout the dry season for boats drawing two feet ; but 
in the following year, 1846-47, it shoaled at the entrance to such an 
extent as to close altogether in February 1847. A fresh opening 
was made from the Ganges to the Bhdgirathi; and in May, when the 
rains set in, this cut rapidly enlarged itself, and gave a depth of from 
five to ten feet of water, whereas at the old entrance there was only a 
depth of one foot. The cost of the excavation was soon repaid by 
the increase of the toll collections. 

The Jalangi remained in a very bad state throughout the whole 
seven years (1840-47). The most favourable season was that of 
1840-41, when a depth of 2 feet 9 inches was maintained at the 
entrance till the rains set in, and feet on the worst shoals. In 
the following year the river was kept,open till March, but in the 
four following seasons it closed as early as December. In 1846-47, 
in consequence of the closing of the Bhdgirathi, attempts were made 
to improve the Jalangf, and the entrance was deepened. Several 
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shallows, however, existed where goods had to be conveyed in carts 
or light rowing-boats or canoes. The Mdtdbhdng & was never 
navigable in the dry season below the point where the -Pdngds: 
brandies off from it. 

In December .1847, c Captain Lang was appointed Officiating 
Superintendent of the Nadiyd rivers, and the result of his operations 
during the dry season of 1847-48 was as follows:—From the bed 
of the Bhdgirathi, 59 sunken boats, 48 trees and branches, and 
36 sunken logs of sdl or teak timber, were removed, besides 138 
trees, etc. on the banks of the river, which were cut down in 
order to prevent them from falling into the stream. From the 
bed of the Jalangi 37 sunken boats and 2 sunken trees were 
removed, besides 40 trees cut down on the banks of the river. 
From the Mdtdbhdngd 3 sunken trees were removed, and 17 were 
cut down from the banks of the river. In Captain Lang’s Report 
he strongly recommended that the existing establishments of over¬ 
seers and labourers on each of the rivers should be increased. For 
the Bhdgirathi, the establishment in 1847 cost a monthly sum 
of £12, 4s. od., which Captain Lang recommended should be 
increased to £32, 14s. od. The establishment maintained on the 
Jalangi cost in 1847 £8, 2s. od. per month, which was recom¬ 
mended to be increased to £20, 12s. od. For the Mdtdbhangd 
no increase was recommended in the strength of the establishment, 
but it was proposed that the salaries should be increased from 
£8, 2s. od. to £9, 16s. od. per month. The proposed establish¬ 
ment would involve an increased expenditure of £28, 8s. od. per 
month, or £340, 16s. od. per annum. 

In support of his proposals, Captain Lang brought to the notice 
of Government, that during the eight previous years the total toll 
collections on the river had yielded an average annual surplus of 
£16,509 over the amount expended for keeping open the naviga¬ 
tion, including cost of collecting the tolls, and all establishments. 
During the year 1847-48, the amount of tolls realized from each of 
the rivers was as follows:—Bhdgirathi, ,£15,148, 4s. 2^d.; Jalangi, 
£6322, 5s. 9|d.; Mdtdbhangd, £2402, 17s. 5^-d.: total toll collec¬ 
tions, £23,873, 7s. 5|d. On the expenditure side was the follow¬ 
ing:—Amount expended for facilitating the navigation, £3612, 4s. 
nfd.; for collection of tolls, £2236, os. 7^d.: total expenditure, 
£5848, 5s. 7^d. Surplus of receipts over expenditure, £18,025, 
is. io^d. „ 
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The foregoing narrative enters so fully into the details of the 
operations required for keeping open the Nadiya rivers, that with 
regard to recent years, the bare statistics of expenditure and col¬ 
lections will suffice. These operations still receive the constant 
attention of Government, and a costly establishment is maintained 
to keep open navigation. The condition of the individual rivers 
varies from year to year, and all attempts to permanently control 
the changes in their' channels have failed. Forming as they do, 
deltaic distributaries of the great river of Northern India, the 
Ganges, and running through a soft alluvial soil, they are subject 
to irrepressible floods, enormous deposits of silt, and to sudden 
variations or divergencies of their course from the erosion of their 
banks and the opening of new channels. Nevertheless, the 
Government engineers still manage to maintain them as effective 
highways of commerce; and during the hot weather a weekly 
register of their depth at various points is published, with a view 
to guiding the native merchants and boatmen as to which of the 
channels they may most safely adopt. 

The following table exhibits the gross revenue from tolls and all 
sources, with the total charges, and the net revenue which Govern¬ 
ment derives from the operations. It has been prepared from 
several sources, and with the utmost care. But owing to an imper¬ 
fect system of accounts formerly in use, the figures prior to 1867-68 
are liable to several slight sources of error, and must be received 
with caution. 


Revenue Account of the Nadiya Rivers for the Ten 
Years 1861-62—1870-71. 


Year. 

Gross Revenue from 
all Sources. 

• 

Charges foi Interest, 
Maintenance and 
Repairs. 

Net Revenue. 

1861- 62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

,£29,633 0 0 
30,349 2 0 
29,51716 0 
26,590 18 0 
23,313 0 0 
21,748 4 0 
22,486 10 0 
20,278 8 0 
22,214 16 0 
23,500 10 0 

£15,420 10 0 
18,859 8 Q 
22,395 14 0 
11,698 6 0 
13,673 10 0 
10,597 18 0 
17,475 10 0 
17,10# 16 0 
; 9,913 0 0 
7,951 12 0 

£14,21210 0 
11,489 14 0 
7,122 2 0 
14,892 12 O 
9,639 io O 
11,150 6 0 
5,011 0 0 
3,169 12 0 
12,301 16 0 
15,548 18 0 

Total, 

249,632 4 0 

• 

I4S.094 4 0 

104,538 0 0 
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Thfe gross expenditure on maintenance and other charges has 
averaged ,£14,509 per annum during the last ten years. The 
annual collections from tolls and all sources have amounted to 
,£24,963 during the same period. After defraying the cost of 
keeping open navigatidn, a net profit has therefore accrued to 
Government from 1861-62 to 1870-71, averaging ,£10,454 per 
annum. But for these operations, the Nadiyd rivers would long 
ago have been closed as trade routes except in the rainy season. 
Their history, as briefly detailed in the foregoing pages, illustrate 
the necessity of local Public Works in India, and. the profitableness 
alike to the State and the people of such works, when wisely planned 
and conducted. 

The banks of the Nadiyd rivers are alternately abrupt and shelving; 
with villages, and rice and indigo cultivation upon them; in some 
places they are jungly. No important islands are formed in any of the 
rivers, nor do they expand into lakes, although they form extensive 
backwaters and swamps. They have no bores, nor are they much 
affected .by the tides. In the dry season all the Nadiyd rivers except 
the Padmd are fordable at different places, but not in the rains. 

Lakes, Makshes, etc. —The bi/s or swamps, and the water 
channels or khdls, in the District are numberless. The following 
are the chief:—(1) In the Krishnagar Subdivision : the Hark hall 
bil, Hdsdddngd bil, Usatpur bil, Bhaluka bil, Dogdchhid bil, 
Poaldaha bil, Kalinga bil, Jide bil. (2) In the Rdndghdt Sub¬ 
division : Bagdebi khdl, Haripur khdl, Nijhor khdl, Tdrapur bil, 
Priyanagar bdor, Okhindi bil, Chdmtd bil, Jhakri bil, Pumuli bil, 
Chinidll bil, Jamund khdl. (3) In the Mihrpur Subdivision : Kalmd 
bil, Padmd bil, Kdjld bil, Jindatta khdl, Natar bil, Dhdndaha bil, 
Bil Mddid. (4) In the Chudddngd Subdivision : Rdisd bil, Dalkd 
bil, Sondgari bil, Purapard bil, Eldngi bil, Kamlddaha bil, Kobikhdli 
bil, Chakli bil, Dublogari bil, Parasurdmgari bil. (5) In the Kushtid 
Subdivision : Amid bil, Tdlberid bil, Jhanjd bil, Boydlid bil, Maldr 
bil, Chdpdigdchhi bil, Sdgarkhdli bdor, Maheskunda ddmosh, Kocho- 
daha ddmosh, Gholdaha ddmosh. (6) In the Bangdon Subdivision: 
Gopdlnagar bil and Kundipur bil. 

River Traffic. —The towns which chiefly carry on river traffic 
in Nadiyd District are as follow:—(1) On the Bhdgirathl : Kdliganj 
and Nadiyd, the latter of which, although the ancient capital of the 
District, is now less important as regards trade than the first. (2) 
On the Hdgli: Sdntipur and Chdgdah (Chdkdaha), Which i<* also a 
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railway station. (3) On the Jalangi: Karimpur, Ch£pr£, Krish- 
nagar or Goixi, and Swardpganj. (4) On the Mdtdbhdngi: Munshi- 
ganj, Dhnurhudi, Krishnaganj. (5) On the Churn!: HdnskMli, and 
RdnigMt also a railway station. (6) On th| IchMmati: Nondganj, 
Bangdon, and Gopdlnagar. (7) On the Pdngds! or Kumdr : Alam- 
dingi, also a railway station. (8) On the Padmd : KushtM, also a 
railway station. There are also many other smaller towns which 
Subsist by river traffic. The river trade consists chiefly of grain, oil¬ 
seeds, and molasses. 

Irrigation is but sparingly employed in the District. There are 
no descents or rapids in the rivers capable of being utilized for turn¬ 
ing machinery. 

Fisheries. —No towns in the District'subsist entirely by fishing, 
but almost every town or large village has its fisher-families; and 
the occupation-is carried on upon a large scale on the Padmd, near 
Kushtii, whence an almost daily exportation of hilsd and other fish 
takes place by rail to Calcutta, commencing at the end of the rainy 
season, and lasting till the close of the cold weather. Large 
quantities of dried or salted fish also find their way from the 
Nadiyd rivers to the Calcutta market The rental of the Jalang! 
or Kharid fisheries is valued at jQzoo per annum. Some of the 
larger bils or backwater swamps are reported to yield their pro¬ 
prietors between ^200 and £250 a year; such as the l^almi, 
Podldaha, and Bdgdebi kh£l. But no exact statistics or even trust¬ 
worthy estimates exist as to the annual rental of the" fisheries in the 
District. The number of boating and fishing castes is returned by 
the Census of 1872 at 54,669, besides 2346 entered as castes who 
live by selling fish and vegetables. I give the names and numbers of 
the fishing castes on a subsequent page, under the heading of Castes. 

. Embankments of any impostance for improving the cultivation, 
or for reclaiming river and marsh lands, do not exist in Nadiyi 
District. The marshy lands are nearly all used for the cultivation 
of long-stemmed varieties of rice, and only a few as reed and cane 
producing grounds. The long-stemmed rice is of two sorts; one 
variety being planted, the other sown. The former does not thrive 
in more than two or three feet of water, but the latter grows in six 
or seven, and even up to nine feet. l*he principal sorts of swamp 
paddy are kelj^^ lich is planted; and kdndildl, kdlbayard, and 
muktahdr, 'which are sown broadcast on the land before the water 
covers ft. 
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Ferm Naturae. —Leopards and wild hogs are still plentiful in 
the District, with an occasional tiger; and snipe and wild ducjts in 
the swamps. Snakes abound; the number of deaths from snake¬ 
bite being about five hundred per annum, with about fifty other 
deaths annually from wild animals. Rewards are not given for 
snake-killing. No trade is-carried on in wild-beast skins; and, with 
the exception of the fisheries, the ferm natura is not made to con¬ 
tribute in any way towards the wealth of the District. 

Population. —No regular Census was taken of Nadiyd District 
prior to 1872, but several rough attempts have been made at an 
enumeration of the people. The earliest on record appears to have 
been in-1802, when the Collector returned the number of villages at 
5749, supposed to contain 127,405 houses; and calculating at the 
rate of six persons to each house, he estimated the aggregate popu¬ 
lation at 764,430 souls. The limits of the District were then much 
larger than at present. For the purposes of subsequent enumera¬ 
tions, every police station (thdnd) has kept house lists (khdnd 
shumdri) of the villages wVthin its jurisdiction. ' It is not known 
when these lists were first introduced, and they could not have been 
of a very trustworthy character, as the materials on which they were 
based were supplied by village watchmen ( ckaukidars ), without 
being tested by any superior officials. In '1863, Colonel Gastrell 
conducted a survey of the District, in the course of which the 
houses were counted and returned at 215,289, the total population 
being estimated at 951,229, or an average of 4^42 souls per house. 
In 1869, the house lists kept at the different police stations were, 
under the orders of Government, revised to date, and showed 
236,180 houses, with an estimated total population of 1,288,300 
souls; the average number of inmates to each house being taken to 
be five. The average population per house was highest in the 
Chudddngd Subdivision, and next to it in that of Itushtid. The 
most populous Subdivision was Bangdon; next to it, Kushtid; 
Krishnagar stood third. 

A more elaborate and exact Census was taken by authority of 
Government in the early part of 1872. The first step was to care¬ 
fully examine and revise the lists of villages included in each of the 
Police Circles, and it was determined to make these the basis of 
operations. The police village list was compared with the. survey 
list; discrepancies inquired into and accounted for; and inquiries 
made as to whether any fresh villages had been formed shace the 
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preparation of the police or survey list. Corrected lists having 
thus been framed, enumerators were selected for each village. 
The total number of enumerators employed was between five 
and six thousand. In the rural parts # of the District, the per¬ 
sons employed in this duty were usually ‘ the chief persons of the 
village; sometimes the gumdshtds, or land-stewards, were employed; 
and sometimes the smaller landholders (zaminddrs) were nominally 
appointed, though they really got the work done by their servants.’ 
The police and village watchmen were also enlisted in the work, 
and are reported by the Collector to have been very useful. As 
regards the accuracy of the returns, the Collector writes as follows : 
—‘After the returns were given back by the enumerators, many of 
them were tested, and found to be almost uniformly correct. I 
believe that all concerned tried to give or to secure accurate 
returns, and that the Census has been correctly taken, with two 
exceptions.’ These exceptions refer to ages and occupation, con* 
ceming which I have made a few remarks further on. 

No opposition was offered to the* Census, but there was much 
uneasiness among the people when the preliminary operations 
commenced, which, however, gradually wore off. The impression 
on the minds of the people was that the Census was merely the 
forerunner of a new tax. The following paragraph, from page 56 
of the Report, instances a novel method of securing accuracy in the 
returns :—‘ A zamindar of some position, who had been asked to 
assist us with his influence, assured Mr. Oldham that he would find 
the enumerators’ inquiries most readily answered throughout his 
estates, as he had told the people that, owing to the Prince of Wales’ 
recovery, a distribution of sweetmeats was to be made among them, 
and consequently their number was required to be known.’ The 
Census was taken throughout the District between the isth/and 
30th January 1872, and the results disclosed a total population of 
1,812,795 souls, inhabiting 352,0x7 houses. The previous esti¬ 
mates had returned the population at 764,430 in 1802 ; at 951,229 
in 1863; and 1,288,300 in 1869. The following table illustrates 
the distribution of the population in each Police Circle (thdnd) and 
Subdivision, and its pressure per square mile, etc. I reproduce it 
as it stands in the Census Report*of 1872. The Subdivisional 
figures will be given separately on a subsequent page, when I come 
to treat of the political and administrative divisions of the District 
but they may hese be exhibited as a whole:— 



Abstract of the Population, etc. of each Subdivision and Police Circle (Thana) 

in Nadiya District. 


Subdivision. 

Police Circle 
{Thdnd). 


Npmber of 
Villages 
or Townships. 

Number of 

Houses. 

Total 

Population. 

Averages given in the Census Report 

Persons 

per Sq. Mile. 

Villages or 

Townships 

per Sq. Mile. 

w.2 4 

M WJ.C 
c rt « 
0=3 a 

S>l 

p* Sf 
«*•& 

Houses 
per Sq. Mile. 

Persons 
per House. 



r 

Krishnagar, 


163 

*59 

22.573 

102,700 

630 

•98 

646 

1138 

4'5 




Hanskhdli, 


104 

86 

8,218 

40,034 

385 

•82 

466 

79 

4'9 


“ ■ 


Krishnaganj, . 


57 

47 

5.700 

29,710 

52* 

•82 

632 

100 

5*2 




Chapra, . 


130 

108 

10,182 

55.097 

424 

•83 

5 *o 

78 

5'4 




Xakasipdrd, 


*33 

*34 

11,902 

55.902 

414 

•99 

417 

88 

4'7 



L 

Kaliganj. . 


109 

98 

10,214 

50.633 

465 

•90 

5*7 

94 

5 'o 




Subdivisional Total, 
x • 


698 

632 

68,789 

334.076 

479 

•91 

529 

99 

4'9 



r 

Tehdtd, . 


193 

*°S 

17,838 

94.675 

491 

'54 

902 

92 

5'3 


Mihrpur . 


Mihrpur, . 


49 

39 

4,406 

19,902 

406 

•80 

5 *o 

90 

4'5 




Karimpur, 


l86 

160 

* 7-755 

' 97.340 

523 

•86 

608 

95 

5‘5 



L 

Gangni, . 


199 

171 

17 . I 2 3 

95.767 

481 

•86 

560 

86 

5'6 




Subdivisional Total, 


627 

475 

57.122 

307,684 

491 

•76 

648 

9 * 

5"4 



■ 

Daulatpur, 


170 

*5* 

* 7 - 5*5 

97,679 

575 

•89 

647 

103 

5'6 




Ndopard, . 


*37 

200 

16,386 

85.055 

621 

I'46 

425 

120 

5'2 


Kushtta . . 


Kushtia, . 


26 

22 

4.342 

23,307 

896 

•85 

*059 

167 

5*4 




Kumarkhdli, 


. no 

242 

* 4 . 5 8 * 

86,254 

784 

2*20 

256 

*33 

5'9 




Bhalukd, . 


51 

106 

5.737 

37,088 

727 

2*07 

35 ° 

112 

6'5 




Bhaduiid, . 


93 

132 

9.525 

58 . 49 * 

629 

1*42 

443 

102 

.6'* 




Subdivisional Total, 

• 

S87 


SsjjjJS 

387.874 

661 

* '45 

455 

116 

5'7 
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Subdivision. 

Police Circle 
\TkAnd). 

Area in Square 
Miles. 

Number of 
Villages 
or Townships. 

Number of 

Houses. 

_ .. 

Total 

Population. 

Averages given in the Census Report. 

is 

Jjr 
* * 
a 

Villages or 

Townships 

per Sq. Mile. 

w Sea 

C rt 2 

Sp | 

0 

S. 

CL h 

O 

|s 

8. 

if 

g® 

Q. «* 

a 

4- 

5- 

6, 

Chuadanga . 

m 

Bangaon . 

V 

Ranaghat . j" 

1 

AlamdAngA, 

ChuAdAngA, 

DAmurhudA, . 

KAlupol, .... 
JAbannagar, 

Subdivisional Total, 

Mahespur, 

Gauripotd. 

BangAon. 

SarishA. 

GAighAtA, 

GopAInagar, 

Subdivisional Total, 

SAntipur, .... 
RAnAghAt, 

ChAgdah, . . 

JAgulf, .... 

Subdivisional Total, 

District Total, . 

132 

33 

118 

79 

77 

174 

38 

109 

.84 

77 

17.03s 

3.994 

il,S°8 

6,637 

7.24S 

87.335 

20,674 

58.938 

34,873 

35,603 

662 

626 

499 

441 

462 

* 1-32 

1 * I 5 

•92 

i’o6 

I'oo 

502 

544 

54i 

415 

462 

129 

121 

98 

84 

94 

5'i 

5-2 

5T 

5‘3 
4'9 - 

439 

‘ 482 

46,419 

237.423 

■ 541 

1*10 

493 

106 

KB 

201 

in 

24 

130 

94 

89 

211 
I42 

19 « 

*5<> 

in 

U3 

16,791 

11,010 

3.329 

12,446 

8,871 

8,207 

100,330 

53.756 

15,185 

66,363 

43,067 

40,069 

499 

484 

633 

540 

458 

450 

I ‘°5 

I '28 
'79 

i-i8 

1‘27 

475 

379 

799 

442 

388 • 

355 

84 

99 

139 

96 

94 

92 

6"o 

4'9 

4-6 

5‘3 

4'9 
4'9 

649 

746 



491 

1-15 

427 

93 

5'3 

74 

161 

114 

72 

63 

180 
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13,299 
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58,325 
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495 

■512 
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3691 

352,017 

1,812,795 
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103 
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38 ’ STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF NADIYA. 

The number of males was 877,125, and of females, 935,670; the 
proportion of males being 48^4 per cent., and the density of the 
population throughout the District, 530 per square mile. Classified 
according to age, the Census gives the following results:—Hindus, 
under twelve years of *hge—males, 133,444; females, 108,237: 
total, 242,181. Above twelve years—males, 260,473 > an ^ females, 
318,378 : total, 578,851. Muhammadans, under 12 years of age—: 
males, 196,056; and females, 155,429: total, 351,485. Above 
twelve years of age—males, 283,351; and females, 349,270 : totaf,' 
632,621. Christians, under twelve years of age—males, 1234; 
and females, 1046: total, 2280. Above twelve years of age— 
males, 1835 ; and females, 1862 : total, 3697. Other sects not 
separately classified, under twelve years of age—males, 282; and 
females, 245 : total, 527. Above twelve years of age; males, 450; 
and females, 703 : total, 1153. Total of all denominations, under 
twelve yea*s of age—males, 331,0x6; females, 265,457 : total, 
596,473. Above twelve years of age—males, 546,109 ; females, 
670,213: total, 1,2x6,322. As in the neighbouring District of 
Jessor, the small proportion of girls to boys, and the excessive pro¬ 
portion of females abo've twelve years ot age to males of the same 
class, seem to arise from the fact that natives consider girls have 
attained womanhood at a much earlier age than boys attain man¬ 
hood. The proportion of males in the total of all ages—namely, 
48 - 4 per cent.—is probably .correct. The number of insanes in 
the District is returned at 263, or ’0145 of the population; idiots 
at 52, or ’0029 of the population; deaf and dumb, 430, or ‘0237 
of the population; blind, 1479, or ‘0816 of the population; and 
lepers, 1762, or ‘0972 of the population. 

Population according to Occupation. —The following para¬ 
graphs, showing the occupations of the people, are condensed from 
the tabular statements appended to the Census Report of 1872. 
The figures must be taken as a rough approximation only, and 
the classification is in many respects unavoidably imperfect. I 
reproduce them, however, as the first organized effort of the kind, 
and a discriminating eye will find in them some curious hints as to 
the rural life and occupations of the people. 

Occupations of Males.-'-Class I.—Persons employed under 
Government, Municipal, or other local authorities : — Military 
officers, 5 ; Marine officers, 3 ; Government Police, 745; Rural 
Police, 4693; Covenanted Government servants, 9; Subordinate 
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Judicial officers, 13; Subordinate Executive officers, 12; Educa* 
tional officers, 4; Public Works officials, 31; Post Office ditto, 
224; Ecclesiastical ditto, 43; Excise officers, 60; clerks, 14; 
Municipal officers, 57 ; messengers ( piyddds ), 1858: total, 7771. 

Class II.—Professional persons; including professors of religion, 
education, literature, law, medicine, fine arts, surveying, and en¬ 
gineering :—Hindu priests ( purohits ), 7314 ; spiritual instructors 
(gurus), 346; astrologers (dchdrjyas), 7 7; Muhammadan priests 
( tnul/ds ), 343 ; pilgrim guides ( pandds ), 9 ; attendants, 28 ; reciters 
of the Purins (kathaks), 6; educational, professors, 2; schoolmasters, 
943; pandits, 129; adhydpaks, 45 ; gurumahasayas, 26; Muham¬ 
madan clerks and interpreters ( munshis ), 24 ; pleaders, 79; law 
agents (mukhtdrs), 283; stamp vendors, 44; surgeon, 1; doctors, 
560; Hindu medical practitioners (kabirdjs), 911 ; vaccinators, 
30; men midwives, 183; compounders, 60; circumcisers, 50; 
musicians, 2504; singers, 431; jugglers, 28; painters, 126; 
surveyors (dmins), 3191 civil engineers, 3 : total, 14,904. 

Class III.—Persons in service, or performing personal service: 
—Personal servants, 8179 ; cooks, 876 ; barbers, 5038 ; washermen 
(dhobis), 1993 ; sweepers (mihtars), 496; water carriers (bhistis), 17; 
gardeners (mdlis), 808; family genealogists (ghataks), 27 ; door¬ 
keepers, 351 ; corpse-bearers (murdd-farash), 41; innkeepers, 3; 
unspecified, 7096 : total, 24,925. 

Class IV.—Persons engaged in agriculture and with animals 
Landholders (zaminddrs), 1414; thikddars, 4; large leaseholders 
(ijdrdddrs), 189; holders of rent-free tenures (Idkhirdjdars), 13x6; 
subordinate landlords (tdlukddrs), 379; leaseholders on permanent 
tenure (patniddrs), 91; mahalddrs, 521 ; tenants at will, 84; culti¬ 
vators,. 231,459; gumdshtds, 2104; rent collectors (tahsilddrs), 6845 
patwdris, 24; paths, 578; ndibs, 95 ; dealers in horses, 18 ; dealers 
in sheep, 91 ; dealers in gofts, 9; dealers in pigs, 448; poultry 
keepers, 51; shepherds, 4372; horsebreakers, 18; elephant-drivers 
(mdhuts), 29 ; grooms, 691; grass-cutters, 56; farriers and shoeing- 
smiths (ndlbands), 24; hunters (shikdris), 64: total, 244,820. 

Class V.—Persons engaged in commerce and trade; as in the 
conveyance of money and goods, in keeping and lending money, 
and in the sale of goods :—Railway guards, 45 ; signalllts, x 1; 
pointsmen, 62; telegraph clerks, 88; stationmi*f$^. 10; clerks, 
16; khaldsis, 2 ; telegraph inspector, 1 ; other railwaye*i|vants, 10; 

• carters, 1101; bullock-drivers, 108; palanquin-bearers, 6156; sea- ' 
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men, 3; boatmen, 59265 charanddrs, 865 lascars, 6575 dratddrs , 229; 
weightmen, 773; bankers and mahdjans, 4915 pawnbrokers (pod- 
ddrs), 1205 money-changers, 855 cashiers, 69; money-lenders, 29345 
bookkeeper^, 2; sauddgars, 4375 merchants m special goods, 1175 
commission agents ( pdikdrs ), 140; bepdris , 31; warehouse-keepers 
(goldddrs), 2435 shopkeepers, 1190; petty shopkeepers (mudts), 
6760; banids, 2137 5 pedlars (box wdldhs), 2775 brokers ( daldls ), 
475 clerks, 8835 .sarkdrs, or out-door clerks, 2985 vernacular clerks 
and writers, 20845 managers, 92 5 gumdsktds, 17 : total, 33,724. * 
Class VI.—Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 
and engineering operations, and in the sale of goods manufactured 
or prepared for consumption:—Indigo manufacturers, 87 ; sugar 
manufacturers, 5 5 fat-workers, 35; lac-workers, 8 5 founders, 2 ; 
contractors, 535 bricklayers (rdj-mistris), 22445 stone masons, 25'; 
sawyers, 202; carpenters, 28365 thatchers, 32235 painters, 38.5 
brick dealers, 2525 well diggers, 5 5 cart builders, 753 5 palanquin 
builders, 10 5 boat builders, 842 j ship carpenters, 2 5 blacksmiths, 
3689 j cutlers, 115 gunmakers, 15 coppersmiths, 3 j braziers, 252 ; 
workers in bell-metal (kdnsdris), 603 5 tinmen, 15 kalaigar, 17 ; 
goldsmiths, 30235 jewellers, 145 watchmaker, ij potters, 4063; 
glass makers, 135 lime vendors, 2415 mat makers, 10865 fau 
makers, 45 basket makers, 10095 whip makers, 705 toy makers, 
3665 hookah makers, 10 j grindstone makers, 405 makers of 
lacquered ware, 1645 makers of garlands, 535 shell carvers, 6505 
cane workers, 2675 carvers, 3; gilders, 195 broom sellers, 315 
cotton carders, 22 ; cotton spinners, 95 ; cotton weavers, 13,6805 
jute weavers, 273; shawl menders, 165 carpet makers, 135 dyers, 
85 tailors, 1321; shoemakers, 684; cloth vendors, 5463 ; umbrella 
makers, 235 gunny bag makers, 2745 net makers, 295 silk 
spinners, 215 blanket makers, 515 silk dealers, 645 stationers, 1825 
picture sellers, 3 5 bookbinders (dSftris), 63 5 oil sellers, 8394 5 
grain sellers, 260; flour sellers, 375 rice sellers, 1x415 spice sellers, 
6635 grain huskers, 3645 bakers, 295 grain parchers, 885 coster¬ 
mongers, 1077 5 confectioners, 1962 5 sellers of molasses, 857 5 
butchers, 45 fishermen, 19,2745 fishmongers, 35 milkmen, 7258; 
poulterers, 115 butter sellers, 125 toddy sellers, 4005 liquor-shop 
keepers, 14035 tobacco sellqrs, 2535 perfumers, 115 druggists, 155 
salt sellers, 2755 saltpetre sellers, 48 5 ■ gunpowder • sellers, 275 
sellers of soap, 20 j dealers in firewood, 162 5 dealers - in charcoal, 
132; dealers in cow-dung, 5; dealers in bamboo, 467 5 defers in 
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thatcli, 39; dealers in rope, 49; wood cutters, 447; dealers in 
hides, 4246; chdmdrs, 70. Total, 98,114. 

Class VII.—Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise:— 
House owners, 723; pensioners, 17; gamblers, 6; beggars and 
paupers, 10,106; apprentices, 23; labourers, 101,843; unem¬ 
ployed, 10,376; male children, 3^,773. Total, 452,867. 

The above seven classes show a grand total of males, arranged 
■ according to their occupation, of 877,125. 

( • Occupations of Females. —The general caution which I have 
prefixed to the paragraphs on the employments of the people, 
applies with special force to this section. Class I.— Nil. Class II.— 
Professional persons : Priestesses, 610; female spiritual instructors, 
79; female teachers, 11; female medical practitioners, 23; musi¬ 
cian, 1; singers, 14; painters, 28: total, 766. Class III.— 
Females in service, or performing personal offices: Aydhs, 16; 
nurses, 300; cooks, 69; ladies’ maids, 3480; female gardeners, 
n ; female barbers, 186; washerwomen, 246;' sweepers, 12; 
prostitutes, 2111 : total, 6437. Class IV.—Females employed 
in agriculture, and with animals: Female landlords ( zaminddrs ), 
702; female leaseholders with a permanent tenure ( patnlddrs ), 14 ; 
holders of rent-free estates (< Idkhirdjddrs ), 1163; subordinate land¬ 
lords ( tdlukddrs ), 41; large leaseholders ( ijardddrs ), 14; female 
cultivators, 3034; dealers in goats, 5; in pigs, 2; cowherds, 150; 
grass cutters, 17 : total, 5142. Class V.—Females engaged in 
commerce or trade: Female bullock-drivers, 4; boat-owners, 175; 
money-lenders, 464; retail dealers, 39; shopkeepers, 1435; 
bepdrls, 5 : total, 2x22. Class VI.—Females employed in manu¬ 
factures, etc. : Dealers in hardware, 62; dealers in pottery, 684; 
dealers-in lime, 55; cane workers, 8; basket makers, 152; mat 
makers, 64; broom sellers, 353; toy makers, 8; spinners, 1901; 
weavers, 416; female tailors, 1&5; jute sellers, 68; cotton seller, x ; 
ornament sellers, 249; shoemakers, 6; thread sellers, 86; cloth 
vendors, 75; makers of lacquered ware, 10; silk growers, 2; 
stationers, 10; grain dealers, 438; rice dealers, 2770; potato 
dealers, 20; costermongers, 732; dealers in spices, 87; dealers ifi 
oil, 676; confectioners, 488; flour sellers, 71; grain parchers, 161; 
grain huskers, 8890; sellers of molasses (gur), 42; fishwomen, 
3396; milk sellers, 2061; butter seller, x; toddy sellers, 2; spirit 
sellers, 6; tobacconists, 18; pdn sellers, 183; ganjd sellers, 20; 
sellers tooth powder, 28; salt sellers, 14; sellers of cow-dung. 
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55; sellers of firewood, 315; dealers in hides, 59; dealers in 
leaves, 7 ; dealer iri rope, 1: total, 24,916. Class VII.—Mis- _ 
cellaneous persons not classed otherwise: Female house owners, 

114; female pensioners, 13; female beggars and paupers, 5929; 
female labourers, 491?; unemployed females, 620,911; female 
children, '264,409 : total, 896,287? 

The above seven classes show a grand total of females, arranged 
according to occupation, of 935,670. 

Ethnical Division of the People. —The races that dwell fo 
the District are : (1) the Bengalis, who form the great bulk of the 
population; (2) Muhammadans, who, excepting a few families of 
Pathdn descent, may, generally speaking, be reckoned as Bengalis; 
(3) the Bunds, or immigrants from th# hill and forest tribes of 
Western Bengal, such as Santdls, etc.; (4) the Kshattriyas, or 
Rdjputs; (5) the Chdmdrs; and (6) the Bediyds. The Rdjputs 
and Chdmdrs are. up-country people. The latter are a low- 
caste race, few in number, and work as shoemakers. They have 
only recently come to the < District. The Rdjputs are very much 
higher in social rank, and some of them are rich landholders 
(zamindars). Their appearance in the District is also of recent 
date. They originally came in search of employment, and have 
not yet amalgamated with the other Hindus, although they 
usually conform to Bengali habits and customs. The Bunds are 
hill people, and generally come from -Bdnkurd, Bi'rbhum, Hazdri- 
bdgh, Bhdgalpur, and ChhOtd Ndgpur. Their appearance in the 
District dates from the introduction of indigo cultivation. The 
better sort of them are labourers and cultivators; and the lower 
sort work as grooms, grass-cutters, and sweepers. The few Jews 
in the District live at the town of Krishnagar, and employ them¬ 
selves as wine and cloth merchants. The Bediyds are a predatory 
tribe, and are chiefly found in Bangaon Subdivision. Though 
settled down here and there as cultivators of the soil, they have 
not given up their wandering and predatory habits. For' a further 
brief account of these people, see post, page 49, and also my 
Statistical Account of Jessor District. The Census Report ethni¬ 
cally divides the population as follows:—Europeans and non- 
Asiatics, 156; Eurasians, 5!); non-Indian Asiatics, 3; Aboriginal 
tribes, 789; semi-Hinduized aborigines, 179,213; Hindu castes, 
and people of Hindu origin, 648,468; Muhammadans, 984,106; 
and Maghs, 4: total, 1,8x2,795. 
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. I take the following details from the District Census Compilation 
for*Nadiy£, 1872 :— 


Name op Nationality, 
Tkibe, or Caste. 

Total. 

Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

Total. 

I.—NON-ASIATICS. 
Europeans — 

English, 

Irish, .... 
Scotch, 

Welsh, 

French, 

German, 

Italian, . ' 

86 

25 

20 

2 

5 

3 
11 

Scmi-Hinduized 
Aboriginals. —Continued. 

Buna, .... 
Chain, .... 
ChAmar and Muclii, 
ChandAl, . . . 

Dom. 

Turl, .... 
Dosadh, 

Ghasi, .... 
HAri, .... 
Kaora, .... 
KarangA, 

Koch. 

KAjbansl, . 

Mahili, .... 
MAI, . . • . 

Malo,'' .... 
Militar, .... 
Bhuimali, . 

l’Asi, .... 
RajwAr, etc.,. 

ShikAri, 

16,028 

655 

57.375 

42,062 

2,937 

33 6 

»7 

9 i 

4,”3 

2,312 

310 

2 

!, 53 o 

18 

Total, . 

9 152 

American, 

African, .... 

2 

2 

Total of Non-Asiatics, . 

156 

4,407 

2,567 

II.—MIXED RACE. 

Eurasian, 

56 

434 

1,866 

I 

935 

48 



A.—Other than Natives of 


Total, . 

179,213 

India and Burmah. 

Armenians, 

3 

3.— Hindus. 

(i.) Superior Castes. 
Brahman, 

RAjput, .... 


B.—Natives of India and 
Burmah. 


60,024 

5 ,oi 7 

I .—Aboriginal Tribes. 

302 

159 

1 

*4 

42 

6 

265 

Total, . 

65,041 

Bhumij, .... 
Kharia, .... 
Kharwir, 

Kol. 

Santa!, .... 

(ii.) Intermediate Castes. 
Baidya, 

BhAt. t 

KAyasth, 

I 


Total, . 

42,193 


789 




2. — Semi- IHnduized 
Aboriginals. 

Bagdi. 

KAhelia, .... 
BAuri, .... 
BediyA, .... 
BhuiyA, ... 

Bind, . . • . 

35.576 

1,270 

2,016 

434 

786 

I.017. 

(iii.) Trading Castes. 

AgarwAlA and MArwArf,. 
Gandhbanik, . 

Hunt. 

Khatri, 

Subamabanik, 

0 39 

8,010 

13 

6,628 

Total, . 

16,004 
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Namr-of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

j Total. 

<iv.) Pastoral Castes. 

l 

Gareri, . . . . (• 

■ B 

Goala, 


Total, . 


(v.) Castes engaged in 
preparing Cooked Food. 

mm 

Ganrar, .... 


Madak, . 


Total, . 

11,605 

(vi.) Agricultural 
Castes. 


A^uri, .... 

118 

Barui, .... 

4.279 

Tambuli 

1,683 

ChAsa DhopA, . 

9,027 

Kaibartla, 

i 14,857 

Koeri, .... 

8,702 

Kurmi, .... 

*,654 

Mill. 

2,980 

Rai, etc.. 

120 

Sadgop. 

I7 5 506 

Total, . 

160,926 

(vii.) Castes engaged 
chiefly in Personal 
Service. 


BebArA and Duliya, . 

8,796 

Dhanuk, .... 

308 

Dhawa, .... 

151 

Dhoba, .... 

4,815 

Haiiam (Napit), 

21,6*7 

KAhar, .... 

2,583 

Total, . 

38,310 

(viii.) Artisan Castes. 


Gandhi, .... 

83 

Kamar, .... 

16,005 

Kansari, .... 

2,215 

Kumar, .... 

^0,420 

LAheri, . • . 

3° 

Rajmistri, 

41 

Sankhari, 

*75 

SonAr, .... 

5,027 

Sanri, . . . . 

10,118 


(1 'Name of Nationality, 
lj Tribb, or Casts. 

j Totfl. 

| Artisan Castes.— 

| Continued. 

m 

Sutradhar, 

Teli, . . . 

Kalu, 

H 

Total, . 

93,359 

(ix.) Weaver Castes. 

* 

Jogf and Patua, 

Kapali,. 

Kotal, .... 
Tint!, .... 

15,368 

12,961 

87 

9,418 

Total, . 

37,834 

(x.) Labouring Castes. 


Beldar. 

Chunari, 

Kora, .... 
Nuniya, , 

65 

830 

3 

3* 

Total, , 

929 

(xi.) Castes occupied in 
selling Fish and 
Vegetables. 


Nikari, .' . 

Puri, .... 

158 

2,i§8 

Total, . 

2,346 

(xii.) Boating and Fish¬ 
ing Castes. 


JAM, .... 
Mala, .... 
w Mdnjhi, . 

Parui, .... 
PAtani, . . . ' 

Pod, .... 
SurAhiya, 

Tior, . '. . ' . 

20,398 

13,237 

3,564 

4,250 

27 

*2,433 

Total, . 

54,669 

(xiii.) Dancer, Musician, 
Beggar, and Vagabond 
Castes. 


BAiti, .... 

1,789 
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Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, os CasTk. 

H 

Name op Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

Total. 

(xiv.) Persons enume¬ 
rated by Nationality 
only. 


5.— Muhammadans. 

Jola, .... 

2,327 

Hindustani, 

116 

Mughul, 

Pathan, .... 

20 

Madrasi, .... 

1 

2,023 

^Unyd, .... 

40 

Sayyid. 

123 

Total, . 

157 

Shaikh, .... 
Unspecified, . 

* 1 * 57 ° 

978,043 

(xv.) Persons of un- 


Total, . 

984,106 

KNOWN OR UNSPECI¬ 
FIED Caste, 

9.341 

6.— Burmese. 


Grand Total of Hindus, 

625.773 

Maghs, .... 

4 

4.— Persons of Hindu Origin 
not recognising Caste. 

Vaishnav, 

— l6,888 

Total of Natives of 
India, 

1,812,580 

Brahmas, 

Native Christians, . 

' 43 
5.764 

Total of Asiatics, . 

1,812,583 

Total, . 

22,695 

Grand Total, . 

1,812,794 


Immigration and Emigration.—A good many up-country 
people come to Nadiyi District to trade, or to seek employment 
as constables, doorkeepers, grooms, sweepers, shoemakers, etc.; 
but they generally return to their homes when they have made 
a little money. The number of those who arrive in search of 
employment is much greater than that of those who come for 
the purposes of trade. It is, however, difficult to estimate the 
number of either class. They seldom or never amalgamate with 
the native inhabitants of the District. A small class, also, arrive 
from other Districts of Bengal, apd work as servants under Govern¬ 
ment or under landholders; but these, too, seldom make permanent 
connections in the District. Fairs and religious festivals are occa¬ 
sions for periodical influxes of large numbers of people from different 
parts of Bengal. Such emigration as takes place appears to be of a 
similar temporary character. Some of the labouring class (Bunds), 
however, who dwell in the Subdivisions of Kushtid, Chudddngd, 
and Mihrpur emigrate to Assam and Kdchdr. Most of them settle 
down in their new Districts, but some return to their old homes. 
Many of the regular inhabitants of the District go to Calcutta and 
other pltces in seasch of employment, but they always return to 
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their native District. So also those who go on pilgrimage to holy 
places in other Districts. There is scarcely any emigration from 
Nadiyd District itself under the Labour Transport Acts; but about 
7000 to 9000 per annum used to pass through it, per rail, on their 
way to the tea-growing districts of the east, embarking by river 
steamers at Kushtid or Goalanda. Coolie embarkation at Kushtid 
has been prohibited from 1st May 1872. The number in 1871-72 
was 7022, against 4863 in the previous year. But these, almost 
to a man, come from Districts to the west of the Hugh, and do 
not belong to Nadiyd. The position of the husbandman in 
Nadiyd District is still sufficiently good as to render him deaf to 
inducements to permanent emigration. Almost every peasant 
family has some land in its own cultivation; and the very low 
castes who have not, and who are for the most part themselves 
immigrants from the west of the Hugh, can find plenty of work on 
good wages. 

Castes. —The following is a list of the different Hindu castes in 
Nadiyd ' District, arranged "as far as possible in the order in which 
each ranks in local public esteem, and showing the occupations 
followed by each. The numbers are taken from the Census Report 
of 1872. The following list involves to a certain extent a repetition 
of the tables given at pp. 43-45. But it deals with a different aspect 
The most respectable castes are : (1) Brdhman, divided into two 
classes, the Rdrhi and Bdrendra Brdhmans, so called according to 
the names of the different divisions of the country assigned to the 
Brdhmans by Balldl Sen, King of Bengal, in the twelfth century. 
The Rdrhi Brdhmans originally came from the Districts west of the 
Bhdgirathi, and the Bdrendra Brdhmans from the country north of 
the Padmd or Ganges. The Brdhmans form the first caste in the 
Hindu social system, and are emplpyed as priests, spiritual guides, 
teachers of the sacred books ( sdstras ), landholders, merchants, 
traders, and even servants. They compose one of the most numerous 
castes in the District, and are found in all varieties of circumstances. 
The Census Report returned their number in 1872 at 60,024 in 
Nadiyd District. (2) Rdjput, the modem caste of Kshattriyas, 
and employed in military service, as landholders, merchants, mes¬ 
sengers, and also as servants in high-caste families. They are 
generally well off, and numbered 5017 in 1872. (3) Baidya, 

physicians by hereditary occupation, but many of them now hold 
land, or employ themselves as merchants, or in a variety of other 
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respectable occupations. They are generally well off, and number 
2357. (4) Khatris, or Kshattriyas, in reality up-country traders, 

who claim to belong to the Second or Kshattriya caste of the old 
Hindu system; returned in the District Ljpts as a trading caste, 
numbering 1314. (5) Achirjya, or Bhdt, astrologers, fortune¬ 

tellers, bards, etc.; generally poor; 1x7 in number. (6) Kayasth, 
employed in a variety of occupations, as writers, clerks, ministerial 
officers, police officers, landholders, traders, cultivators, etc.; 39,719 
in number, and generally well off. (7) Mdrwdrf, merchants and 
traders from the Upper Provinces; 39 in number; generally 
wealthy, or at all events well off. (8) Gandhbanik, spice sellers 
and shopkeepers; 8010 in number, and in middling circumstances. 
(9) Aguri, the highest of the cultivating castes; 118 in number, and 
ijairly well off. (10) Barui, betel sellers; 4279 in number, and 
generally poor. (11) Tambulf, betel growers and sellers by caste 
profession, t>ut they are now said to have abandoned their here¬ 
ditary occupation, and to have become landholders, merchants, 
large shopkeepers, etc.; 1683 in numtfcr, and generally well off. 
(12) Tell, oil-pressers by caste occupation, but many of them have 
abandoned their hereditary employment, and become landholders, 
merchants, etc.; 12,957 in number, and in general wealthy and 
influential. (13) Sadgop, cultivators; 17,506 in number, and 
generally poor. (14) Malf, or Milakar, gardeners, flower sellers, 
and makers of garlands, etc.; 2980 in number, and generally poor. 
'15) Kamdr, blacksmiths, and occasionally goldsmiths; 16,005 in 
lumber, and in middling circumstances. (16) Kansirf, braziers 
ind workers in bell-metal; 2215 in number, and fairly well off. 
17) Kumir, potters and makers of earthen idols, etc.; 20,420 in 
lumber, and generally in mediocre circumstances. (18) SankMri, 
nanufacturers of shell bracelets and ornaments; 175 in number, 
nd mostly poor. (19) Nipit, barbers; 21,657 in number; poor. 
(20) Mayrd, or Madak, makers and sellers of sweetmeats; 9337 in 
lumber, and in middling circumstances. 

The following eleven castes are less respectable than the fore¬ 
going, but are not despised:—(21) Goila, keepers of cattle, milk 
md butter sellers ; 91,269 in number; generally poor. (22) Garerf, 
tattle tenders. There is only one member of this caste in Nadiyi 
District. (23) Kloeri, cultivators; 8702 in number. (24) Kurmf, 
Cultivators; 1654 in number; generally poor. (25) Kaibartta 
and ChAsi Dis, landholders, merchants, cultivators, and servants. 
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According to the sastras, the original caste occupation of the 
Kaibarttas was that of fishermen, but in this part of Bengal'very 
few Kaibarttas are found who follow that employment. The caste 
is the most numerous in the District, and is returned in the Census 
Report of 1872 at 114,857. In general, they are fairly prosperous. 

(26) Chasa Dhopa, cultivators; 9027 in number; mostly poor. 

(27) Subarnabanik, dealers in gold and silver ornaments, usurers,, 

landowners, and cultivators; 662S in number, and generally wel’ 
off, some members of the caste being very wealthy men. (aS\ 
Sckera, or Svvarnakar, gold and silver smiths; 5027 in number, 
generally well off. (29) Vaislyiav, Vishnuvite religious mendi¬ 
cants. These are more a sect than a caste, and will be described 
more fully on page 51 ; their number in Nadiya District in 1872 
was returned at 16,888. (30) Chhular, or Sutradhar, carpenters, 

9126 in number, and mostly poor. (31) Tanti, weavers; 9418 in 
number ; mostly well off 

The following forty-six are low castes, and are despised :—(32) 
Sunn, spirit makers and sellers; 10,118 in number; generally wel’ 
olf. (33) Dhobi, washermen; 4815 in number, and general]} 
poor. (34) Jogi, weavers; 15,368 in number; generally poor. 
(35) Kalu, oil pressers and sellers; 17,162 in number; princi¬ 
pally poor. (36) Kapali, cultivators and manufacturers of gunny 
bags; 12,961 in number; generally poor. (37) Pura. growers 
and sellers of vegetables; 2188 in number; mostly poor. (38) 
Jalia, fishermen and boatmen ; 20,39.8 in number ; geneially poor. 
(39) Mala, fishermen and boatmen ; 13,237 in number ; poor. (40' 
Manjhi, boatmen ; 74 in number ; poor. (4 1) Fatnf, boatmen, "n 
generally in charge of the ferries on the rivers; 3564 m cm , 
generally poor. (42) Rajbansi, fishermen and cultivators ; 1330 n 
number; poor. (43) Pod, fishermen and cultivators ; 4250 in* 
number; poor. (44) Tior, fishermen; 12,433 i’ 1 number; pood 
(45) Behara, labourers and palanquin-bearers; 8796 in number! 
poor. (46) Rawani Kahar, palanquin-bearers; 25S3 in number 
{47) Dhanuk, day-labourers ; 30S in number. (48) Laheri. or Nun 
makers oflac bracelets ; 30 in number. (49) Chunari, lime-burners 
830 in number. (50) Kan, day-labourers, cultivators, and musicians 
not given as a separate caste in the Census Return, but the Col 
lector states that they are few in number, and poor. {51) Chand.il 
cultivators, fishermen, village watchmen, and hired labourers 
42,062 in number. (52) Beldir, day-labourers; 65 in dumber, 
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(53) Kora, cultivators and hired labourers; 3 in number. (54) 
Bdiri, mat-makers and musicians; 1789 in number. (55) Bdgdi, 
fishermen, cultivators, village watchmen, and palanquin-bearers; 
35,576 in number. (56) Bihelid, labourers^and cultivators; 1270 
in number. (57) Bauri, fishermen, cultivators, and palanquin- 
bearers; 2016 in number. (58) Dom, makers of bamboo baskets, 
cane-workers, etc.; 2937 in number. (59) Bhuiyd, cultivators; 786 
* in number. (60) Bind, labourers; 1017 in number. (61) Chain, 
laBourers and cultivators; 655 in number. (62) Dosadh, cultivators 
and labourers; 87 in number. (63) Chamar and Mucin, shoemakers 
and leather dealers ; 57,375 in number. (64) Bhuimdh, builders of 
mud walls, gardeners and cultivators; 1866 in number. (65) Mai, 
snake-charmers; 4407. (66) Tun, basket makers; 336 in number. 

(67) Pdsi; only 1 in the District. (68) Mahili, labourers; 18 in 
number. (69) Mdlo, labourers; 2567 in number. (70) Buna, 
labourers, principally employed in indigo manufacture; 16,028 in 
number. (71) Bediyas, a semi-aboriginal tribe; half Hindus, half 
Muhammadans in religion, but recognised by neither; the gipsies of 
Btlngal. They were fcrf-ierly a predatory tribe, ostensibly gaining 
their livelihood as jugglers and fortune-tellers by day, but during 
tile night committing burglaries and gang robberies. Although the 
'Watchfulness of our Magistrates and police has compelled them to 
.jounce almost altogether their more daring enterprises, many of 
jem have not yet settled down to fixed homes and regular modes 
life, but wander about from village to village with their families, 
ing under tents, tending cattle, exhibiting feats of jugglery, beg- 
gfeig, and committing thefts and robberies; 434 in number, (72) 
Marangd, day-labourers ; 310 in number. (73) Shikari, hunters; 48 
irj number. (74) Kaora, swine-herds; 2312 in number. (75) Hart, 
si trine-herds; 4113 in number. (76) Mihtar, sweepers; 434 in 
number. (77) Murddfardsh, corpse-bearers; not mentioned as a 
separate caste in the Census Returns. The return gives a total of 
p/6,429 as persons of unknown or unspecified castes, or of persons 
enumerated by nationality only, or of persons of Hindu origin not 
recognising caste (besides Native Christians), making a strictly 
Hindu population gf 642,704 souls. Nothing is known that throws 
a ly light on the history of the first settlement of races or castes in 
the District. The Brdhmans have ceased to command the supreme 
social respect and religious veneration formerly paid to them. Eng¬ 
lish education has spread among all the respectable classes, and 
VOL. in.' 
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claims to reverence that are founded on superstition are every day 
more generally rejected. 

The Musalmans numbered 984,106 in 1872. They admit no 
distinction of caste; yet four classes exist among them strongly - 
demarcated by occupation and sodal inferiority from the rest ot 
the Muhammadan community. These are: (1) Nikdri,'fishermen, 
boatmen, and fruit-sellers; (2) Nalud, makers of reed mats ( darmd ): 

(3) Jold, weavers; and (4) Kalu, oilmen. These four quasi-castes, 
of Muhammadans are few and poor. 

General Remarks on the foregoing Figures. — The pre 
ceding pages represent the results of the first attempt to ascertain 
by actual enumeration the Castes and Occupations of the people^ 
as derived from the Census of 1872. The Census Report, para¬ 
graphs 519, 520 et scq., pp. 207-8, gives in detail the sources of in 
accuracy and incompleteness which had to be contended with. Th( ’ 
chief of them are thus stated :—‘The labour which the compilatioi 
of the Occupation tables involved has been enormous, and 1 cannt 
regard the result as altogether satisfactory. Even were it possibf ^ le 
to train large establishments “located in different places, so th at 
blunders on their part should be the exception instead of the rul_ ' e, 
practical difficulties arise at every step, from the indefiniteness of th e 
information afforded by the returns themselves. To take as a” ] 
instance the first class,-‘-Government servants;—the figures under d* ( i 
head will probably be found very wide of the truth. A man wl ‘ b 
describes himself merely as an engineer, a kardni or a piyddd. m; -y 
or may not be a Government servant, and it is left to the discretic ,i>n 
of the compiler to include or omit him from the class. The san^ie 
difficulty presents itself in regard to every other class. A weaver ms j ,y 
weave silk, cotton, or jute : but unless information on the point 1 ’s 
afforded, it is impossible to acquire a satisfactory idea of those variou . J ' ■ 
trades. ... In the form of return, the occupation of male adub 1 5 
only was intended to be recorded. In cases, however, where thei° ne 
was no male adult householder, the occupation entered has bee' r In 
assumed to be that of the women shown against it. The statemen'/ jt,« 
therefore, as regards women is altogether incomplete. The occup J1 'Ra¬ 
tion of those women who -have husbands or fathers is not show.”™ ri, 
while that shown is often the occupation rather of the woman’s af s y- 
sent or deceased husband than her own. A strictly accurate retur °jfn 
of the occupation of women can, of course, only be compiled whe bn 

each individual woman is - separately specified in the returns/ rs; 

>er.t 
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Religious Divisions of the People. —The population com- 
uises Muhammadans, Hindus, Brdhma Samdj followers, Native 
hristians both Protestant and Roman Catholic; and several 
■uportant Hindu sects, as the Vaishnavs, Kartdbhajds, and Bdla- 
dmbhajdsi As already stated, the total population of Nadiyd 
District amounts to 1,812,795 souls; namely, 877,125 males and 
>35,670 females. Of these, 393,9x7 males and 427,115 females (total 
(21,032) are for religious purposes loosely grouped as Hindus, who 
bus form 45-3 per cent, of the total population. The Muhammadans 
- consist of 479,407 males and 504,699 females; total, 984,106, or 54-3 
mer cent, of the whole population of the District. No Buddhists 
ire found in Nadiyd. The Christian community consists of 3069 
nales and 2908 females; total, 5977, or ’32 per cent, of the total 
Dopulalion. The remainder of the population are not separately 
.lassified according to religion, but are entered in the Census 
Report under the heading of Others. They consist of 732 males 
$nd '} ;8 females; making 1680 in all, or -09 of the total population. 

' T'ii Muhammadans, as stated abcwe, are the most numerous 
ection of the population, and are returned in the Census Report as 
lumbering 984,106 souls, the proportion of males being 487 per 
cut. Their social status is not high, as they are mostly poor 
ultivators. A few are petty landed proprietors or respectable mer- 
hants and traders; but the Hindus are generally better off than 
|ie corresponding class of Muhammadans. The labourers and 
ultivators of both classes are equally poor. Islam has long ceased 
0 make any further progress in Nadiyd. The existence of a large 
dusahndn population in the District is accounted for by wholesale 
orobk conversions at a period anterior to the Mughul Emperors, 
bring the Afghan supremacy, and also to the circumstance that 
sadiyi was the highway between the great Muhammadan settle¬ 
ments of Murshidabdd and Dacca. The only form of sectarianism 
Rich the Muhammadan religion has developed in the District is a 
ather powerful Fardizf community. They are not actively disloyal, 
-ut cultivate their fields like the rest of the peasantry. Forty-two 
ears ago the case was very different, and the fanatic leader, Titu 
jMiydn, found in Nadi yd a sufficient body of disaffected Fardizi 
'husbandmen, as to lead him to set uj? the standard of revolt, and 
’for a short time to defy the British Government. 

(, Brahma SamaJ. —The number of Brdhma Samdj followers in 
i'Nadiyd^is reported by the Collector to be about tw.o hundred. 
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leases out his lands, the rents of which he collects, paying his 
assessment directly .into the Collector’s Treasury; (2) Patn'idAr; 
(3) Dar-patn'ular ; (4) Sihpatniddr ; (5) Istimrdrl, or Mukarrari, 
or Gdnthiddr; (6) Maurust Jamdddr; (7) Ijardddr; (8) Dar-ijd- 
rdddr; (9) Sih-ijdrdddr; (10) Jamdddr; (11) Korfd Jamdddr , 
with the subordinate tenures of Dar-jamddar and Sih-jamdddr; 
and (12) the Jotddr or Uibandi cultivator. In this list Nos. 2 to 
11 are not necessarily intermediate between 1 and 12, although' 
they are so in some instances. On the contrary, No. 12 may b*e a 
tenure directly subordinate to No. x, and it very frequently happens 
that this is the case. For details, see ante, vol. ii. 

A Zamindari is a separate estate, paying the land revenue direct- 
to the Treasury. The owner of such an estate is called a zaminddr 
or Sadr Mdtguzdr.. 

A Patni may be defined as an estate or zamindari, the proprietor 
of which [>ays rent to a superior landlord instead of to Covernment 
direct, and holds his land at a fixed rate of rent, and on a permanent 
tenure. His powers to create subordinate proprietary rights in his 
estate are expressly defined and limited by law, with the object of 
protecting the revenue due to Government from the sadr mdlguzdr 
or superior landlord. A darpatni holds the same relation to a patni 
as the latter does to the estate in which it is included, and so on 
with sihpatnis, the holders of both these tenures having the same 
rights as the one immediately above them. 

An Ijara, on the other hand, is not an estate, but a farm, which 
may be co-extensive with a patni , or even with the original estate, 
but which is leased for a term of years only, and gives no proprietary 
rights, nor does it empower the holder to create new subordinate 
tenures other than small holdings, such as jama or utbandi jots, nor 
to interfere with the existing ones. Farms sublet and again sublet 
are called dar-ijdrd and sih-ijdrd. The holders of these tenures 
exercise precisely the same powers as the head farmer, but pay 
their rent, unless otherwise stipulated, to the holder from whom 
they derive their lease. 

A Mukarrari or Istimrari tenure is one held subordinate to 
the superior landlord, at a fixed rent, and on a permanent lease. 
The rent is usually paid to the person in possession of the land in 
which the tenure is included, whether patniddr or ijardddr. The 
theory of these fixed tenures is, that they existed before the creation 
of the estate as an entity paying rent to the English Government; 
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but numbers of them have been created by landholders subsequently 
to the establishment of the present ruling power. 

A Maurusi tenure is a heritable holding for an unlimited time, 
and from which the occupant cannot be ejected by the superior 
landlord, except on failure to pay rent. It is however liable to 
enhancement on certain specified conditions. The tenure is, in 
fact, precisely the same as one in which the holder has rights of 
•occupancy; but in Nadiya District, maurusi and mukarrari are 
usefl as convertible terms. The legal distinction has been laid 
down by the High Court. 

A Jama is an ordinary leasehold tenure, and is generally held by 
the actual cultivator, but sometimes sublet to the korfd jamdddr, or 
to the utbandi cultivator. Both a jama and an utbandi tenure < an 
be held immediately subordinate to any one of the tenures above 
enumerated. 

Ur Hanoi is applied to land held for a year, or rather for a season 
only. The general custom is for the husbandman to get verbal per¬ 
mission to cultivate a certain amount of*land m a particular place 
at a rate agreed upon. While his crop is on the ground, the land 
is measured, and the rent is assessed on it. A large proportion of 
the cultivable area of Nadiya District is let out in uibamU, but it 
is difficult to say whether there is any tendency to the increase or 
decrease of this tenure. The land agent of the largest zaminddr in 
the District, says that the utbandi system is on the decrease; but hr 
stands alone in this opinion amongst those whom the Collector con¬ 
sulted. In estates containing any considerable quantity of ijdrd or 
leased land, utbandi tenures are undoubtedly on the increase. On 
estates where the utbandi cultivation shows a slight tendency to 
decrease, it results rather from the desire of the cultivators to hold 
their lands by leases than from a wish on the part of the landlord 
to discontinue the utbandi system. The present large number of 
utbandi tenures in Nadiya District is attributed by the Collector to 
the breaking up of othe r more stable tenures, by the famine of 
1865-66 and by the epidemic which prevailed in the District from 
1861 to 1868. 

The foregoing list of tenures and under-tenures does not include 
the different kinds of freeholders. The Collector believes that the 
extent of land in* the hands of the superior landlords in Nadiyd 
District is less than half of that belonging to intermediate holders ; 
the assumed proportion being as five to eleven. The land agent 
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of the Mahdrdjd of Nadiyd, however, considers that the propor¬ 
tion is nearly equal; but this view is not accepted by the official 
authorities. 

Rates of Rent. —The Collector returned the rates of rent for 
the different varieties of land in the District in 1871, as unders 
(1) Bastu, or homestead land, pays at rat£s varying from 12s. to 
^3, or even jQ 6 per acre in some of the towns, or from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 10, or even Rs. 20, per bighd; the highest rates of course pre¬ 
vail in the towns. (2) Udbdstu, or land attached to the dwelling 
as yard, etc., pays a rent varying from 6s. to 12s. an acre, or from 
R. 1 to Rs. 2 a bighd. (3) DiJu, or land attached to the houses, 
and used as a kitchen garden, pays the same rent as No. 2. 
Bdgdt, or orchard lands, pay a'different rate of rent in various parts 
of the country. Thus, in Krishnagar Fiscal Division the rate is 
from 12s. to 30s. an acre, or from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 a bighd; in Mam- 
judni and Ukhra Fiscal Divisions the rate is 15s. an acre, or Rs. 2/8 
a bighd ; and in Paldsf (Plassey) it is 13s. 6d. an acre, or Rs. 2/4 a 
bigha. Barctj lands, or jdn gardens, pay a rent of from 12s. to 
ios. od. an acre, or from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 per bighd. MdtMn, 
or arable land, is assessed at froth 2s. 3d. to 7s. 6d. per acre, or 
from 6 anas to Rs. 1/4 per bighd, according to quality. In the 
Rdndghdt and Kushtia Subdivisions, however, the rate for excep¬ 
tionally fine arable land rises as high as 15s. an acre, or Rs. 2/8 a 
bighd. These lands are chiefly used for the dus and dman rice crops. 
The Collector reported in 1871 the rates at which these lands are 
assessed to be as follows, in different Fiscal Divisions. In Krish¬ 
nagar, rice lands are assessed from 3s. to 7s. 6d. an acre, or from 
8 dnds to Rs. 1/4 per bighd ; and in Mamjuam' and Ukhra, 3s. an 
acre, or 8 dnds a bighd; in Paldsi, 5s. 7id. an acre, or 15 ands a 
bighd; and in Bdgwdn, Faizulldpur, Kubazpur, Rdjpur, Pdl-mahal, 
and Khosdlpur, at from 3s. to 3s. pd. an acre, or from 8 to - 1 o ands 
a bighd. Sugar-cane and mulberry lands rent at the last mentioned 
places at 6s. an acre, or R. 1 a bighd. There are some old jama, 
or long lease lands, where the rent is so low as from 6fd. to 9d. an 
acre, or from ij to 2 dnds per bighd; but such low rates have now 
become very uncommon. 

In July 1872, the Government of Bengal called for a return, 
showing the prevailing rates of rent paid by the cultivators for 
the ordinary descriptions of land on which the common crops are 
grown ; and the following is condensed from thlSffcoftector of 
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Nadiya’s Report on the subject. For ordinary land producing 
rice or miscellaneous crops, the utbandi or year-by-year rates are 
given; and as these rates are only charged according to the quantity 
of land actually under cultivation, they are higher than by the jama 
or leasehold system, under which land is taken for a term of years 
at an annual rate, which is paid whether the land be cultivated or 
not. The Collector states that, as a general rule throughout the 
District, the rate- for jamci, lands is about half that for utbdnd't. 
Garden or orchard lands, however, are never leased on the utbandi 
system,- and for such I give the jama or leasehold rates. This 
explanation must be borne in mind in perusing the following list 
of rents for the- several Subdivisions of the District. They are 
intended to represent the highest rents, in which the cultivator 
has no rights in the soil, but merely enters as an utbandi cultivator 
on the land, and takes it at the market price. As a matter of 
fact, however, new leases tend to assimilate the jama rates to 
these utbandi ones, and the action of the Courts in enhancement 
suits under the Rent Law, assists, whili? it moderates, this process, 
even when the tenant has occupancy rights in the land. 

(1) Sadr, or Headquarters Subdivision. —Ordinary high lands, 
producing dm an rjee only, or aits rice, with a second crop of pulses, 
oil-seeds, etc., or if sown in jute, from 4s. 6d. to 7s. '6d. an acre ; the 
same land, if cultivated with pepper or indigo, from 6s. to 7s. 6d. 
an acre; the same land, if under sugar-cane, 7s. 6d. to 12s. an acre ; 
very deep marshy land, in which the latest winter rice is sown on 
the- chance of its not being entirely submerged, from 2s. 3d. to 
4s. 6d. an acre; exceptionally high land near homesteads, frequently 
formed by elevations made for homesteads and sides of lanks, and 
artificial mounds on which tobacco, betel-leaf, cotton, mulberry, 
turmeric, garden produce, etc,, from 13s. 6d. to 16s. 6<1. an acre ; 
the same land, when used for plaintain gardens, from 6s. to 12s. 
an acre; jama rates for orchards of mango, jack, tamarind, or 
bamboos, 15s. to £1, 10s. od. an acre; jama rates for date trees, 
from 12s. to j£i, 10s. od. per acre. 

(2) Chuadanga Subdivision. —High lands, growing dman rice 
only, or arts rice, with a second crop <»f pulses, oil-seeds, etc., or for 
jute only, from 4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. an acre; the same land, if cultivated 
with pepper or indigo, from 6s. to 7s. 6d. an acre; the same kind 
of land growing sugar-cane, 9s. to 13s. 6d. an acre; very deep 
marshy^nil§ in which late winter rice is sown, none in cultivation ; 
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exceptionally high lands near homesteads, on which tobacco, betel- 
leaf, cottbn, turmeric, and garden produce is grown, from 9s. to 
16s. 6d. an acre; plantain gardens, 12s. an acre; jama rates for 
date trees, of which there are very few in this Subdivision, 
j£i, '4s. od. an acre; jama rates for jack, mango, and tamarind 
orchards, jQ\, 10s. od. an acre. Thatching grass is sold as it 
stands, at from jQi, 4s. od. to j£i, 16s. od. per acre. It is scarce 
in this Subdivision, and the rates are abnormally high on account 
of the floods in 1871.' 

(3) Hangaon Subdivision. —High lands, growing dman rice only, 
or dus rice, with a second crop of pulses, oil-seeds, etc., or jute only, 
rate from 3s. yd, to 7s. 6d. an acre; same description of land, if 
cultivated with pepper or indigo, from 6s. to 7s. 6d. an acre; same 
land under sugar-cane, from 6s. to 12s. an acre; exceptionally high 
lands near homesteads, on which tobacco, betel-leaf, cotton, turmeric, 
garden produce, and plantains are grown, from 6s. to 12s. an acre; 
t'arnd rates for mango, jack, tamarind, and bamboo groves, from 12s. 
to 11, 1 os. od. an acre; j/.md rates for date trees, of which there 
is an extensive cultivation, from 15s. to 18s. an acre. Some of the 
soil is very sandy, and hence the wide range of rent for rice land. 

(4) Ranaghat Subdivision. —High land, growing dman rice 
only, or dus rice, with a second crop of pulses, oil-seeds, etc., or 
jute, from 3s. i|-d. to 6s. 4|d. an acre; the same land growing 
pepper or indigo, 3s. rod. to 6s. 4|d. an acre; the same land 
growing sugar-cane, 5s. yd. to i os. 3d. an acre; the same land 
under lil seed only, is. nd. to 4s. 5^-d. an acre; exceptionally 
high land near the homestead, on which tobacco, betel-leaf, cotton, 
turmeric, garden produce, and plantains are grown, from 7s. 8|d. 
to 15s. 4|d. per acre; the same land, on which betel-leaf alone is 
grown, from 12s. yjd. to £1, os. 6d, per acre. Potatoes are grown 
in this Subdivision only, jama rates for mango, jack, and tamarind 
plantations, from i os. 3d. to 13s. 5d. an acre; jatna rates for date 
trees, of which there is an extensive cultivation in the Subdivision, 
from 5s. i|d. to 10s. 3d. an acre. Thatching grass sells as it stands, 
from 1 os. 3 jd. to 15s. 4fd. per acre. 

{5) Kushtia Subdivision.— High land, growing dman rice only, 
or dus rice, with a second crop of pulses, oil-seed, etc., or jute only, 
from 4s. 7]d. to 5s. 8jd. per acre; the same land* growing indigo, 
from 4s. 7 jd. to 5s. 8 jd. per acre; pepper or chilies are hardly ever . 
grown in this Subdivision; sugar-cane land, 10s. rod. an acic; very 
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low m'arsh'y land, on which late winter rice is grown, of which there 
is a good deal in Kushtifi Subdivision, from is. id. to is. 7|d. an 
acre; exceptionally high land near homesteads, on which tobacco, 
betel-leaf, cotton, turmeric, mulberry, garden produce, and plantains 
are grown, .from 8s. 8d. to 13s. an acre; jam a rate for mango, 
tamarind, bamboo, jack, and date orchards, £1, is. 8d. per acre. 
Thatching grass is sold as it stands, from Ss. 8d. to 13s. per acre. 

- (6) Mihrpur Subdivision. —High land, growing a man rice 
only, or aits rice, with a second crop of pulses, or oil-seeds, or jute 
only, from 2s. 3d. to Rs. 7/6 ah acre; for land growing pepper or 
indigo, the rates are about the same; sugar-cane, from 6s. to 12s. 
an acre; exceptionally high land near homesteads, growing mis¬ 
cellaneous crops as stated above, from 6s. to 15s. an acre; jama 
rates for mango, jack, tamarind, and bamboos, from Li, 10s. od: 
to jji, 17 s. 6d. an acre; jama rate for date trees, from 12s. to 
jQi, ios. od. for each District. Thatching grass sells at from 6s. 
to 12s. an acre as it stands. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the rates given in the foregoing statements are utband'i rates, 
except in the case of orchard lands, where jama rates are expressly 
specified. 

Old Rates of Rent. —The Collector has kindly furnished me 
with statement of rates of rent which prevailed in different Fiscal 
Divisions of Nadiya at the close of the last century. They are 
taken from lists of rates which were filed by the landholders 
between 1193 and 1202 n.s., or from 1786 to 1795 A ->D about the 
time of the Permanent Settlement, which was finally effected in 
1793. The following figures show the then prevailing rates in 
twenty-six Fiscal Divisions of Nadiyfi for the various descriptions 
of land:— 

(1) Alampur : fius or two-crop land, 2s. 5 jd. an acre, or 6i finds 
a bighfi; fiman land, the same* vegetable land, 5s. 6jd. an acre, 
or ’ 14J finds per bighfi; homestead land, 3s. 8d. per acre, or 
9-f finds per bigha; bamboo land, 9s. 9d. an acre, or Rs. 1/10 per 
bigha ; mango garden, rent charged at the rate of 3d., or 2 finds 
for each tree; jack trees, 6d., or 4 finds each tree; cotton, 
3s. id. per acre, or 8| finds per bighfi; tobacco, 5s. 6]d. per 
acre, or 14J finds per bighfi ; plantain, 9s. 9d. an acre, or Rs. 1/10 
per bighfi; garde*) land, 5s. 6|d. per acre, or 144 finds a bighfi; 
jute, 2s. 5J1I. an acre, or finds per bighfi. To save space, in the 
subserm^t Fiscal Divisions, I only give the rate per acre, and in 
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English coinage. The bighd rates may be ascertained by dividing 
the acreage rates by three. 

(2) Ashrafabad : dus or two-crop rice land, 3s. 7A an acre; 
dman, or winter rice land, 2s. 8|d.; arhar, is. 2^d.; vegetable, 
7s. 3 Jd.; straw land, 2s. 5-Jd.; fallow land, 2s. 8^d.; homestead, 

• 7s. 3fd.; bamboo, 7s. 3|d.; mango, 4k!. per tree; jack, 6d. per 
tree; cocoa-nut, 3d. per tree; cotton, 4s. iofd.; sugar-cane, 8 s t . 
iojd.; garden land, 9s. 94 an acre. 

(3) Baghmara : dus land, 2s. 5 Jd. an acre; dman, the same; 
vegetable, 3s. 8d.; homestead, 3s. 84 ; bamboo, 9s. 94 ; mango, 
3d. per tree;, jack, 4^d. per'tree; tamarind, 4^d. per tree; cocoa- 
nut, 3d. per tree; cotton, 3s. 4|d. an acre; tobacco, 3s. 8d.; 
plaintain, 9s. 4jd.; bil, or swamp land, rs. 7d.; and jute, 3s. 8d. 
an acre. 

' (4) Bagwan : dus land, 3s. id. an acre; aman, 3s. 8d; vegetable, 
5s. 6|d.; fallow land, 2s. 8|d.; homestead land, 5s. 6Jd.; bamboos, 
sjd. per clump; mango, 3d. per tree; jack and tamarind, 6d. per 
tree; pan garden, 19s. 6d v an acre; tobacco, 5s. 6Jd.; plantain, 
4s. 9]d.; swamp land, 11 |d.; moist land, 2s. 5|d.; mulberry, 10s. 
11 I'd.; and jute, 3s. 2 j-d. an acre. 

(5) Eaizullapur : dus land, 3s. pd. an acre; dman, is. io|d.; 
homestead land, 9s.; lands surrounding the homestead, 7s.. 6d.; 
bamboo, 12s.; and garden land, 9s. an acre. 

(6) Havilishaiir : dus land, 3s. 8d. an acre; dman, 3s. 8d. ; 
vegetable, 7s. 3|d.; homestead land, 9s. gd.; bamboo, 8s. 6]d.; 
cotton, 4s. lojjd.; sugar-cane, 8s. 6|d.; and garden land, 9s. cjd. 
an acre. 

(7) Jaipur: dus land, 2s. 5 Jd. ; aman, 2s. sjd.; vegetable, 
4s. roJfd.; fallow land, is. io^d.; homestead land, 3s. 7|d.; 
bamboo, 9s. 9d.; mango groves, 3d. per tree; jack, 4~|d. per tree; 
tamarind, 6d. per tree; cotton, 3s. 4id. per acre ; pan garden, 14s. 
7^d.; tobacco, 4s. io|d.; plantain, is. id.; sugar-cane, 9s. pd.; 
garden land, 3s. j'Jd.; swamp land, is. 2d. per acre. 

(8) Karigachhi : dus land, 3s. 7fd. an acre; dman, 2s. 81 d.; 
vegetable land, 5s. 6Jd.; fallow land, 2s. 81 -d.; homestead land, 
5s. 6]d.; bamboo land, 9s. 9d.; mango groves, 3d. per tree; jacks, 
6d. per tree; tamarinds, is. per tree; cocoa-nuts,' 3d. per tree; 
cotton, 4s. 9jd. ; pdn gardens, 19s. 64 ; tobicco, 5s. 8|d. ; 
plantains, 4s. gjd.; sugar-cane, 10s. ii jd.; garden land, 5s. 6Jd.; 
turmeric land, 5s. 6|d.; swamp land, is. 2|d. per acre. 
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(9) Khosalpur : dus land, is. 6d. an acre; dman &nd, is. io|d.; 
vegetable land, 6s.; straw land, is. 6d.; homestead land, 13s. 6d.; 
lands surrounding the homestead, 9s.; bamboo land, 9s.; cotton, 
6s.; pdn garden, 18s.; plantains, 7s. 6d.; sugar-cane, 9s.; and 
garden land, 12s. an acre. 

(10) • Kusdaha: dus land, 3s. id. an acre; dman land, 2s. 3d.; 
arhar, is. 2§d.; vegetable land, 6s. id.; straw land, is. z]d .; fallow 
land, is. io^d.; homestead land, 5s. 6|d.; bamboo land, 12s. 2|d.; 
mango groves, 3d. per tree; jacks, 4|-d. per tree; tamarinds, 6d. 
per tree; cocoa nuts, 3d. per tree; cotton, 4s. g|d. an acre; pdn 
gardens, 9s. 9d.; tobacco land, 6s. id.; plantain lands, 4s. 4fd.; 
sugar-cane land, ros. n^d.; garden land, 5s. 6|d.; turmeric land, 
9s. 9d.; swamp land, 7 s. 7|d.; and jute land, 4s. 3fd. an acre. 

(11) Krishnagar : dus land, 3s. 7fd. an acre; dman land, 
3s. id. ; vegetable land, 5s. 6|d.; fallow land, 2s. 8^d.; homestead 
land, 5s. 6|d.; mango groves, 3d. per tree; jacks, 6d. per tree; 
tamarinds, is. per tree; cotton land, 4s. 9^d. per acre; pin gardens, 
19s. 6d.; tobacco land, 5s. 6|d.; plantain land, 4s. g^d.; sugar¬ 
cane land, 10s. n|d.; garden land, 5s. 6|d.; turmeric land, 5s. 
G\A. ; and swamp land, is. 2-|d. an acre. 

(12) Kubazpur : dus land, 3s. id. an acre; dman land, is. 7d.; 
homestead land, 7s. 3fd. ; lands surrounding the homestead, 6s. id.; 
cotton land, 4s. io|d.; garden land, 7s. 3 Jd. per acre. 

(13) Mahatpur: aus land, 3s. 7fd. an acre; dman land, 2s. 
8|d.; vegetable land, 5s. 6]d.; fallow land, 2s. 8£d.; homestead 
land, 5s. 6^d.; bamboos, 2|d. a clump; mango groves, 3d. per 
tree; jacks, 6d. per tree; tamarinds, is. per tree; cotton land, 4s. 
9|d.; tobacco land, 5s. 6£d.; plantain land, 4s. 9 Jd.; sugar-cane 
land, 10s. 1 i£d.; garden land, 5s. 6£d.; turmeric, 5s. 6|d.; and 
swamp land, is. io|d. per acre. 

(14) Muhammad Alipur: dus land, 3s. 4W. per acre; dman 
land, 3s. 4^d. per acre; vegetable land, 4s. 6d.; homestead land, 
9s.; land surrounding homesteads, 7 s. 6d.; bamboo land, 7 s. 6d. ; 
cotton land, 6s.; pdn gardens, 18s.; sugar-cane land, 6s. 9d.; and 
garden land, 9s. an acre. 

(15) Mamjuani : dus land, 3s. 7fd. ap acre; dman land, 3s. s^d.; 

vegetable land, 3s. 7fd.; straw land, 3s. id.; fallow land, 4s. o-Jd.; 
homestead land, £s. 6|d. ; bamboo land, 10s. 4|d.; cotton land, 
4s. 9^d.; pdn gardens, £1, 7s. od.; tobacco land, 5s. 6|d.; plantain 
land, 5s. ; sugar-cane land, 10s. n£d.; garden land, 5s. 6|d.; 
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moist land, is. 7d.; mulberry land, ios. iijd.; and jute land, 3s. 
m an acre. 

(16) Matiari : dus land, 2s. s^d. an acre; dman land, is, lojd.; 
Straw lan<j, is. 2|d.; fallow land, is. io£d.; homestead land, 3s. 
7^d.; bamboo land, 9s. 9d.; mango groves, 3d. per tree; jacks and 
tamarinds, 6d. per tree; cocoa-nuts, i|d. per tree; cotton land, 3s. 
id. per acre; tobacco land, 4s. io^d.; plantain land, 3s. id.; and 
garden land, 4s. to£d. per acre. 

(17) Mulgarh : aus land, 2s. 5|d. an acre; dman land, 2s. 5'-Jd.; 
vegetable land, 3s. 7|d.; straw land, is. 2|d,; fallow land, is. ioj|d.; 
homestead land, 3s. ifd.; bamboo land, 9s. 9d.; mango groves, 3d, 
per tree; jacks, 4^d. per tree; cotton land, 3s. id. per acre-; tobacco 
land, 4s. io|d.; plantain land, 3s. id. ; and sugar-cane land, 4s. 
io|d. per acre. 

(18) Munshiganj : dus land, 3s. id. per acre; dman land, 2s. 
5^d.; vegetable land, 5s. 6|d.; straw land, is: 2^d.; fallow land, 
2s. s^d.; homestead land, 5s. 6|d.; bamboo land, 2^d. per clump; 
mango groves, 3d. per tree; jacks, 6d. per tree; tamarinds, is. per 
tree ; cotton land, 3s. 7fd. per acre; tobacco land, 4s. io|d.; sugar¬ 
cane land, 9s. 9d.; garden land, 5s. 6^d.; and swamp land, is. 7d. 
an acre. . 

(19) Nadiya or Nabadwip: dus land, 3s. 7|d. per acre; dman 
land, 4s. io|d.; vegetable land, 9s. 9c!.; fallow land, is. io^d.; 
homestead land, 7s. 3|d.; bamboo land, 9s. 9d.; mango groves, 3d. 
per tree; jacks, 6d. per tree; tamarinds, is. per tree; cotton land, 
4s. io|d. anacre; pan gardens, £2, 3s. 6d.; tobacco land, 4s. io^d.; 
turmeric land, 4s. iojd.; and swamp land, is. io^d. per acre. 

(20) Pajnaur : dus land, 3s. 7|d. an acre; dman land, 2s. 8£d.; 
vegetable land, 7s. 3|d.; fallow land, 3s. id.; homestead land, 
7s. 3|d.; bamboo land, nil-; mango groves, 3d. pe$ tree; jacks, 
4^d. per tree; cotton land, 4s. 9|d. an acre ; p&n gardens, j£x, 4s. 
4^d.; tobacco land, 9s. 9d.; plantain land, 7s. 3 Jd.; sugar-cane land, 
ios. 1 i|d.; garden land, 7s. 3fd.; and turmeric land, 9s. 9d. an acre. 

, {21) Pat Mahal: dus land, 5s. 3d. an acre; dman land, 3s.; 

homestead land, 6s.; lands surrounding homesteads, 3s.; bamboo 
land, 12s.; and garden land, 9s. an acre. " 

(22) Palasi (Plassev) : dus land, 4s. 3fd. an acre; vegetable 
land, 3s. 7|d.; straw land, 7fd.; fallow land,”' 3s. 7|d.; home¬ 
stead land, 6s. 9d, an acre; bamboo land, i|d. per clump; mango, 
groves, 2|d. per tree; jacks, 3d. per tree; cotton land, 41. 3fd. an 
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acre ;/^gardens, £1, 2s. od.; tobacco land, 3s. 7|d.; sugar-cane 
land, 4s. 31d.; moist land, 4s. 3f-d.; and mulberry land, 8s. 6|d. an 
acre. 

(23) Rajpur: dus land, 3s. gd. an acre; dman land, is. io^d .; 
vegetable land, 4s. 6d.; homestead land, 9s.; lands surrounding 
homesteads, 7s. 6d.; bamboo land, 7s. 6d.; cotton land, 6s.; and 
garden land, 9s. an acre. 

{24) Santipur : dus land, 3s. 7fd. an acre; dman land, 2s. 8£d.; 
vegetable land, 5s. 6jd.; fallow land, 2s. 8^d.; homestead land, 
5s. 6|d.; bamboo land, zjd. per clump; mango groves, 3d. per 
tree; jacks, 6d. per tree; tamarinds, pd. per tree; cotton land, 
3s. 5^d. an acre; pAn gardens, 19s. 6d.; tobacco land, 5s. 6|d.; 
plantain land, 3s. 7-fd.; sugar-cane land, 7s. 3-fd.; garden land, 
3s. 7|d.; turmeric land, 5s. 6|d.; and swamp land, is. 7A an 
acre. 

(25) Srinagar: dus land, 3s. 7fd. an acre; dman, 3s. id.; 
vegetable land, 5s. 6jd.; fallow land, 2s. Sid.; homestead land, 5s. 

6 Jd.; mango groves, 3d. per tree; jacks,* 6d. per tree ; tamarinds, 
is. per tree; cotton land, 4s. p|d. an acre; tobacco land, 6s. 9d.; 
sugar-cane land, 10s. ri|d.; and garden land, 10s. 4fd. an acre. 

(26) Ukhra: dus land, 3s. 7|d. per acre; dman, 2s. 8id.; arhar, 
is. 2^d.; vegetable land, 7s. 3fd.; straw land, 2s. 5-jd.; fallow land, 
2s. 8Id.; homestead land, 7s. 3fd.; bamboo land, 7s. 3-fd.; mango 
groves, 4|d. per tree; jacks, 6d. per tree; tamarinds, is. per tree; 
cocoa-nuts, 3d. per tree. 

The above were the rates existing in the foregoing Fiscal Divisions 
of the District, at the time when the investigations were in progress 
on which the Permanent Settlement was based. No records exist 
showing the old rates prevailing in the other Fiscal Divisions. By 
comparing these rents with the market rates on the ufbandi system 
for 1872, which I have given on pp. 75-77, it will be seen that rents 
in Nadiyd have everywhere risen 30 per cent, and in many localities 
doubled during the last 80 years of British rule. During that period 
the Government demand for Land Revenue has remained stationary, 
and the surplus has gone into the pockets of the permanent pro¬ 
prietary body whom our Settlement of 1793 created. The increased 
rents are due not |o any outlay of capital by the proprietors in the 
improvement of their lands, but to the construction of roads and 
railways, thp increased pressure of population, and the fact that the 
peasants how fall back on inferior qualities of land, and thus by 

vol. hi. p 
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economical laws raise the rent of the superior ones. The increase 
in the value of the land is the unearned increment incident to a 
country in a progressive state. 

Fallow Lands. —The high-level lands are used for dwelling- 
houses, homesteads, farm yards, gardens, or vegetable fields, and 
form the nuclei of villages. The lands lower than these and situated 
around villages produce dus rice, with a second crop of mustard, 
linseed, gram, peas, barley or wheat. 1’hese lands are also iisecf 
for sugar-cane, mulberry, hemp, and flax. Lands situated on a still 
lower level, and farther from the villages, produce a single yearly crop 
of dman or winter rice. The higher, or dus lands, are subject to the 
utbandi system of cultivation, and are sometimes allowed to remain 
fallow for three years after a continuous heavy cultivation for the 
same period. If not allowed to remain absolutely fallow, a light 
pulse crop, such as the tkikrd or arhar pea, is substituted for rice. 
The low or diman lands, generally speaking, are recruited by floods 
and inundations, and do not require to be allowed to remain fallow. 
Fields which are manured are never left fallow for more than one 
year. 

Rotation ok Grots. —The benefits of a mutation of crops form 
part of the hereditary knowledge of die Nadiya peasant, although he 
does not regularly practise the system. When land has become so 
thoroughly exhausted by over-cropping and want of manure as to 
be .unfit for any other purpose, groves of quick-growing bdbld trees 
are sown, and allowed to remain on the land for five or six years. 
J 3 y that time they have attained a height of about fifteen feet. 
They are then cut down, and sold at a high price for firewood. 
The land has meanwhile recovered its fertility, and is restored to 
ordinary cultivation. A more common mode is to take only a light 
crop of pulse instead of rice, as mentioned in the preceding para¬ 
graph. But in Nadiya, as elsewhere in Bengal, for the ‘ rotation of 
crops,’ one should read ‘ the substitution of crops.’ 

T.h f. Operation of Act X. of 1859 has resulted in a general en¬ 
hancement of rents. This increase has been most marked in those 
parts of the District where the indigo planters are landholders; that 
is, in the Subdivisions of Kushtia, Mihrpur, Chudddngd, and Ban- 
gdon. The example of the indigo planters has been followed by 
other landholders. Thus the rate of mdthdn or arable land has in 
many cases been raised from is. rold. and 2s. 3d. to 6s.,gnd 7s. 6d. 
an acre, or from 5 and 6 dnds to R. 1 and Rs. 1/4 jkr bighd; 
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and in the village of CMndsarak, a part of Krishnagar, the rate of 
homestead land has been uniformly raised by the help of Act X. of 
1859 to £ 1 per bighi 

Manure. —Lands adjacent to rivers, or watered by them, do not 
require manure, but other lands do. The manure used is cow-dung 
for rice and miscellaneous crops, and khol or oil-cake (the refuse of 
oil-seeds, after the oil has been extracted) for sugar-cane lands, and 
’for p&n gardens. From four and a half to six and a half hundred- 
wefghts of oil-cake per acre, or from two to three maunds per bigha, 
are considered sufficient for sugar-cane lands; and from twenty-two 
to twenty-six hundredweights of cow-dung per acre, or from ten to 
twelve maunds per bigha, for rice lands. The Collector estimates 
the cost of cow-dung from 6s. to j 2s. an acre, or from R. 1 to Rs. 2 a 
bigha, for rice lands. The charge for oil-cake manure for sugar¬ 
cane lands, at Rs. i'4 a maund of the cake, would be about 18s. 
an acre; but besides oil-cake, a proportion of cow-dung is also 
given for the sugar-cane crop, the total manure being estimated at 
£1, 1 os. od. to ^1, 16s. od. an acre, dr Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 a bigha, 
for sugar-cane lands or tobacco, and much more for pan gardens. 

Irrigation is only resorted to in the cultivation of the a man or 
winter rice crop in years when there is a scarcity of ram, and is 
then conducted by the means of artificial canals leading from the 
numerous swamps (bi/s) or small water-courses (kha/s) on to the 
fields. The average cost of such irrigation is reported by the 
Collector to amount to about 4s. 6d. an acre, or 12 anas a bigha. 
Wells are not used in Nadiyd District .for purposes of irrigation. 

Natural Calamities. —Tiie Heights that occur in this District 
are only partial, and the present generation remembers no such 
visitation on so large a scale as to affect the general harvest. 
Mildew and blights caused by insects injure particular crops every 
year, chiefly the cold weather ones. Locusts as a cause of whole¬ 
sale destruction to crops are unknown. 

Floods are common, and result from the rising of the rivers 
before they enter the District. Inundations sufficiently serious to 
affect the general prosperity of the people, happened five times 
within the experience of the present generation—viz. in 1838, 
1857, 1859, i867 fc and 1871. This latter flood is reported to have 
been the heaviest that has taken place in Nadiya since the com- 
mencemejy of the century. I give the Collector’s remarks on it 
in extenso. ‘The year 1870-71 closed favourably. Good rabi 
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(second crops) followed good rice crops ; and the early rains 
in March, though they had caused a little damage to the harvest 
which had just been gathered, or was fit to gather, had been most 
serviceable in enabling the cultivators to prepare the land for thfe 
ensuing season. There was literally no hot weather: the March 
rains were followed at short intervals by showers, until the 
ordinary rains set in. For some time the prospects of indigo, as 
of other crops, were good ; but by degrees it became evident that 
the rain, though not heavy, was too constant for indigo, which 
requires an alternation of sun and shower. The colour was washed 
out of the plants, and the leaves rotted and fell; and in some 
lands the plants were choked with jungle, the growth of which was 
favoured by the season. The indigo crop thus became a total 
failure throughout the District, except, perhaps, towards the 
Murshiddbdd District. The plant was so bad that it hardly repaid 
the expense of manufacture. The prospects of both the September 
and the winter rice crops were excellent until the beginning of 
August, when the rivers began to rise. By the middle of August 
it became evident that a serious inundation was to be apprehended. 
The portions of the Sadr Subdivision lying on the Bhdgiratlu, and 
the Mihrpur Subdivision, began first to suffer ; the north-east and 
central parts of the District suffered next, and, last of all, the 
eastern part of Chuadanga and Banguon Subdivisions. 

‘As might be expected, the dus crop, which was just ripening, 
suffered most in the tracts first inundated. The general progress 
of the inundation was sufficiently slow to give the autumn rice in 
the eastern parts time to ripen and to be gathered. The railway 
embankment, which did some mischief to the country lying be¬ 
tween it and the Matabhanga, was very useful to the inhabitants 
of the eastern portions, by keepipg off the water at a critical 
time. The winter crop was reaped in almost every place to which 
the inundation penetrated. The Bhagirathf rose and fell three 
times, and the other rivers twice. On each occasion I noticed 
that the Bhdgirathf was some days in advance of the others. In 
future inundations, it will be possible, I believe, by watching the 
Bhdgirathf, to foretell the floods in the other rivers. The people 
suffered severe hardships for two and a half months : they behaved 
with great patience and fortitude,—not despairing, but doing their 
utmost to save what they could. The food supplies were very 
closely watched ; and it is satisfactory to be able to. state that there 
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were no famine prices, and that the resources of the peasantry were 
in the great majority of cases sufficient for their support. A small 
sum was expended for relief of pressing necessities. 

‘ I have examined the records, with the view of comparing this 
flood with those of former times—of that of 1838, which is said 
by the people to have been considerable. I can discover nothing 
but an accidental mention of an escaped convict who failed to 
* make good his escape, because his way was barred by the flood. 
Of the inundation of 1823, which is said by the people to have 
been as high as the recent one, but much less protracted, I can 
find but little, and that little of a vague and general character. 
Much more information is apparently attainable regarding the flood 
of 1801, which seems to have been very serious. It is singular 
that that flood commenced about the middle of August, and that 
in the course of it a fall occurred exactly as in the case of the flood 
of 1871. It is possible that the fact of that flood having come 
under the immediate observation of the Governor-General himself, 
occasioned the greater interest which Appears to have been taken 
in it, as compared with those of more recent dates; but it was 
evidently very destructive. A sum of £316, ns. od. was expended 
in relief on that occasion. I have found but one person in the Dis¬ 
trict who recollected the flood of 1801 ; and the landmarks in his 
neighbourhood have so much changed in the course of seventy years 
that he was unable to compare the inundation with that of 1871. 
Upon the whole, it appears that the destruction of property was 
greater in 1871 than in any flood since rSoi, and possibly even 
greater than in that year, 

‘The loss of life in 1871 was very small, since the water rose 
but slowly; the heaviest losses were of cattle and crops. It is 
estimated, and I think the estimate moderate, that 200,000 head of 
cattle perished, either from starvation or from disease ; while of the 
rice crop, from half to two-thirds was lost. It was hoped that on 
the subsidence of the water, good^ cold weather crops might be 
sown and gathered, but this was not the case. The cold weather 
crops of all kinds were thrown back, and the average out-turn for 
the District was not more than from six to eight anas (from three- 
eighths to one^half). Several valuable crops,’such as chilies, 
arhar, tobacco, and sugar-cane, were scarcely to be seen. Feeling 
it to be cashable that landlords should not press their husbandmen 
at such H time, the officers of the District exerted all their influence 
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' to induce them to act with forbearance, and the example was set 
them by the Court of Wards. 

‘ After the subsidence of the floods, the people generally found 
employment; and so far, with the help of the zamindars and of the 
mahdjans, they have been supported. High wages have been given, 
and the misfortunes of the railway have had the effect of bringing 
much money into the District. In consequence of the loss of 
cattle, much of the cultivation for the present season (1872) has 
been laboriously effected by hand labourers, and this has also 
helped .to give employment to the poorer classes.’ 

No important Emiiank.mf.xts exist at present in Nadiya Dis¬ 
trict, at least none comparable in size to the 'Ddmodar embank¬ 
ments, or those in Orissa. The new Embankment ]fill, at present 
before the Bengal Legislative Council, Schedule D, mentions two 
embankments as situated within Nadiya District, viz.:—(1) a line 
of disconnected embankment on the left bank of the Bhagirathi, 
starting from I’lassey Bazar and running into Murshidabad Dis¬ 
trict; (2) the Kachikata embankment, about 4000 feet in length, 
on the east bank of the Matabhanga river, from the village of 
Lakshnripur to Radhakantpur, both situated in Raipur Fiscal 
Division. Some of the roads act as embankments, and the Col¬ 
lector reports that, although there may be a demand, there is no 
general necessity for any such protective works. 

Droughts occasionally happen, but Nadiya is less subject 
to this calamity than most Districts in Bengal. The only drought 
that affected the general prosperity of the District during the 
present generation took place in 1866, and was caused by a local 
absence of rain. No organized works are deemed necessary as 
safeguards against droughts ; but the cultivators frequently dam 
tip the water in the marshes and Jakes, for the irrigation of the 
cold weather crops. Any demand for irrigation works that may 
exist in the District is not for extensive canals, but for small cuttings 
or works for connecting the marshes, and preventing their silting up. 

Compensating Influences in cases of droughts or floods exer¬ 
cise an important influence in this District, both the high and low 
lands being sown as a safeguard against either contingency. In 
years of flood the low lands suffer, but the high lands yield heavier 
crops, and vice versa in years of drought. The compensating 
influence is only partial, however, and does not entirelj^make up 
for the losses sustained. 
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Famines. —The highest price to which rice has risen in Nadiyd 
District within the last thirty years, excepting in the famine year of 
1866, was in i860, when it rose as high as 7s. 6d. a hundredweight 
(Rs. 2/12 a maund), or about three-farthings a pound. The high rates 
of i860 were caused by the floods of 1859. The only real famine 
within the recollection of this generation took place in 1866, when 
the maximum price of rice rose to seventeen and a quarter pounds 
■pf coarse rice for a rupee. Prices have not yet returned to what 
wort considered the ordinary rates before the famine. 

Famine Warnings. —The Collector reports that prices should be 
considered to have reached famine rates when the cheapest sort of 
rice rises to eleven sets per rupee, or 10s. 2d. a hundredweight. 
This estimate is made on a calculation of the earnings of the lowest 
class of labourers, at not less than 9s. per month,—a rate only 
sufficient to maintain the family in food and clothing, and to 
keep a roof over their heads in.ordinary seasons. With rice at 
the price mentioned, viz, just above a penny a pound, this sum 
would just save him and his family from*absolute starvation. The 
smaller agriculturists, however, would be thrown on the market as 
labourers, while the general increase of prices would have narrowed 
the demand for labour. Wages would fall, and if, as is likely, they 
sank below 8s. a month, the labouring population would begin 
to starve. With rice one srr cheaper, i.c. Uvehe sers to the rupee, 
or a penny a pound, the lesser agriculturists could probably hold on 
for one season, and maintain themselves by loans on the future pro¬ 
duce of their lands. The loss of crops in any seasons, or a serious 
rise in prices after the harvesting of the winter crops in January or 
KTruary, would, in the opinion of.the Collector, be warnings of 
famine The cheapest sort of rice selling at eighteen sirs for the 
rupee, or Os. a^-d. a hundredweight in January, would be a warning 
of the approach of famine later in the year. 

The Collector thinks that the best test of the state of the people 
is the condition of the excise, especially that arising from the 
cheaper liquors. The greater part of this revenue is derived from 
the towns ; and the Collector states, that any calamity which seriously 
affects the country without materially affecting the towns, does 
not make itself perceptible through the fluctuations of the excise 
revenue. An instance of this occurred in 1871, when the tremen¬ 
dous flooijf had very little effect on the excise, as the towns, being 
on the '.high lands, were scarcely touched by the inundation. 
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Although it proved very destructive to the crops, prices were but 
little affected, as food was easily procurable from elsewhere. The 
District chiefly depends on the drnan or winter harvest; and should 
the dus harvest wholly fail, the winter rice, if an average "crop, 
would suffice to support the population of the District, even if 
entirely isolated. As matters now stand, prices would not rise 
to the famine rates if the adjoining Districts had produced average 
harvests of both sorts of rice. Nadiyd is in no danger whatevef 
of isolation in the event of a famine; and the means of importation, 
namely, the railway, the roads, and the rivers, are, in the opinion 
of the Collector, abundant. He offers no suggestions as regards 
remedial or mitigating measures during famine in the District. 

The Great Famine of r866 was severely felt in Nadiyd. -I con¬ 
dense the following account of it from the Famine Commissioner’s 
Report, dated 1867. The cyclone of 1864 had done great damage 
to the District, sweeping completely across it. A severe drought 
occurred the following year; and on the 25th October 1865, the 
Board of Revenue requested the Commissioner of the Presidency 
Division to report on the state of the rice crops, and the prices of 
food in each of the Districts under his charge. The Collector 
of Nadiyd accordingly reported on the 31st October that the 
out-turn of the rice crop was expected to be less than half that 
produced in ordinary years; that in some parts of the District 
the plant was utterly destroyed, so as to be beyond the hope of 
saving, even in the event of a fall of rain ; and the cold weather 
crop was also threatened with comparative failure if the drought 
should continue. The Collector stated that there was a disinclina¬ 
tion on the part of the cultivators to pay their rent, on the ground 
that every farthing would be required to buy food, and that he had 
been asked to establish a fixed rate at which the storekeepers and 
merchants should be compelled to sell rice. The poorest classes 
had already implored Government relief, as they were without 
food. The Collector also submitted the following statement of 
the prices of food then ruling (31st October 1865), as compared 
with the rates of the previous year :—dus paddy, rate in 1864, 
2s. 4|d. a cvvt., 1865, 4s. 9^d. a cwt.; dus rice, rate in 1864, 
4s. id., and in 1865, from 7s. iod. to 8s. 2d. a hundredweight; 
dm,an paddy, rate in 1864, 2s. 6|d., and in 1863, 5s. 5|d. a 
hundredweight; drnan rice, rate in 1864, from 4s. id. to 6s. 9fd., 
and in 1865, from 7s. 6d. to ns. a hundredweight. 
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These rates became a little easier when the crop was reaped, 
but the distress continued, and in March 1866 the missionaries of 
the Church Missionary Society addressed the Lieutenant-Governor 
on the subject. One of these, the Rev. T. G. Lincke, stated that 
‘a certain measure of rice, which some years ago cost three or 
four pice, now sells at thirteen or fourteen pice, which alone is 
sufficient to account for the present distress of the poor. Were 
I to tell you instances of how long many must go without food, 
and "what sort of materials they contrive to convert into food, 
you could not believe it, for it is really incredible, and yet it is 
true nevertheless.’ Another missionary, the Rev. F. Schurr of 
Kdpdsddngd, stated that ‘ respectable farmers are so much reduced 
in circumstances that they cannot employ nearly so many day- 
labourers as they used to do in former times, and consequently 
the labouring classes are reduced to the point of starvation. They 
are now (March 1866) able to glean a little wheat, grain, etc., 
but after a month all the crops will have been gathered in, when 
nothing can be obtained by gleaning «in the fields. They are 
now thrown upon roots, berries, etc. for their chief support; 
and when that supply is exhausted, they will be forced to eat 
the rind of trees, grass, etc. I never witnessed such misery in 
my life.’ 

This appeal of the missionaries resulted in a report being called 
for from the Collector, on the condition of the poor in Nadiyd 
District in general, and of the Christian villages alluded to in 
particular. A thorough inquiry was then made, from which it 
appeared that the distress was severest in the central divisions ol 
the District, while in those parts in which much of the land is 
devoted to date trees, chilies, tobacco, and other of the more 
lucrative crops, the distress was^ least felt. The Collector, on the 
30th April 1S66, reported that the suffering was much less in the 
neighbourhood of Kushtia, Chudddngd and Mihrpur, than in other 
parts. ‘Regarding the rest of the District,’ the Collector stated, 
‘all accounts agree that there is great distress. There is no 
famine, for grain is to be had ; but there is very little money to 
buy it at the prevailing prices. For some months the poor (and 
in this word I include almost all the working classes) have not 
had more than <$ie meal a day, and it is to be feared that many 
have not even that. Nor can there be any doubt that there 
is a good deal of illness ; and I am afraid there have already been 
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a'few deaths owing to a want of sufficient food for so long. Here 
in Krishnagar the poor have been in the habit of going daily in 
numbers to the houses of the upper and middle classes of natives at 
the time of the evening meal, in order to get whatever food might 
be left over.’ In the Collector’s opinion, the time had then come 
for Government to alleviate the distress by giving employment to 
the people in road-making and other relief works; and the Govern¬ 
ment authorized him to devote the sum of £2000 out of an avail¬ 
able local fund of ^4500 for such works. * 

In May, public meetings were held at Krishnagar, Rdndghdt, 
Bangdon, and Chudddngd, and subscriptionsj^raised for the relief 
of the sufferers. Relieving depots were opened at several places 
in Krishnagar, where uncooked rice was gratuitously distributed. 
Small sums of money were sent out to the Subdivisions to meet 
cases of immediate want; and the Relief Committee determined 
to import rice from Kushtia and Calcutta for local sale, this course 
being thought more beneficial than sending money, which would 
only have the effect of raising the selling price of grain in the 
different localities. Before the end of May, relief works had been 
started at different parts in most of the Subdivisions, and a sum 
of ^£500 was assigned to the District by Government, from the 
unexpended balance of the North-West Provinces Famine Fund. 
In June the distress became very severe, and the money was 
rapidly expended both in giving employment to those who could 
work, and in feeding those who could not. On the 18th June, 
the Commissioner roughly calculated that about two thousand five 
hundred persons were employed on the special relief works, and 
that on public works of all kinds nearly four thousand persons 
were employed. More money was applied for, and on the 20th 
June the Collector received another ^500, and further sums from 
time to time. In August another sum of jQ 3000 was granted for 
relief works under the Magistrates’ superintendence, of which 
j£2ooo was spent. Feeding depots were established at different 
places, and in some few instances allowances were made to a 
limited number of people at their own homes. Weaving work 
was also found for the weaving caste of Krishnagar; and this 
measure is stated to have been even financially successful, no loss 
having occurred. The result of the various iheasures adopted 
was, that deaths by actual starvation and all mortality freyond that 
inseparable from a period of unusual scarcity were averted. The 
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total amount raised by local subscriptions was about ^noo, while 
Government contributed ^2450. 

In some parts of the District the distress caused by the drought 
was greatly aggravated by inundation. The rivers began to rise 
early in July with unprecedented rapidity, and the floods did much 
injury to the early (dus) rice crop in the western part of the 
District, along the banks of the Bhdgirathi. Before the extent of 
the damage done was ascertained, the floods had caused a panic 
in certain tracts, and the price of rice rose to i-f-d. per pound. 
It was reported by the Commissioner that about eighteen thousand 
acres of rice and ottfr two thousand acres of indigo had been 
submerged, and the crops almost totally destroyed. The state of 
the people in the inundated tract was deplorable ; they fed on the 
leaves of trees and roots of wild plants. Fifteen thousand persons 
were estimated to be suffering from want of food in this tract of 
country. 

The general distress began to diminish in August. The Com¬ 
missioner, who visited the District during that month, returned 
the prices of rice in different places to be as follows :—At Kushtia 
from jos. 7d. to ns. a hundredweight; at Chuadanga, 12s. a 
hundredweight; and at Krishnagar, from 13s. to 13s. 7^d. 'a hun¬ 
dredweight. The dus or early rice crop, which is extensively 
grown in Nadiyd, found its way gradually into the market during 
this month, and in parts which had escaped inundation the out¬ 
turn was unusually good. Prices fell rapidly, and a few relief 
centres in the interior of the District were dosed as being no 
longer required. In the beginning of September, the Collector and 
Committee took measures towards gradually contracting the relief 
operations. All able-bodied labourers were drafted off to the relief 
works ; and with regard to the -reft, the daily relief was gradually 
reduced, so as to offer no temptation to those who could support 
themselves. The number of applicants rapidly fell off, and in 
October only three or four relief centres remained open in the part 
of the District which had suffered most. 

Throughout the whole District twenty-four principal centres of 
relief were, at one time or another, in operation; besides about 
sixteen minor centres, at which gentlemen aided the Committee by 
distributing food at their residences, in localities remote from any 
principal ce?#re. 

The aggregate daily number who received gratuitous relief 
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throughout the operations is returned by the Collector at 601,123. 
The average number daily employed during the last week of May 
was 550; during the last week of June, 4415; during the last week 
of July, 12,059; during the last week of August, 5163; during the 
last week of September, 460. The aggregate daily number em¬ 
ployed on relief works was 337,059, including those employed up 
to-February 1867, in order to finish some works of great public 
benefit. Relief works were suspended on the 10th October 1866, 
but it was found necessary to resume them on the 5 th November, as 
the reaping of the cold weather crop did not afford so much employ¬ 
ment as was expected. The expenditure on these works up to 
October was about ^3300, and about ^1500 afterwards, total 
^4800. The total amount expended on gratuitous relief was 
^3548, 16s. od., of which ^2450 were assigned by Government, 
and ^1098 raised by private subscription within the District. The 
following is an extract from the report of the Collector of the Dis¬ 
trict upon the relief works carried on:—‘ These works consisted of 
repairs and construction 1 ' of roads, tanks,' and embankments. The 
first object was to provide employment for those in distress, without 
requiring them to go to any great distances from their houses; and 
that being carefully borne in mind, the next object was to get as 
good a return for the expenditure as possible. It happened that 
there was a good field for improvement at each of the principal 
centres of distress, so that no money was expended in one place 
which I should have preferred to spend at another. No wholesale 
contractors were employed; the workpeople were paid direct, 
generally by daily wages, which varied according to sex and age 
from three pice to ten pice, but sometimes by task work. Payment 
in food was attempted once or twice, but it was found that the 
charitable relief gave quite enough in that respect, and money pay¬ 
ments prevailed everywhere.’ The Collector estimates the return of 
work at one-half of the quantity which would have been obtained 
had none bqt able-bodied labourers been employed. Allowing, 
therefore, ^2400 of the ^4800 spent on Relief Works to be 
counted as charity, and adding the ^3548 expended on gratuitous 
relief, the total cost of relief during the famine amounted to ^5948, 
of which sum Government defrayed ^4850. ( The relief given to 
the distressed was timely and sufficient; and, as already stated, there 
is every reason- to believe that no mortality occurred beyona the 
inevitable diseases in times of scarcity.. Valuable co-operation and 
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assistance were rendered to the District officers by European and 
native gentlemen throughout the district. 

Foreign and Absentee Landholders. —Twenty-four European 
gentlemen are registered as landholders on the rent-roll of the District. 
The District Rent-Roll shows 2767 estates (in 1871-72), but only 
138 Musalmdns are registered as landed proprietors, although the 
Muhammadans form the majority of the population, or 54 - 3 per cent. 
The annual amount of land revenue paid by the 138 Muhammadan 
landholders is only £3079, out of a total land revenue of ,£101,755. 
More than half the whole District is reported to be in the hands of 
absentee proprietors. 

Roads. —The following are the principal local roads in Nadiyd 
District, together with their mileage and estimated annual cost of 
maintenance:—(1) Road from Krishnagar via Sdntipur to Kdlnd, 
fourteen and a half miles in length; estimated annual cost of main¬ 
tenance, ,£191,18s. od. (2) From Krishnagar to Krishnaganj, fourteen 
and a half miles; cost in 1870-71, ,£1028. This is not the average 
annual expenditure, but the cost incurred in 1870-71, most of which 
was for metalling. (3) From Krishnagar to Nadiyd, seven and 
a half miles; estimated annual cost, £50. (4) From Krishnagar to 

Mihrpur, twenty-nine miles; estimated annual cost, £230. (5) From 
Krishnagar via Rdndghdt to.Jagulf (the old military road), thirty-six 
miles; annual cost, £112, 2s. od. (6) From Chaprd to Tehata, the 
Imperial post line, nine miles; annual cost, £15. (7) From Mihr¬ 
pur to Rdmnagar railway station, twenty-one miles; annual /cost, 
£58. Total length, 131| miles ; annual cost, £1685 for repairs and 
maintenance. These Government roads are under local manage¬ 
ment ; but besides them, there are forty-four other lines of roads, 
also kept up under local management, between the villages, towns, 
and police stations. They represept a complete network of internal 
communication, although not always available for wheeled carts. 
They are chiefly maintained by the villagers and landholders. 

The following are the Imperial lines of road in Nadiyd District under 
the management and superintendence of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. (1) From Krishnagar to BaguM railway station, eleven miles in 
length; annual cost of maintenance, £245, 8s. od. (2) From Krish¬ 
nagar towards BarhampUr (unmetalled), twenty-eight and a half miles; 
annual cost, £109^83. od. (3) From Chdgdah railway station to 
Sukhs%ar onlHre Hdgli, six miles; annual cost, £22,8s. od. (4) From 
Chdgdah to Bangdon, twenty miles; annual cost, £425, od. 
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(s) From Rdndghdt to Sdntipur, nine miles; annua 1 cost,£240,18s. od. 
(6) From Chudddngd railway station to Mihrpur, eighteen miles ; 
annual cost, ^603, 14s. od. (7) From Chudddngd towards Jhanfdah 
in Jessor District, twenty-two miles; annual cost, ^323,4s. (8) From 
Kushtid railway station to Ddddpur, seven miles; annual cost, 
^39,18s. od. (9) From Kushtid to Sdlgarmudid, eleven miles; annual 
cost, ^34. (10) From Krishfiaganj railway station to Kotchdndpur 

in Jessor District, twenty miles, annual cost, ^790, 2s. od. No large 
markets or seats of commerce have lately sprung up upon'any of 
the above lines of roads. Total length of Imperial roads, 152-f 
miles, total annual cost, ^2834, 14s. od .; local roads, 13miles, 
annual cost, ,£1685. These make a total road mileage of 284 miles 
regularly kept up, besides minor tracts and routes from village to vil¬ 
lage, and the 44 roads maintained by the landholders and peasantry. 

Railways. —The Eastern Bengal Railway from Calcutta to 
Kushtid and thence to Godlanda, has a length of a hundred miles 
within Nadiyd District. The town of Kushtid is the only instance 
of a large market which has considerably increased owing to the 
influence of the railway. Godlanda, the new terminus of the railway, 
lies within Faridpur District. No large centres of industry have 
sprung up along the railway line in Nadiyd District; nor have any 
small railway stations, except Kushtid, grown into seats of com¬ 
merce to a sufficient extent to require special notice. But nearly 
all the railway stations are more or less used as depots for country 
produce. On the whole, however, the cheap and abundant water 
carriage still commands the traffic of the District. Until the ex¬ 
tension of the line of railway to Godlanda in 1870, Kushtid was 
the chief landing-place for jute and other products of Eastern 
Bengal, which were there transferred to the railway. The silting up 
of the river, and the extension o,f the Eastern Bengal line farther 
down the Ganges to Godlanda in Faridpur District, has removed 
much of the traffic of Kushtid to the new terminus. 

No Canals, mines, or quarries exist in the District. No minerals 
of any sort are found, and gold-washing in its deltaic rivers is unknown. 

Manufactures. —The two chief manufactures of Nadiyd District 
are cloth-weaving and indigo, for the former of which Sdntipur is 
especially famous. The fine cotton webs are, however, rapidly 
losing their distinctive character, as is also the case with Dacca 
muslins and Murshidabdd silks. The cloth manufactures appear to 
have been at first spread throughout the whole District; but they 
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became centralized in Sdntipur, owing to its being the site of a 
Commercial Residency, and the centre of large Government cloth 
factories in the old days of the East India Company. The Govern¬ 
ment purchases of Sdntipur muslin averaged, during the first twenty- 
eight years of this century, from ,£120,000 to ,£150,000. The 
Census of 1872 returns the weaving population at 13,680, besides 
273 jute weavers. 

Indigo Manufacture is the only industry which is carried on in 
Nadiya District by imported European capital. It dates from the 
latter half of the last century. Most of the large indigo concerns 
now existing in Nadiya sprung originally from very small native 
factories, which were bought up by Europeans at the beginning of 
this century. The District became gradually dotted with indigo 
concerns, owned by English capitalists, or by proprietors backed 
by money advanced from Calcutta Agency Houses. A great 
impetus was thus given to the cultivation and manufacture of indigo. 
Large factories rapidly sprang up, taking the place of the smaller 
native ones. Money was plentiful with the planters, and the pea¬ 
santry eagerly took advances to grow indigo. The cultivation in¬ 
creased, and the high rates which the dye then commanded yielded 
large profits. One of the greatest difficulties which presented itself 
in the earlier days of indigo cultivation, was the contention which 
arose between neighbouring planters as to the right to sow in the 
different villages. This difficulty, however, gradually righted itself, 
and boundaries were laid down between the different indigo factories, 
beyond which neither party could infringe except under a penalty. 
At first the peasants were not averse to the cultivation ; and as the 
country was then lower than at present, and more liable to fertilizing 
inundations from the rivers, the plant grew more luxuriantly, and 
the crop was less liable to failure £om drought. 

I condense the following account of indigo-planting from an 
excellent paper furnished to me by Mr. W. Shirreff of Sinduri 
Factory. Those who wish to study the subject in detail should refer to 
the Report of the Indigo Commission, published in i860. I here con¬ 
fine myself to the aspects and history of indigo as localized in Nadiya 
District, and as described by a practical Nadiyd planter in 1873. 

The European planter soon gained for himself an important posi¬ 
tion in the District, although at first he held but little property. 
The large na^e landlords, and holders of sub-tenures, finding that 
their influence was interfered with by the planters, endeavoured to 
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stir up a feeling against him, and to prevent the spread of indi g 
cultivation. This led to quarrels, and the planter, failing to ge 
redress from or through the Courts, had recourse to fighting the 
native landholder with bands of clubmen, according to the praitice in 
Bengal at that time. The planter began also. to buy real property 
(when it became legal for Europeans to hold land), even at fancy 
prices, in order to get rid of the annoyance and injury which he was 
subjected to from hostile native proprietors. 

This, however, was but the commencement of still greater troubles 
for the European planter. He had got over his early disputes with 
neighbouring planters, and had surmounted the difficulty of inimical 
zaminddrs by himself becoming a proprietor, or at any rate by buying 
a sub-tenure upon the lands which surrounded his factory. But the 
greatest difficulty still remained. This was the native agency which 
he had to make use of in carrying on the cultivation. The District 
was now dotted with large concerns, whose managers and sub¬ 
managers could give but slight personal supervision to their work, 
and had to leave it to native servants. A great deal too much was 
thus committed to underlings who fleeced the cultivators; and as 
the planter often declined to hear complaints from the latter and 
redress their wrongs, a very bitter feeling was engendered against 
the factories. For some years previous to i860, there had been a 
succession of rather poor crops ; prices were low, expenditure was 
reduced as much as possible, and everything tended to create a bad 
feeling on the part of the cultivators. The commencement of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway through Nadiyd. led to a sudden rise in the 
price of labour about this time, with which the planters failed to 
keep pace. A great increase had also taken place in the value of 
agricultural produce, which led to a keener demand for land; the 
cultivation of cereals and oil-seed? now paid the husbandman better' 
than indigo, and so intensified the feeling against il Moreover, the 
husbandmen were in a state of chronic indebtedness to the factories 
for advances, which went on in the books from father to son, and 
were a source of a hereditary irritation against the planters, when- ■ 
ever a bad season forced them to put pressure upon the husbandmen 
to pay up. This dislike to the indigo crop continued to increase; 
and on some designing men starting a rumour that the Bengal , 
Government had declared itself against indigo-planting, the whole 
District got into a ferment, which culminated in th^disturbances 
of i860. 



mm {> k cam in rifo/sH Ant rimers at first suffered 
tijm fit '&aSd, Fof some, time the District lay at 
t*e $|iw% v^mt.cultivators; and husbandmen who bad acted on 
and sown their lands with indigo in the terms 
of ttei contract fbieh they had entered into with the factory, were’ 
seined and beaten by the mob. The Bengal Government endea¬ 
voured, to arrest die devastation, and eventually passed Act xi.^f 
i860 for die summary decision of cases of breach of contract, 

Fofa time there was a complete overthrow of indigo-plantihg in 
Nadiyd and the adjoining Districts. But by degrees, as the excite* 
meat cooled derate, those factories which had been most, carefully 
•managed before th$ disturbances, recovered themselves, and even* 
tually most of the concerns which were well backed by capital 
succeeded in weathering the storm, and are still being carried on. 
For the last few years (1873) good prices-have ruled for indigo, dnd 
the cultivation and manufacture have been attended with satisfactory 
results. In the concerns which at present! survive, indigo is sown 
to about the same extent as before i860, and with the free con¬ 
sent of the cultivators. The Indigo Districts are now among the 
most quiet in Bengal, and indigo disputes have ceased to yield an 
Undue number of cases to the Criminal Courts. 

Mod|; or Cultivation of Indigo. —There ate two seasons for 
sowing, Autumn and Spring. The time for the former lasts from the 
20th September till the end of October. About' the middle of this 
period is the best. ‘ If sown too early, the plant comes forward too 
rapidly And gives but little produce; while, if sown too late, it cannot 
withstand the cold in November and' December, and dies off alto- < 
gether. If the inundations have risen high and continued late in the 
year, nearly all the alluvial lands along the river sides (the most 
Suitable soil "for .the October pjant) are cultivated with indigo. 
These lands are sown by scattering the seed on the mud deposit 
as the watfrr recedes. But a better class of sowing is preceded by 
the plough. For such sowings, the land is well ploughed as soon aS 
the former year's crop is taken off m July or August When the 
rains come to a close and <he soil is dry enough to be broken up, 
it is again ploughed two or three times, and the indigo is sown 
along 5 with some cold weather crop, such as pulse or oil-seeds. In 
February or Hard? the cold weather crop is first reaped, and the 
' if Sufficiently advanced, is then cut down. The advantage 
of the October 'sowing is that the plant is hardier, and can stand 
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more rain than that sown in the Spring. The yield of the dye, 
however, is not so great as that from the Spring plant, nor is the 
quality quite so good. 

The * Spring sowings ’ take place from the beginning of February 
to the middle or end of May, and even later, if favourable •showers 
have not previously fallen. Spring sowings in this District can only 
be got in immediately after rain, and while moisture still remains on 
the surface of the ground, so as to cause the. seed to germinate. 
The lands to be used for' Spring Indigo are generally 1 us'fed in 
the au.tumn of the previous year for cold weather crops of 
pulses or oil-seeds. .These are reaped in February or March, 
when the land receives a couple of ploughings, and the large tufts 
of grass are cut down with the hoe; after which, it gets an 
occasional ploughing, once every two or three weeks, until rain 
falls, when the indigo-sowing takes place. When early showers 
fall, the lighter soils are generally sown first, as they are more 
easily soaked, and are also more retentive of the moisture during 
the drought that is sure" to follow. The stronger soils, are sown 
when the heavy showers fall, generally at the end of April or the 
beginning of May. When the plant is three or four inches high,-it 
is thinned by cattle being turned on to the field to feed, and the 
lands are carefully raked and weeded. Nothing further can be done 
for the plant; and if seasonable weather follows, that is, tolerably 
dry with occasional showers, an abundant crop is obtained in July 
and August. 

Indigo Manufacture. —The following account of the methods 
adopted in the manufacture of indigo, is quoted in a slightly con¬ 
densed form from tire's Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures 
‘ Two methods are pursued to extract the indigo from the plant 
The first effects it by fermentation of the fresh leaves and stems ; 
the second by maceration of the dried leaves,—the latter process 
being most advantageous. 

‘ (i) From the fresh leaves .—Each indigo factory contains several 
large stone-built cisterns arranged in pairs. Of these pairs of cisterns 
or vats, the bottom of one is nearly upon a level with the top of the 
second, in order to allow of the contents being run out of tmRne into 
the other. The* uppermost of the pair is called the fermenting vat 
or the steeper; and the lowermost the beating vat The cuttings 
of the plant as they come from the field ar 4 i|ud out inVows in the 
steeping vat, till it is filled within five orjux inches of its brim. 
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Water is pumped upon the plants till it stands within an inch.or 
two of the top of the vat, the plants being kept down by means of 
logs’ of wood and Igamboos being placed over them. An active 
fermentation speedily commences, which is completed in fourteen or 
fifteen hours. Nine or ten hours after the immersion of the plant, 
frothy bubbles appear, which rise like little pyramids. They are at 
first of a white colour, but soon become grey-blue, and then a deep 
purple red. The fermentation is by this time violent, the fluid is 
in constant commotion, innumerable bubbles rise to the surface, and 
a dense copper-coloured scum covers the whole. As long as the 
liquor is agitated, the fermentation must not be disturbed; but 
when it becomes more tranquil, the liquor is to be drawn off into 
the lower cistern. It is of the utmost consequence not to push the 
fermentation too far, because the quality of the whole indigo is de¬ 
teriorated ; but rather to cut it short, in which case there is, indeed, 
a loss of weight, but the article is better. The liquor possesses now 
a glistening yellow colour, which, when the indigo precipitates, 
changes to green. The average temperature of the liquor is com¬ 
monly 85° Fahr.; its specific gravity at the surface is rooi5 ; and 
at the bottom, x‘oo3. 

‘ As soon as the liquor has been run into the lower cistern, ten 
men are set to work to beat it with paddles. Meanwhile, other 
labourers remove the exhausted plant from the upper vat, set it to 
dry for fuel, clean out the vessel and place fresh plants in it. The 
fermented plant appears still green, but it has lost three-fourths of 
its bulk in the process, or from twelve to fourteen per cent, of its 
weight, chiefly water and extractive matter. • The liquor in the 
lower vat must be strongly beaten for an hour and a half, when the 
indigo begins to precipitate. This is the moment for judging 
whether there has been any error committed in the fermentation, 
which must be corrected by beating. If the fermentation has been 
defective, much froth rises in the beating, and then a reddish tinge 
appears. If large round granulations are formed, the beating is 
continued, in order to see if they will grow smaller. If they become 
as small as fine sand, and if the water clears up, the indigo is al¬ 
lowed quietly to subside. Should the vat have been over-fermented, 
a thick fat-looking| crust covers the liquor. In such a case the - 
heating must-be moderated. Whenever the granulations become 
round and begin to subside’ and the liquor clears up, the beating 
must be discontinued. The colour of the liquor when drawn out of 
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the steeper into the beater, is bright green; but as soon as the 
agglomerations of the indigo commence, it assumes the colour of < 
Madeira wine, and soon afterwards, in the course of beating, a small 
round grain is formed, which precipitates, when the water gradually 
becomes transparent, and all the turpidity and froth disappear. 

‘ In the front of the beater a beam is fixed upright, in which three 
or more holes are pierced, a few inches in diameter. These are 
closed with plugs during the beating; but two or three hours after¬ 
wards, as the indigo subsides, the upper plug is withdrawn in order 
to run off the superabundant liquor, and then the lower plugs are 
drawn out in succession. The state of this liquor being examined, 
affords an indication of the success of both the processes of-fermen¬ 
tation and beating. When the whole liquor is rim off, a labourer 
enters the vat, sweeps all the precipitate into one corner, and 
empties the thinner portion into a spout which leads into a cistern 
alongside a boiler. When all this is collected, it is strained, 
passed into the boiler and heated. The froth soon subsides, and 
leaves an oily-looking film upon the liquor. The indigo is by this 
process not only freed from the yellow extractive matter, but is en¬ 
riched in the intensity of its colour, and increased in weight. After 
boiling two or three hours, the mixture is run from the boiler into a 
general receiver or cistern called a diipping vat, and having a false 
bottom. This cistern stands in a watei-tight basin of masonry, the 
bottom of which slopes to one end, in order to facilitate the drain¬ 
age. A thick woollen web is stretched along the bottom of thi 
inner vessel to act as a filter. As long as the liquor passes through 
turbid, it is pumped back into the receiver. Whenever it runs 
clear, the receiver is cohered with another piece of cloth, and it 
is allowed to drain at its leisure. Next morning the drained 
magma is put into a strong bag 1 and squeezed in a press. The 
indigo is then carefully taken out of the bag and cut into squares of 
about three cubic inches, which are dried upon shelves of wicker 
work. During the drying, a whitish efflorescence forms upon the 
pieces, which must be carefully removed with a brush. 

‘(2) Indigo f>om dried leaves .—The ripe plant being cropped, is 
dried in the sun during two days, and t(*en threshed, in order to 
separate the stems from the leaves.jttShe newly-dried leaves must 
be free from spots, and Jrabie bA|in the fingers, When kept 
dry, the leaves undergo change in the course few weeks, 

their beautiful green tmt ^HBf tig into a pale blue-grey. Previous to 
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this change,' the leaves afford no indigo.' The process’ of extracting 
the indigo from the dried leaves is as follows:—The leaves are in¬ 
fused in the steeping vat with six times their bulk of water, and 
allowed to macerate for two hours, the mixture being 'continually 
stirred till all the leaves sink. The fine green liquor is then drawn 
off into the beater Vat, for if it remained longer in the steeper, some 
of the indigo would settle among the leaves and be lost. The pro¬ 
cess of manufacturing with dry leaves possesses this advantage, that 
a provision of the plant may be made at the most suitable times, in¬ 
dependently of the vicissitudes of the weather, and the indigo may 
be more uniformly made. Moreover, the fermentation process in 
the case of the fresh leaves is here superseded by a much shorter 
period of simple maceration. The process of obtaining the indigo 
from the nerium is almost exactly the same from the dried leaves, 
as in'the case of the fresh plant, but hot water is generally applied 
to-the dried leaves/ 

The lands most suitable for indigo cultivation are the low alluvial 
soils'along the banks of the rivers, which'are annually enriched by 
fertilizing inundations. Next come the half-day, half-sandy soils ; 
and lastly, the strong black soils. The last class of land often gives 
. the best return of all, but it requires favourable weather, otherwise 
the crop is a very precarious one. About two-thirds of the indigo 
grown in Nadiya are raised by cultivators -who take advances from 
the factory, and are paid for the indigo at the rate of from sixpence 
to a shilling a bundle six feet in circumference. The remaining one- 
’third is raised on the factory lands by means of hired labour. 

Minor Manufactures. —In the town of Krishnagar the manu¬ 
facture, of coloured clay figures is carried on by a few artists of the 
kutndr or potter caste. Their work is of remarkable excellence ; 
but it cannot be said that any wholesale trade exists in these 
curiosities. They form, however, a speciality, and indeed a much 
more distinctive one of the District, than the Sdntipur weaving in its 
present state. Specimens of these clay figures have been sent to the 
London and Paris Exhibitions, and received medals. The Kdnsdris, _ 
or workers in brass, rank next in importance to the weavers among 
the District artisans. Their number is returned at 855 in the Census 
Return of 1872. Jfhe towns of Nadiyd and Mihrpur are the chief 
seats of this. manufacture. The articles produced are, however, 
confined to the plainest utensils; and although hawkers carry the 
Nadiyd ware to neighbouring Districts, the local manufacture does 
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not entirely monopolize even the local market, and Brass vessels 
manufactured at Cuttack and. in the North-Western Provinces may 
frequently be met with in the District. A number of goldfidfirs, or 
brassfound'ers, have lately emigrated from Nadiyd to Mtilgrdm in 
Jessor District Little or no manufactures are carried on in Nadiyd 
in working up fibres into mats or baskets, nor in jungle products. 
As already stated, a large export takes place in jute, Chigdah beiqg 
the chief mart of the trade, and giving its name to the whole fibre 
grown throughout the District. The Nadiyd jute is known in the 
Calcutta market as Chdgdah pat. 

The following table shows the number of skilled workers, 
mechanics and artisans, making a total of 42,290 adult men, ex¬ 
clusive of traders in the same articles and unskilled labourers. 


Manufacturing Classes and Artisans pF the District 
of Nadiya, 1872. 


Skilled Indigo- • 


Sugar-makers, 

5 

Blanket-makers, „ 

5 i 

makers, 

87 

Founders, . 

2 

Fat-workers, 

35 

Lac-workers, 

8 

Carpenters, . 

2836 

Brick-masons, 

2244 

Stone-masons, 

25 

Painters, 

38 

Thatchers, . 

3223 

Sawyers, 

202 

Palankin-builders, 

IO 

Well-diggers, 

5 

Cart-builders, 

753 

Blacksmiths, 

3689 

Boat-builders, 

842 

Ship-carpenters, . 

2 

Coppersmiths, 

3 

Cutlers, . . 

II 

Gunmaker, . 

I 

Men who tin over 


Brass-workers, 

855 

Tinsmith, 

I 

copper, 

17 

Goldsmiths, . 

3023 

Jewellers, 

14 

Watchmaker, 

1 

Potters, 

4063 

Glassmakers, 

13 

Mat-makers, 

to86 

Fan-makers, 

4 

Basketmakers, 

1009 

Whip-makers, 

70 

Toy-makers, 

366 

Grindstone-makers, 

40 

Hookah - pipe - 


Lacquered ware 


Garland-makers, . 

53 

makers, . 

TO 

1 makers. 

164 

Shell-carvers, 

650 

Carvers, 

3 

Gilders, 

19 

Cotton-carders, . 

22 

Cane-workers, 

267 

Broom-makers, 

3 1 

Weavers in jute, . 

273 

Cotton-spinners, . 

95 

Weavers in cotton, 

13,680 

Dyers, . 

8 

Shawl-menders, . 

16 

Carpet-makers, . 

13 

U mbrdla-makers, 

2 3 

Tailors, 

1321 

Shoemakers, 

684 

Silk-spinners, 

12 

Gunnybag-makers, 

274 

Net-makers, 

29 


Condition of the Manufacturing Classes. —The manufacture 
of indigo affords the only instance in which a distinct separation exists 
between the capitalist and the labourer. Weavers, brass-workers, 
and potters work for themselves and in their own houses; though 
doubtless,- when the East India Company’s commercial agency 
existed at Sdntipur, the looms were worked by hired labour. But at 


present the position of these artisan-manufacturers is almost identical 
with that of shopkeepers or of husbandmen who cultivate their own 


lands. The indigo-beaters, however, form a distinct manufacturing 
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class, and famish an illustration of the general prosperity of the 
lower orders in this District They may be divided into the fol¬ 
lowing three classes(r) the Muhammadans, who are natives of 
the District; (2) the Bunds, or descendants of labourers who were 
formerly imported from the San til country or the western -hilly 
frontier of Lower Bengal, and who now form a large proportion of 
the lower castes of the Hindu population; (3) Santdls and Dhdngars, 
who come from the hilly and jungly tracts of Western Bengal, and 
only remain for'the season. 

Till very recently, the second class has been the most numerous 
in the indigo manufactories; but, owing to their prosperity, and 
the fact that most of them have acquired holdings of land, indigo- 
planters are now falling back on the first and third classes, and 
wages have risen to fourteen shillings per mensem for the working 
season throughout the District. When it is remembered that at 
the prevailing prices at that time of the year -a labourer can clothe 
and maintain himself, a wife and two children, and keep up his 
dwelling, on nine shillings a month, nd further indication of the 
material prosperity of the class seems required. The Musalman 
labourers are worse off than their Bund fellow-craftsmen, though 
from their creed they occupy a much higher position in the village 
community. But they are indolent workmen, and inferior to the 
Bunds in physique. The Bunds are outcastes. Their dwellings form 
a distinct quarter in the village; but their numbers enable them 
to form a community of their own, and to be indifferent to other 
people’s opinion. They are hardy, active, and energetic. In 
religion they call themselves Hindus. Their one failing is drunken¬ 
ness, and their principal amusement hunting, in which they are 
very expert. Considering their numbers, they appear as com¬ 
plainants in the Courts with wonderfully little frequency. Their 
hardy out-door life protects them from disease, and enables them 
to earn more than the Musalmdn labourers; wTiile their freedom 
■ from ostentation or vanities of dress saves expense, and raises 
them in actual comfort above their Muhammadan fellow-workmen. 

No Organized System of Advances for manufacturing pur¬ 
poses exists in the District, although small advances are given to 
the artisan-weave^ by the merchants. But there is no organized 
‘ system similar tc that pursued by the indigo factories of this District 
for the cultivation of the plant, and by salt manufacturers on the 
coast The cloth manufacture is dying out, owing to the influx of 
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Manchester goods. It owed its development to the Company’s 
yearly investment, and its' expansion ceased when this official 
stimulus was withdrawn. . ‘ . 

Sugar Manufacture has been more than once tried on an 
extensive scale ; but though, the attempts failed commercially, the 
manufacture cannot be said to have died out. It still goes on. in 
the “hands of the natives. The ruins of several large sugar factories 
may be seen in the District, and considerable native refineries exist 
at Sintipur, where large quantities of molasses (gt/r) are brought 
from the neighbouring District of Jessor, and converted into sugar. 
I have treated the subject of sugar-making at such length in my 
Statistical Account of Jessor District, that I need not re-enter into 
it here. 

Commerce and Trade. —The principal articles of export trade 
in Nadiya District are indigo, pepper, turmeric, jute, grass, linseed, - 
and tobacco. Grain, brass-work, and cotton cloth are also ex¬ 
ported to a greater or less extent, but none of them to such a 
degree as to constitute important articles of commerce. The chief 
imports are cloth, coal, timber, salt, umbrellas, shoes, rice, betel- 
nuts, and curiy spices. 

The Principal Seats of Commerce in Nadiya are Krishnagar,# 
or Goiri as it is locally called, the headquarters of the District j 
also the towns of Nadiy£, Swariipganj, Sdntipur, Kushtii, Krishna- 
ganj, Rdnighit, Hdnskhdli, Bangdlji, Alamddngd, Chdgdah, and 
Gopdlnagar. The export and import trade is chiefly carried on by 
means of permanent marts. So also is the internal commerce of 
the District, bdzdrs being common, and everywhere met with at 
short distances. Fairs and religious festivals form temporary centres 
of trade, and are the chief marts for the exchange of household 
products, such as thread, etc. The two principal fairs are the Rds- 
jdtrd at Sdntipur, held in October in honour of Krishna; and the 
Gopindth festival, held on an inland of the Bhdgirathl at Agradwfp, 
near Kdlnd, in March. These gatherings, which have been already 
alluded to ip a previous section of this Account, possess a commercial 
character as well as a religious one. With the exception of indigo, 
the local manufactures scarcely suffice for the local demand, and do 
not form important articles of commerce with otl%?r Districts. The 
Sdntipur cloth goes to Calcutta rather as a speciality thi*i as a surplus ‘ 
product But, a & i flb ove mentioned, a brisk external trade goes on 
in jute, grain, oi|^^ds, etc.; so that, even excluding the European 
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manufacture of indigo, the Collector believes the natural exports' 
and imports nearly balance each other. He thinks that no hoarding 
of coin on a large scale is going on in the District. 

Capital and Interest. —Accumulations .of money are employed 
in trade, manufactures, loans, and in the improvement or acquisi¬ 
tion of land. The usual rates of interest in the District are as 
follow:—In small transaction?, when the borrower pawns some 
article, such as ornaments or household vessels, eighteen per cent, 
per annum is regularly charged; although fifty per, cent, is not an 
uncommon rate, even with good security. In large transactions, 
where a mortgage is given upon moveable property, the rate varies 
from twelve to twenty per cent, per annum. In the same class of 
transactions, secured by a mortgage upon immoveable property, 
such as houses or lands’, twelve per cent, per annum is charged. 
In petty agricultural advances to the cultivators upon the personal 
security of the borrower in a current account, the lender charges 
interest at tire rate of two pice in the rupee per mensem , or thirty-" 
seven and a half per cent, per annum, for sums about or under £2. 
When the advance is larger in amount, twenty-four per cent, per 
annum is the regular rate. In such agricultural advances, if the 
lender has a lien upon the crops, a common arrangement is that he 
receives half the produce, which, commuted to a money payment, 
would amount to at least fifteen per cent, per annum. The Collector 
reports from six to eight per cent, per annum would be considered 
a fair return for a permanent land investment, such as the purchase 
of an estate. 

Imported Capital. —The larger portion of the indigo manufac¬ 
tured in Nadiyd is carried on by means of European capital; but 
the Collector has not succeeded in procuring any verified statistics 
on this point. 

Banking Establishments. —Nadiyd District contains no large 
banking establishments similar to those in Patna and Benares. 
Loans are chiefly conducted by village shopkeepers, who combine 
rice-dealing with usury; but there are a few small bankers in the ’ 
towns, who make money-lending their sole business. The large 
traders, too, occasionally lend considerable sums, but their chief 
business is conwierce rather than money-lending. The term 
makdjan xifty either denote a village shopkeeper who lends money 
and sells grain, or the landlord ( zaminddr) himself, who keeps .up 
grain depdts called goldbdris, with^an establishment at each, for the 
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• purpose of dealing with his own tenants both in grain and money- 
lending. 

Institutions. —Krishnagar is the headquarters of the Church 
Missionary Society’s efforts in the District, and has a Roman 
Catholic mission; each mission having its own church and schools. 
It also forms, along with Rdnaghdt, Sdntipur, and Kush tid, a 
centre of the Brdhma Samdj. At Rdndgbdt there is a Sandtan 
Dharma Rakshinf Sabha, an opposition institution for the preserva 1 - 
tion of orthodox idolatrous Hinduism. A reunion of the Senior 
College students, calling itself the Krishnagar Mutual Improvement 
Society, occasionally meets at Krishnagar; while, on the other hand, 
the sacred town of Nadiyd still preserves its well-known indigenous 
schools for Sanskrit learning, called To/s. 

I condense the following account of -Nadiyd and its Sanskrit 
indigenous schools from Bdbu Bholandth Chandra's very interesting 
‘Travels of a Hindu.’ Throughout Bengal, Nadiyd is celebrated 
as the seat of Hindu learning and orthodoxy. The ‘Chaitanya 
Bhdgvat,’ a Vishnuvite religious book, says that ‘no place is equal 
to Nadiyd on earth, because Chaitanya was there incarnated.’ The 
past of Tfadiyd raises very high expectations, but its present state 
is disappointing. It is not an ancient city, with venerable ruins, 
crowds of temples, a great population, and ‘time-honoured to/s 
(Sanskrit schools) in every street, with numbers of learned pandits, 
such as one might expect from its antiquity. All that meets the 
eye is a small rural town, with little clusters of habitations, and a 
community of Brdhmans, busied with earning their bread rather 
than in acquiring a profitless learning. The caprices and changes 
of the river have not left a trace of old Nadiya. The people point 
to the middle of the stream as the spot where Chaitanya was bom. 
The site of the ancient town is now partly char land, and partly 
forms the bed of the stream that flows to the north of the present 
town. The Bhdgirath! once held a westerly course, and old Nadiyd 
was on the same side with Krishnagar; but about the beginning 
of this century the stream changed and swept the ancient town 
away. The modem Nadiyd is prettily situated at the junction of 
the Bhdgirathi and Jalangf, surrounded by sand-banks, bleak and 
desolate in summer, but during the rainy seaso^ a sheet of hfeht 
green. The earliest tradition connected with the to\ui is thddfpvo 
hermits took up their abode here when the country was covered 
with dense jungle. Their learning and piety attracted other learned 
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men to the spot, and the goddess Saraswati rewarded s<? much zeal 
in the pursuit of knowledge by a visit. 

The fame of Nadiyd rests upon its being an ancient seat of 
learning, which has exercised much influence upon the politics, 
morals, and manners of the Bengalis. It is noted as the great 
school of Hindu logic (Nydya). Its law-doctors still regulate 
the disposal of Hindu property; its theologians combat the doc¬ 
trines of the Vaishnavs, Kartdbhajds, Brdhmas,-and other new 
or unorthodox sects. An annual almanack is published in the 
town, regulating the principal festivals, journeys, and pilgrimages, 
the sowing time and harvest, and the auspicious dates for cele 
brating of marriages, throughout half Bengal. A great deal of what 
one hears about the learning of ancient Nadiyd still continues true. 
The community for. the most part consists of Brdhmans, who 
devote many years to study. There are also Vaishnavs, who have 
a fair knowledge of lifcrature; and even the shopkeepers and 
sweetmeat-vendors are fairly educated men. The women, too, are 
comparatively intelligent. Pupils come *to Nadiyd from great dis¬ 
tances, and spend many years in study. The truth of Manu's 
picture of a Brdhman, drawn 3000 years ago, may yet iffe recog¬ 
nised in the Brdhman teacher and the Brdhman scholar in the tots 
of Nadiyd of the present day. 

• Nearly all the great scholars of Oriental learning visited Nadiyd 
in their time. Sir William Jones spent three months a year here. 
Dr. Carey in 1794 appeared inclined to settle at Nadiyd; Dr. Leyden 
was Magistrate of the place for several months; and Dr. H. H. 
Wilson also appears as a pilgrim at this shrine of learning. 

Tols. —-These indigenous Sanskrit schools form the principal 
feature of Nadiyd town, and I condense the following account of 
them from a valuable report by* Professor E. B. Cowell, late Prin¬ 
cipal of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, dated January 1867. The 
word tol is a Bengali word of uncertain derivation, and has the 
same meaning as the Sanskrit matha or chattiishpdthi, a place where 
the four Vedas are studied. The pandit of a tol should not only, 
according to ancient custom, instruct his pupils gratuitously, but 
should provide them with food, clothing, and house-room, while 
under his teaching. He himself makes his living by the invitations 
and present,^ra-hich his celebrity as a teacher ensure him at religious 
ceremonies^of the neighbouring landholders. Thus, just before 
Mr. Cowell’s visit to Nadiyd, all the principal pandits were absent 
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at the funeral obsequies (srdddha) of the late jd of Kueh Behar, 
In Nadiyd, however, the ancient custom has degenerated. Except 
in a very few cases, the pandits no longer lodgfe and feed their 
pupils, but only supply them with lodging. Nevertheless, the 
ancient fame of Nadiyd still attracts pupiis, in spite of the greater 
facilities offered at other colleges. The chief studies of the Nadiyd 
schools are smriti (Hindu social and religious law) and nydya 
(logic), for the, latter of which especially they have a high 
reputation. 

‘ A to/’ says Mr. Cowell, ‘ is generally a mere collection of mud 
hovels round a quadrangle, in which the students live in the most 
primitive manner possible. The pandit does not reside with them, 
but comes to teach them on the lawful days. Each student has his 
own hut, with his brass waterpot and mat, and few have any other 
furniture. Most make their own copies of the books they use, and 
a large part of the year is vacation, during* which they wander over 
the surrounding country on begging expeditions; but during the read¬ 
ing months much mental hard labour is undoubtedly gone Uirough. 
On one side of the quadrangle there is a “lecture hall,” usually 
on a rafted platform, some three feet from the ground ; it is open 
on one side, but sheltered on the othes three from the rain and 
wind. In some tols it is only a thatched shed ; in others it is 
, a little more elaborate. Only one tol in Nadiyi can boast of any* 
external adornment. This is the tol of Pandit Prasanna Chandra 
Tarkaratna. It was built for him by a Hindu gentleman of Luck¬ 
now, and is really an elegant building, occupying about half an 
acre of land. The quadrangle inside is about thirty yards square, 
and contains thirty rooms for the students. The 'rooms are 
generally about nine feet long and eight wide, with a window and 
door ; the corner rooms are rather* larger. More than half of one 
side is given up to a lecture hall. This stands on a platform^raised 
some five feet from the ground : it has two apartments, each about 
thirty-three feet in lengththe outer is ten, and thq inner twelve 
feet wide; and the‘front is supported by six pillars, which produce 
a very, good effect. The other tols have no architectural display 
whatever. Everything is of a more than Spartan simplicity; and 
one cannot help honouring the zeal for knowledge, however mis¬ 
directed the zeal or useless the knowledge, which l#^ds jjj vy 
students, generation after generation, to devote themselvaR^ftch 
monastic privations and hardships. The love^qf,fame is no ^u bt 
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the motive wirn many, me tact ot naving studied at Nadiyd; and 
gained an upddhi or degree there, will ensure respect for a pandit 
in every part of India, from Lahor to Travancore. But there are 
some who are led by less worldly motives. These come to study 
nyaya or logic, as students came to the University of Paris in the 
middle ages. • 

_ ‘ I could not help looking at- these unpretending lecture halls 
with a deep interest, as I thought of the pandits lecturing there to 
generation after generation of eager inquisitive minds. Seated on the 
floor, rtdth his “corona” of listening pupils round him, the teacher 
expatiates on those refinements of infinitesimal logic which make 
a European’s brain dizzy to think of, but whose labyrinth a trained 
Nadiyd student will thread with unfaltering precision. I noticed 
during my visit middle-aged, and even grey-haired men, among the 
students of the celebrated to/s’ 

The number of these to/s is now diminishing. As no registers of 
attendance are kept, Mr, Cowell could only count the students 
actually present. He found, at the time* of his visit in 1864, less 
than 150 in the to/s; Professor Wilson, in 1829, had counted from 
500 to 600 pupils. The decrease is partly attributed to the 
epidemic which was raging in the District at the time of Mr. 
Cowell’s visit, but chiefly to the change in the spirit of the age, and 
the progress of English education. The latter threatens before long 
to extinguish the old indigenous learning of Nadiyd. 

In Nadiyd city Mr. Cowell (1866) found twelve tots, six in which 
smriti or Hindu law was taught, and six others in which nyaya or 
logic was studied. Professor Wilson in 1829 visited twenty-five. 
Mr. Cowell also met with nine celebrated pandits in Nadiyd who 
did not keep to/s. In the villages round Nadiyd several to/s exist, 
particularly at Bdrigdchhi and ’Belpukur, — the total number in 
Nadiyd town and the neighbourhood being seventeen (1873). The 
smriti, or law students, generally study at a tol for eight years; the 
nyaya , or logic students, for ten years. All to/s are closed for ten 
days in each month, besides two weeks for the Saraswatl Piijd, and 
shorter periods at other festivals. The long vacation lasts in ttydya , 
or logic to/s, for five months; and in smriti, or law to/s, for three 
months. The students are also liable to irregular interruptions 
when the paxfSits receive invitations from the landholders. 

The chief works read in nydya, or logic, are the well-known 
standard texts, the Bhdshd-parichchheda, and its commentary, the 
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Siddhdnta MuktdvaR. For vydpti, or the Doctrine of Syllogism y 1 
the commentaries on* the Didhiti, by Mathuri Nith, Jagad/sa 
and Gadidhara, are read. For hetubhdshd , or the Fallacies, the 
commentaries are Jagadisa and Gadddhara. The commentary of 
Jagadisa is also studied for sdmdnyalakshana jtidna {‘ one of the 
most abstruse discussions of Hindu logic, referring to the tran¬ 
scendental perception, by which the mind, as it were, seizes the 
class in the individual, or, more properly, sees all the individuals 
under the one now present to the eye’). The _ Kusumdnja/l, a 
celebrated attempt by Udayana Achdrjya to establish on Naiydyik 
arguments the existence of the Supreme Being, and the Sabdasakti 
prakdsikd of Jagadisa, are also read. Two of the descendants, in 
the seventh generation, of^ the last-named great pandit, were seen by 
Mr. Cowell in one of the dkhrds, or Sanskrit grammar schools,' at 
Nadiyd. 

The to/s of Nadiyd receive a grant of ^120 per annum from 
the Government, which takes its origin from an ancient allowance 
made by the Rdjd of Nadiyd to the paruds or Sanscrit students of 
the to/s. In September 1784, the Committee of Revenue continued 
it as an annual grant of £120. In 1829 the allowance was stopped, 
on the ground that no mention of it had been made in the corre¬ 
spondence relating to the Decennial Settlement But on a remon¬ 
strance from the Nadiyd students, and the recommendation of the 
Murshiddbdd Commissioners, the Government in the following 
year sanctioned the payment of the pension, with arrears, and 
it continues to the present day. 

The sole end of the Nadiyd scholastic training is vichara, i.e. 
•to win the victory at.a festival by adroit arguments, which silence 
the opponent for the time being. According to the established 
rule in Hindu dialectics, the disputant first presents his opponent’s 
views, and exhausts whatever can be adduced in their favour ; and 
then proceeds to overthrow all that he has just brought forward, 
and to establish his own opinion. The pandits, therefore, come to 
a discussion with a store of plausible arguments on* both sides, and 
love to oppose a popularly received opinion in order to wiir credit 
by successfully supporting an apparently hopeless cause. Mr. 
Cowell states that Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidgdsagar, the well- 
known advocate of widow-marriage, mentioned to \Jiim that he 
first conceived his disgust at the native logic, when, wpek 

speftt in mastering some abstruse opinion, which was s 
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dated and proved by the teacher, the'latter calmly remarked, 
• This, however, is only the purvapaksha (or false view); we must 
now proceed to show that it is incorrect.' The very form of Hindu 
logic involves error; and it is so bound up with technical terms, 
that it -is apt to degenerate into a mere play of words. This 
tendency reaches its fclimax in the Nadiyd schools. Mr. Cowell, in 
three of the tols, listened to the students exercising themselves in 
such discussions. He noticed the intense eagerness of the, dis¬ 
putants, as well as the earnest sympathy of the surrounding students 
and pandits. A successful sophism was responded to by a smile of 
approval from all. The number of such Sanskrit schools at present 
(1873) in the District is returned by the Collector at seventeen. 

Muhammadan Schools. —In the obscure jungle-grown village 
of Bdmanpukhurid, near Krishnagar, a Afadrasd, or Muhammadan 
Educational Institution, is said to exist for the teaching of Arabic 
and Persian. But both languages have died out from the District, 
as languages taught for the love of charity and rdligion, and are 
unknown even to the educated Muhammadans. An account of 
State Education in Nadiya will be found at a subsequent page. 

Religious Institutions, etc. —At Auranghatd in Rdndghdt, 
Uldsi*in Bangdon, and Usmdnpur in Kushtid Subdivisions, establish¬ 
ments for the relief of travellers are kept up by the mahants residing 
there. Nadiyd possesses two vernacular newspapers, and the Jessor 
Amritd B&z&r Patrikd also circulates throughout the District. The 
press of the Krishnagar Municipality is only used for printing forms 
and notices. 

Income of the District. —The estimated, total of incomes 
above ^50 a year,* as calculated for the purposes of the Income 
Tax Act of 1870-71, was ^483,200. The net income tax realized 
in thaj year, with the tax at 3^*per cent., was ^9178. In the 
following year, 1871-72, with a tax at per cent, levied on 
incomes above jQlS P er annum, the net income tax- realized 
was ^1280. 

Revenue of the District. —The changes in the jurisdiction 
of Nadiyd render it impossible to present a trustworthy comparison 
of the District revenue and expenditure at different periods. The 
area included witljjn the District is much smaller than it formerly 
was; and the l ; "4d tax decreased from ^135,993 in 1790 to 17,449 
in 1850, and thence to .*£101,755 in 1870. This decrease is hot 
owing to any diminution of the rate; on the contrary, the collec- 
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tions are more exact now? than in former days. But as it is th 
only permanently fixed impost, its diminution will indicate the 
decrease in the area of the District, which may accordingly be 
taken as being one-third larger in 1 790 than it is at the present 
day. ' The following balance-sheets, as furnished by the Collector, 
must be received with caution. They are the best that can be 
obtained:—In 1809-10, the first year for which a balance-sheet 
can be shown, the total net revenue, after deducting transfers an[d 
items of account, was £121,119. In 1850-51 it ha*d risen to 
-^T 1 39^7553 and in 1870-71 to ^178,379. At the first of these periods, 
the whole miscellaneous revenue of the District, exclusive of the 
land tax, was only £3728 ; in 1850-51 this miscellaneous revenue 
(exclusive of the land tax) had risen to £22,306, and in 1871-72 
to £6o,3i9. 1 The total revenue of the District, notwithstanding its, 
decreased area, has therefore risen from ,£121,119 m 1809 to 
£162,074 in 1870, or by one-third of its amount at the former 
date. 

Expenditure on the District. —The expenditure has increased 
at a still more rapid rate. In 1809 there was a net ohtlay on Civil 
Government of £17,917. In 1850 it had risen to £29,762, besides 
police. In 1870-71 it had still further increased, to £58,410 exclu¬ 
sive of the village police, or, including the outlay under this head, to 
£74,714. For comparative purposes, this latter charge must, how¬ 
ever, be excluded. Deducting it, we find that, while Government 
takes one-third more from the District in the shape of revenue than 
it did in 1809, it expends more than three times what it did in 1809 
upon Civil Administration. In short, while the revenue has increased 
by one-third, the expenditure on Civil Government has multiplied 
3 J-fold. .The above figures refer to the net revenue and expendi¬ 
ture, after deducting transfers ’and, mere items of account. In this 
District, I have had to accept the balance-sheet furnished By the 
Magistrate and Collector, without the means of verifying the figures. 
The results must be received with caution, owing to changes in the 
area of the District and alterations in the system of accounts. It 
must never be forgotten that the Company was a great mercantile 
concern which kept its books with an eye to the annual investment, 
and other matters connected with its trade,—an aspect of (govern-, 
ment finance which has altogether disappeared iiFbus day. 

‘For 1871-72 I take the land revenue at ,£101,755, as" returned l®j»treek m 
of Revenue. The District balance-sheet does not show details. 
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Balaxcl-Sheet or the District of Nadiya for 1809-10. 



(1) Lagd revenue, 

• £117,391 

10 

O 

(1) Investment, 

• £14,693 

— 


(2) sSayer revenue, 

373 

16 

0 

(2) Judicial charges, . 

16 

o‘ 

{3)'Profit and loss, . ... 

5,463 

6 

0 

(3) Contingencies, 

8,217 

4 

0 

(4) Remittance of the Revenue Department, 

531 

2 

0 

(4) Postmaster-General, 

5,027 

H 

0 

(5) Police. . . ’ . 

946 

12 

0 

(5) Revenue charges general, . 

30 

6 

0 

(6) Postmaster-General, - . 

156 

0 

0 

(6) Pension and charitable allowance 

3,517 

6 

0 

(7) Civil Fund, 

73 

6 

0 

(7) buyer compensation, 

150 

0 

0 

(8) Stamp Duties, 

7S7 

l6 

0 

(S) Stamp Duties, 

00 

00 

■'-J 

16 

0 


— 

— 

— 


86 

16 

0 

Total, . 

• £121,725 

8 

0 

Total, . 

• .£ 32 , 6 lO 

18 0 


In oidei to obtain the net revenue for 1809, "items Xus, 4 ami 7 must be deducted from the revenue side 
oulei to arrive at the net expenditure in the Government of the District, item Xo. 1, namely the Invest ' > " tbe 5,31116 way j n 
from the expenditure side. These deductions leave a net revenue in 1S09 of ,£121,119, and a net expenditure erf's’ mUSt be dcd ucUd 
above figures omit the police and, apparently, other items. They must be accepted merely as the nearest ■ ,9 ' 7 ’ 2 s. od. T hp 

be procured.—AY. AY. n. rest approximation which can now 
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Balance-Sheet of the District of Nadiya for 1850-51. 


Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

(1) Land revenue, . . . . 

.£117,449 

4 

0 

(1) Salt Department, . 

£i °5 

12 

O 

(2) Sdyer revenue, 

n,024 

12 

0 

(2) Advances to Post Office, . 

1,282 

6 

O 

(3) Profit and loss, . . . . 

178 

0 

O 

(3) Judicial charges general, . 

14,886 

18 

O 

{4) Rural Police, . 

804 

4 

0 

(4) Revenue charges general, 

5,749 

8 

0 

. (5) Magistrate of Nadiya, 

3,771 

4 

0 

(5) pension, ..... 

344 

18 

O 

(6) Post Office remittances, . 

866 

8 

0 

(6) Superintendent of Stamps, 

483 

12 

0 

(7) Charges of revenue collections from estates 




(7) Profit and loss, .... 

3>669 

2 

0 

under Government management, 

6 

6 

0 

(8) Government Savings Rank, 

20 

0 

O 

(8) Superintendent of Stamps, 

5,938 

12 

0 

(9) Advances for civil suits, . 

3 

18 

0 

(9) Mintmaster at the Presidency, 

0 

10 

0 

(io) Charges of revenue collections from estates 




(to) Revenue charges general, 

44 

IO 

0 

under Government management, 

55 

IO 

0 

(11) Judicial charges general, . 

8 

0 

0 

(it) Section of the Council of Education, 

3,290 

18 . 

0 

(12) Advance for civil suits, 

6 

4 

0 





(13) Revenue remittances, 

500 

0 

0 





(14) Stction of the Council of Education, 

53 ° 

2 

0 





Total, . 

£141,127 

l6 

0 

Total, . 

£29,892 

2 

0 


In order to obtain the net results for 1850, items Nos. 6, 12, and 13 must be deducted from the receipt side, and items Nos. 
1, S, and 9 from the expenditure side. These deductions leave a net revenue in 1850 of £139, 755 , 4 s - od., and a net expenditure 
‘ ’ '•*- , "~' u f, ’e nolice, and must be taken nteiely as the best J can obtain. * 
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Budget Estimate of the District of Nadiya for 1870-71. 


Heads of Revenue and Expenditure. 

Rf.vf.nue. ■ 

Kxpf.nditure. 

(1) Revenue Department, 

(2) Toll Collections, .... 

(3) Local Funds. 

(4) Municipal Collections, . 

(5> Judge’s Office, .... 

(6) Police, ...... 

(7) Municipal Police, .... 
($) Small Cause Courts, 

( 9 ) Jail,. 

(10) Registration Department, 

(11) Post Office,. 

Total, ..... 

£ . - v - d. 

136,277 6 0 
12,500 0 0 
6,159 16 0 
1,963 0 0 
1,625 0 0 

S76 10 0 
69 4 i 
‘ 552 0 0 
2,051 19 7 

162,074 15 8 

£ s d 
6,352 12 O 

1,150 O O 

8,951 2 0 

2,273 12 © 

9,932 4 O 

11,458 18 O 
2,289 *6 0 
3,349 16 0 
2,319 17 0 

326 8 0 
2,699 5 11 

51,103 10 ii 


The above statement shows the actual expenditure, not the 
Budget Estimate, for Police, Jails, and Post Office. There is also a 
charge estimated at ,£16,304, 8s. od. for the Rural Watch, paid 
by the villagers; and a net charge to Government of ^7306, 19s. 3d. 
for education, besides ,£7021, 2s. 6d. contributed for this purpose 
by the people. Excluding educational contributions by the people, 
the revenue for 1S70-71 would therefore be .£178,379, 3s. 8d. : 
and the total expenditure would be £74,714, 18s. 2d., including 
the cost of Village Police; or £58,410, 10s. 2d. exclusive of it. 

The Land Tax, as in all other Districts, forms by far the larger 
part of the revenue. Subdivision of property has gone on rapidly 
under British rule ; and although the total amount of land revenue 
has decreased since 1790, it must be borne in mind that the District 
was then of greater extent than at present. The number of estates 
and proprietors has, however, increased. ten-fold, notwithstanding 
the reduction of area; and the average amount of land tax paid 
by each estate and each proprietor is only one-thirteenth of the 
amount paid by each estate in 1790. In 1790-91, the total num¬ 
ber of estates in' the District was 261, held by 205 registered pro¬ 
prietors or copartners, paying a total land tax of sikkd rupees 
I > 2 SS»3 2 5> or -£i35>993, 103. od.; the. average payment by each 
estate being £52*< is. od., and by each proprietor or coparcener, 
^63, 7s. 6d. *ln 1799-1800, the number of estates had increased 
t0 737 , and the registered proprietors to 413, paying a totaj land 
tax of sikkd rupees 1,245,815, or ,£134,963, 5s. 6d.; the average 
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payment for each estate being £183, 2s. 6d., and for each in¬ 
dividual proprietor or coparcener', £326, 15s. 8d. In 1850-51, the 
number of estates had increased to 3064, the total land revenue 
• being £117,449, 4s. od., or an average amount from each estate 
of £38, 13s. od. The records do not show the number of pro¬ 
prietors in 1850-51. In 1871-72, the total number of estates was 
2767; total land ‘ revenue, ,£101,755, or an average payment of 
£ 56 , 15s. od. from each estate. Owing to changes in jurisdiction 
and the decreased size of the District, no inference can be drawn 
from the decrease in the land tax. 

Protection to Person anP Property has kept pace with the 
general prosperity. In 1793 there was but one Civil Court and one 
Covenanted English officer in the whole District. In 1800 there 
were thirty-nine Civil Courts and two Covenanted officers. In 
1850-51 there were five Magisterial and nineteen Civil Courts, 
with six Covenanted officers; in 1862'there were seventeen 
Magisterial and thijty-two Civil Courts, with sixteen Covenanted 
officers; and in 1869 tftere were twelve Magisterial and twenty- 
seven Revenue and Civil Courts, with fourteen Covenanted officers. 
The number of cases instituted under Act X. of 1859, the Land 
Law of Bengal, though still considerable, has fallen off in late years. 
In 1861-62, 7122 original suits were instituted under this law, 
besides 2009 miscellaneous applications y in 1862-63, there were 
16,214 original suits, and 11,787 miscellaneous applications; in 
1866-67, 4296 original suits, and 5771 miscellaneous applications; 
in 1868-69, there were 4233 original suits, and 2091 miscellaneous 
applications. 

Police. —For Police purposes the District is divided into thirty- 
one police circles {ihands), and two outposts. The force maintained 
for the protection of person and property in Nadiyd District consists 
of (x) the Regular Police; (2) the Village Watch, or rural force; and 
(3) a Municipal Police for town duties. In 1871 the strength of the 
Regular or District Police was as follows, the figures being taken 
from the Report of the Inspector-General of Police:—Two superior 
European officers, a District and Assistant District Superintendent, < 
.on a total annual salary of .£1500; 7 subordinate officers, each on' 
a salary of upwards of £120 per annum, aiu^j officers on less 
than £120, maintained at a total cost of £463$$^or an average 
pay of each subordinate officer of £47, 6s. 6d. per annum; and 
495 foot constables, maintained at a total cost of £3907, 4s. od.,’ 
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or an average annual pay of 17s. rod. each man. Besides 
the pay of the officers and men, there is a sum of ,£180 per- 
annum allowed for travelling expenses of the superior officers; 
^211, 8s. od. pay and travelling allowances of their establishments, 
and £1022, 6s. od. for contingencies and other expenses, making a 
total cost to Government for the District Police of j£i 1,458, 18s. od. 
The area of the District, according to a return of the Surveyor- 
General in 1871, was 3414 square miles; and the population,'as 
ascertained by the Census of 1872, was 1,812,795 souls. According 
to these figures, the total strength of the Regular Police force is 
one man to every 573 square miles as compared with the area, or 
one man to every 3046 souls as compared with the population. 
The cost of maintenance is equal to ^3, 7s. id. per square mile, or 
a small fraction under three halfpence per head of the population. 
The Village Watch, or rural police, consists of 4529 men, main¬ 
tained at a cost of ,£16,304, 8s. od., or an average of ,£3, 12S. od. 
for each, the expense being borne by the villagers. According to 
area and population, there is one village watchman to every 75 
square mile, or one to every 400 of the population, maintained at 
a tost of £4, 15s. 6d. per square mile, or a fraction over 2|d. per 
head of the population. Each village watchman has, according to 
the Census, 77 houses under his charge. The Municipal Police is 
a force which, in 1871, consisted of 13 officers and 265 men, for duty 
in the towns, and was maintained at a cost of £2289, 16s. od., by 
rates levied from the householders. Taking, therefore, the Regular 
Police, the Village Watch, and the Municipal Police, the machinery 
for protecting person and property in Nadiya District in 1871 con¬ 
sisted of a force of 5402 men of all ranks, equal to one man to 
every. -63 square mile, or one to every 335 of the population. The 
aggregate cost of this force in i&ji was ,£30,053, 2s. od., equal to 
a yearly charge of ,£8, 16s. od. per square mile of area, or 3 Jd. per 
head of the population. 

During the year 1871 the police conducted 2944 cognisable 
cases, the proportion of final convictions to prisoners brought to 
I trial being 50^4 per cent., and 3362 non-cognisable cases, the pro¬ 
portion of final convictions to persons brought to trial being 34^4 
per cent. The nq^ftber of both cognisable and non-cognisable cases 
was 6306, the Jmxportion of final convictions to persons brought to 
trial being 41-3 per cent. Serious crime does not appear to be 
prevalent in Nadiyd, and a considerable decrease is showh in..sujh 
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cases compared with 1870. Five murders were reported in 1871, 
as compared with sixteen in the previous year. Of gang robbery, 
only one case is reported to have occurred in 1871, as against five 
similar cases in 1870. There is, however, a very large proportion 
of acquittals at the Sessions, Nadiyd being one of’the Districts in- 
which the jury system is in operation. Out of 157 cases tried at 
the Sessions, no less than 99, or 63 per cent, resulted in acquittals. 
This has been specially* noticeable in murder cases ; and the 
Inspector-General of Jails, in his Annual Report for 187T, states that 
in Nadiyi, on more than one occasion, the presiding judge vainly 
expressed his opinion in strong language on the side of a verdict. 
As in other Districts in which the system of jury trial has been 
introduced, it is very difficult to get native jurors to return a 
verdict of guilty in capital cases. In agrarian outrages, which show 
an increase over the previous year, out of 91 cases, conviction only 
followed in 43. The number of false cases is large, 957 being 
reported in r87i. 

Jails. —Dr. Mouat, la{e Inspector-General of Jails for the Lower 
Provinces, in his Administration Report for 1868, states that the 
most common crime in the District is cattle-stealing, principally 
committed by cowherds and milkmen. There are six jails in 
Nadiyd District, viz. the principal jail at the Civil Station of Krish- 
nagar, and lock-ups at the Subdivisional towns of Mihrpur, Kushtii, 
Chudddngd, Rindghdt, and Bangdon. In giving the following 
statistics of the jail population of Nadi yd in the years 1857-58, 
1860-61, and 1870, the reader must accept the figures for the two 
first years with caution, and take them as only approximately correct. 
Owing to defects in the returns, which cannot now be remedied, in 
some cases prisoners are counted twice and three times over; 
prisoners transferred to the cerftral jail from lock-ups being rej 
turned in both statements, without allowance having been made foi 
the .transfers. Under-trial prisoners, subsequently convicted, alsc 
appear twice, having been returned under both heads; other dis 
crepapci.es likewise appear. For instance, it will be observed thai 
while thef average daily number of prisoners in 1860-61 is returnee 
at much less than in 1857-58, the total number - of prisoners 
admitted into jail during the former year wa^considerably more 
than double the number admitted in 1&57-58. "Vo means now 
exist of reconciling these discrepancies. Since 1870, an improvec 
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form of preparing the returns has been introduced,‘and the statistics 
for that year may be looked upon as correct. 

In the year 1857-58, the first year for which materials are avail¬ 
able, the daily average 'number of prisoners in the Nadfyd. jail and 
' Subdivisional lock-ups was 430, the total number’of civil, criminal, 
and under-trial- prisoners admitted during the year being 1321. 
The discharges were as follow .’—transferred, 259 ; released, 1011 ; 
escaped, 5; died, 17: total, 1292. In 1860-61, the jail returns show 
a daily average number of prisoners of 388, the total admissions 
during the year being 3279.. The discharges were:—transferred, 
1316; released, 2079; escaped, 5; executed, 2; died, 10 : total, 3412. 
In 1870, the average daily jail population was 440, the total number 
of prisoners admitted during , the year being 1925; 232 prisoners 
were ttansferred, 1736 release^ 7* escaped, and 9 died. The fore¬ 
going figures do not indicate a high standard of crime, and the 
returns for 1870 only show a result of one criminal always in jail to 
every 4x20 of the population. The general healthiness of the jails 
has increased in a marked ratio since 1*85 7-58. In that year 17 
deaths occurred, or 3’95 per cent, of the mean jail .population; in 
1860-61 there were 10 deaths, or 2-57 per cent.; in 1870 only 9 
deaths occurred, or 2^04 per cent, of the mean jail population. 
The ratio of admissions into the jail hospital amounted in 1857-58 
to 2x0 percent.; in 1860-61, to i28’86 per cent.; while in 1870 
they only amounted to 64^54 per cent, of the mean jail population. 
The average cost of maintenance per prisoner, excluding cost of 
police guards over jails, but including all other charges, amounted 
to £4, 3 s - 7|d. per head in 1854-55} £4 , is. 7fd. in 1857-58, 
£3, 12s. io|d. in 1860-61, and £4, 6s. 2|-d. in 1870. The cost of 
the jail police guard in 1870 amounted to an average of £1, 9s. 4d. 
per head, making a gross charge to Government of £$, 15s. 6d. for 
each prisoner. The Value of manufactures and other work per¬ 
formed by the hard-labour prisoners does not contribute much 
towards the expense of the jails. In 1854755 the receipts arising 
from the sale of jail manufactures, and value of stock remaining on 
hand, amounted to £35 8, 12s. 5-|d., and the.charges to ^165, 
6s. 9|d., showing an excess of receipts over charges of ^193, 
5s. 7 |d., or an average earning of £1, 13s. 7|-d. from each prisoner 
engaged in n^nufacture. . In 1857-58, the receipts amounted to 
£339, 15s. 4fd., and the charges to £190, 18s. ofd., leaving a 
profit of ^148, 17s. 4d., equal to an average of 16s. 5^d. earned by 
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» « , 
each prisoner employed on manufactures. In 1860-61, the receipts 

amounted to ^235, 7s. 4^d., and the charges to ^125, 14s. 9|d.; 

profit, £109, 12s. 6£d .; average earning by each prisoner employed 

on manufactures, 16s. ikl. In 1870-71, the credits arising from 

jail manufactures'amounted to £780, ns. 6£d., and the debits.to 

£711, 7s. s|d., leaving an excess of receipts over charges of £69, 

4s. i|d.; average earning per prisoner employed on manufactures, 

_^r, is. u|-d. The Annual Report of the Inspector-General of 

Jails for 1870 states that the manufactures this year suffered, owing 

to the transfer of a large number of prisoners to other jails, and also 

from the large proportion of non-labourers in the jail.* Of the 63 

prisoners employed in manufactures in 1870, 14 were employed in 

cloth-weaving, 24 in gardening, i^in manufacturing gunny, 2 on 

bamboo, rattan and reed work, 1 in brickmaking, 9 in oil-pressing, 

3 in flour-grinding, 4 in manufacturing blankets, 1 in ironwork, 

3 in grinding pulses, and 1 in baking. 

Educational Statistics. —Education has made rapid strides 
of late years in Nadiyi' the number of Government or Aided 
Schools having-increased from 19 in 1856-57 to 253 in 1870-71, 
and the number of pupils from 1865 in 1856-57 to 9514 in 1870. 
This is altogether distinct from 255 private unaided schools, now 
attended by an estimated number of 6406 pupils. The Krishnagar 
College, and the Government English School attached to it, but 
shown separately in the following table, were established in 1846. 
In 1870-71, the result of the University Examination of pupils from 
this College was as follows:—2 students obtained the degree of 
Master of Arts, 8 that of Bachelor of Arts, 6 Licentiate of Arts, 

4 Bachelor of Law, and 2 Licentiate of Law, besides 29 who passed 
the University Entrance Examination, out of.34 who presented 
themselves. In the College Department, the total cost for each 
student amounted to £27, 8s. o|d., the net cost to Govemmen 
being £ 21, 10s. 6 - 1 -d. In the School Department, each schola 
represented a total cost of ^8, 10s. iifd., of which £$ } ns. 4d! 
was borne by Government. The following table exhibits tfr 
number of schools,-the number of pupils attending them, with theii 
cost to Government, and amount defrayed by fees or from privat 
sources, for the years 1856-57, 1860-61, and 1810-71, and arrangec 
in the eight classes in which the different schools'•Were classified 
in 1870 by the Educational Department The greatly increasec 
proportion of the cost of education paid by private contributions. 
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Which has risen from ^1053, 9s. od. in 1856-57 to £7021, 2s. sfd. 
in 1870-71, testifies to the general interest which is now being taken 
by the people themselves in the cause of education. The cost of 
schools to Government has increased from ^3059, 6s. 2d. in 
1856-57 to ^7306,19s. 3d. in 1870-71. The most striking increase 
is in the number of Aided Middle and Lower Class Vernacular 
Schools,’which rose from 9 in 1856-57 to 191 in 1870-71. The 
higher class of Government vernacular schools, on the other hand, 
shows*a falling off; the number of schools having diminished from 
5 in 1857-58 to 4 in 1870-71, and the number of pupils from 552 to 
206 within the same period. Another interesting feature in the 
following table is the fact that the Muhammadan, portion of the 
population seem to be beginning, if not to appreciate our system 
• of education, at least to make a much larger us'e of our schools, 
the number of Musalmdn scholars having increased from 25 in 
1856-57 to 1025 in 1870-71. This is especially perceptible in the 
Aided English Schools, where the number of Muhammadan scholars 
has increased from 5 to 136, and in the Aided Vernacular Schools, 
where the pupils have increased from ir to 873 in the same period 
of fifteen years. * The tables, which speak for themselves, will be 
found on the two following pages. 

In the next year, 1871-72, the number of Government and 
Aided Schools was the same as in 1870-71; but the total number 
of pupils had slightly decreased, the number returned being 9120. 
Besides these State schools, there are 255 unaided schools, believed 
to be attended by 6406 pupils, making a grand total of 507 schools 
and 15,516 pupils. Excluding the 564 girls attending school, and 
taking the total number of the male population of the District at 
877,125, as returned by the Census of 1872, the result gives one in 
every 58 of the male population as attending school. On the third 
and fourth .pages from this page, 1 reproduce the statement of 
schools in 1871-72 (excepting the Krishnagar College, but includ¬ 
ing the Government English School attached to it) from the Annual 
Report of the Educational Department. It exhibits the state of 
public instruction in a somewhat different form from the tables 
which precede it,^md ii indicates the. extent to which education is 
carried pn by- ; the missionaries :•— 



Return of Government and Aided School? in Nadiya in the Years 
1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71. 


Classification of Schools. 

Number of Schools. 





Number of Pupils. 





Hindus. 

Musalmans. 


Others. 


Total. 

1856-57 

l86o-6l 

1870-71 

1856-57 

i86p-6i 

1870-71 

i 5 56-57 

l86o-6l 

1870-71 

1856-57 

1860*61 

1870-71 

1856.-57 

1860-61 

187O-7I 

1. Government Colleges, . 


I 

I 

I 

20 

41 

112 



4 


I 


20 

42 

ii6‘ 

2. Government Aided Schools, 


I 

* I 

I 

• I90 

262 

205 

S 

7 

7 

2 

2 

I 

197 

27I 

213 

3. Govem’t Vernacular Schools, 


5 

5 

4 

548 

377 

202 

4 

8 

4 




552 

38s 

206 

4. Government Law Class in 

! 






... 









' 

Krishnagar College, . 


• ••• 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


; s 

... 

... 

... 

45 

5. Aided English Schls. (Higher! 
and Middle Class), . 

> 

3 

II 

44 

374 

1517 

261 '5 

s 

32 

138 

3 

f'-;; I 

23 

382 

iS 49 

2774 

6. Aideti Vernacular Schools' 
.(Middleand Lower Class), 

► 

9 


191 

703 

408 

4834 

II 

12 

873 

1 

- I 

103 

714 

•420 

5810 

7. Aided Girls’ Schools, 


... 


II 

... 

34 

280 

... 

... 

I 


V 

40 

... 

34 

321 

8 . Normal School for Teachers, 


... 


I 

... 

... 



... 

...• 

B 

■ 

29' 

... 

... 

29 

J’ Total. . 

19 

28 

254 

i8 35 

2630. 

8293 

25 

59 

1025 

s 

3 

196 

1865 

2701 

95 H 


The Law Class is a branch of the Krishnagar College, and was established in 1864. ..The accounts, however, are kept distinct, and are 
shown separately in the table. It will be observed that the Law Class is a self-supporting one. In 1870-71, the amount realized by fees 
or private contributions was £340, ros. od„ while the total cost only amounted to ,£240. . 
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Return of Government and Aided Schools in Nadiya— continued. 


Classification of 
Schools. 

Cost to Government. 

Amount realized by Fees and Private 
Contributions. 


Total Cost 


1356-57. 

l860-6l. 

1870-71. 

1856-57- 

t86o-6i. 

1870-71. 


1860-61. 

1870-71. 

I 

£ x. d. 

£ *. d. 

X. rf. 

£ x. d. 

£ s. d 

£ x. <f. 

£ X. if. 

£ x. d. 

£ s. d 

I. irovemment Colleges, 

962 s 0 

1006 ro 

2432 10 7! 

78 14 2| 

49 6 8J 

663 19.9 

1040 19 2j 

loss 17 2 

3096 10 4i 

2. Government Aided\ 
Schools, , . f 

1557 5 6J 

H 3 S 17 4 i 

128s 19 4 

615 ii 4 

828 13 2J 

688 17 3 

2172 16 io| 

2264 10 6f 

1974 16 7 

3. Government Vema -1 
cular Schools, .j 

9 

306 8 io| 

272 8 7! 

119 7 3 

! 52 19 6J 

74 J 7 toi 

57 8 6f 

359 8 4 f 

347 6 6} 

176 15 9} 

4. Government Law! 










Class in Krish-)- 

... 

,,, 



tit 

34 ° 10 3 

... 


240* O O 

nagar College, . j 










5. Aided English Schls.S 





• 





(Higher and Mid- >• 

134 14 8 

504 5 7 l 

1803 15 10 

210 14 2 

081 18 oj 

3570 19 2j 

33 ° 9 9 

1438 S 7 l 

5369 7 2} 

die Class), . .) 

. 









6. Aided Vernacular"! 










. Schools (Middle V 

98 12 i\ 

119 12 O 

I2 93 4 3 i 

95 9 9 

127 14 7} 

1225 13 8 

190 8 oj 

246 9 1 

2517 18 6 

and Lower Class),) 







. 


. 

7. Aided Girls’ Schools, 

... 

11 18 0 

213 2 O 

ax# 

13 2 O 

3 i 4 « 9 l 

• •• 

24 8 0 

531 12 7! 

8. Normal School fori 










Teachers, . .j 


... 

159 0 0 

• •• 

... 

159 0 0 

Ml 

ttt 

. 3t8 13 8 

Total, . 

3059 6 2) 

335 ° 12 ij 

7306 19 3 { 

1053 9 °* 

2075 12 4 

7021 2 5| 

4094 2 3 

5376 16 11J 

14,225 14 9 i 


K3 

C/J 
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Return of Schools in Nadiya District in 1871-72. 


• Higher Schools. 

Government, .... 


Aided 


Missionary, . . 

Native, . . . 


Total,. 

Total of Higher Schools, . 
Total Unaided, . . . . 


Middle Schools. 

Government Vernacular, . . 

(/“'”• feSi.,, 

, Total Aided,. 

Total of’Middle Schools, . 
Total. of Unaided English, 

_ Total of Unaided Vernacular, 


Number of Schools. 

Number of Pupils 
on 31st March 1872. 

Average Daily 
Attendance. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Number of Masters. | 

Cost to 
Gover’t of 
each Pupil. 

Total Cost 
of 

each Pupil. 

From 

Government 

From Local Funds. 

TotaL 

Fees and 
Fines. 

Other Local 
Sources. 

- 



£ 

S. 

d. 

£ s - 

d . 

£ 

d . 

£ 

s . 

d . 


1 

1 


£ 

s . 

1 


ml 

1 

195 

154 

”39 

9 

5 t 

s«2 3 

.3 



1721 

12 

Si 


□ 

m 

12 

5 

16 

gj 


Baa 

1 

172 

127" 

138 

6 

O 

148 17 

Si 

IS 0 * O 

O 

436 17 

8 t 

435 

7 



° 

16 

4 

2 

w 

0 

"4 

9 

754 

574 

449 

19 

3S 

763 17 

3l 

384 13 

9, 

1598 

IO 

4j 

1593 

7 


... 

0 

11 

11 

2 

2 3 | 

10 

9 2 6 

701 

387 19 

34 

912 14 

11$ 

534 13 

9i 

2035 

8 

I 


m 

B 

60 

0 

12 

8i 

2 

BE 

11 

1 

II2I 

855 

1727 

8 

9 

1494 18 

z i 

534 13 

9i 

3757 

O 

9i 

375° 

7 

CO 

72 

* 

10 

9i 

3 

6 iojJ 

.4 

782 


.... 

... 

... 


... 

32 1 

1 

4 

219 

158 

TE 3 

1 9 

7 } 

60 19 

7t 


i74 

19 

3 

174 

19 

3 

9 

0 

10 

5 

O 

l6 O 

2 

253 

202 

103 

4 

O 

135 3 

8f 

121 4 

O 

359 

II 

8} 

368 x8 

6i 

... 

0 

8 

i? 

I 

9 if 

2 

218 

.178 

72 

O 

O 

5 6 x 7 

5t 

96 O 

O 

224 

17 

.Si 

2^6 

3 

3* 

... 

0 

6 

7 i 

I 

0 9 

28 

1282 

954 

910 

12 

of 

778 8 

9 i 

788 IO 

xo| 

2477 

12 

6 

2463 

II 


... 

0 

14 

2* 

I 

18 5 

21 

980 

888 

284 13 

6 

257 IO 

3! 

215 12 

Si, 757 

l6 

3i 

761 

7 

7} 


0 

5 

9i 

O 

IS 6 

S3 

2733 

2222 

1370 

IO 

3 f 

1228 0 

3 

1221 7 

4i 

3819 r7 

II 

mm 

B 

B 


i ° 

IO 

°i 

I 

7 n| 

57 

2952 

2380 

1484 

9 

11^1288 19 

rof 

1221 7 

4*’ 3994 

17 

2 

3995 

0 

-3 

172 

1 ° 

IO 

O 

I 

7 of 

8 

277 


; ... j - 


... 

... 

12 | 

4 

4 

297 


- 1 - 1 I, _ 


11 - 



K> 

4 * 
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* We see from this Return,’ says the Inspector of Schools, ‘ that, 
exclusive of the Krishnagar College Department, there are in 
. Nadiyi 507 schools known to the Education Department, whether 
aided or unaided. They contain 15,526 pupils, and are taught by 
'737 teachers. Unfortunately, financial statistics cannot be obtained 
from the 255 unaided schools. The number of Government and 
aided schools is 252, containing 9120 pupils, and 6832, in average 
daily attendance. Hence the attendance is about seventy-five 
per cent., or say one pupil in four is generally absent The total 
sum spent on these 9110 pupils is ^10,149, of which ^4509 
are contributed by Government, £331 6 by fees, and £2323 by 
subscriptions, etc. Roughly speaking, 9000 pupils cost £1 0,000, 
of which Government pays 45 and the people 55 per cent.’ 
These calculations always exclude the Krishnagar College, which 
would add about ^3000 .to the gross outlay on education in 
the District. ‘ When we come to consider the different classes of 
schools, we find the percentage greatly altered; for towards the 
instruction of 701 boys in higher-class aided schools Government 
gives ^587, 19s. 3d., the people and the missionaries contribute in 
subscriptions ^534, 13s. 9d., and the fees raised are ^912,14s. 1 id. 
Hence ^10 from Government brings out £24, 12s. od. from the 
people, or considerably more than the contribution of two to one 
insisted on by the Supreme Government. The Collegiate School is 
an exceptional institution; for there the proportion is reversed, and 
Government gives two rupees for .every one received from the 
people. The competition of other schools with low fees for pupils 
eligible for the lower classes of the Collegiate School has reduced 
the nufnbers on the roll of the latter institution, and consequently 
■increased the cost to Government of each scholar. 

‘The aided middle-class English schools number 30, and con¬ 
tain X535 pupils, who cost ^2832, 10s. od., of which Government 
gives ^1013,16s. 9d., or 35 per cent. The vernacular aided middles 
schools number 23, containing 1198 boys; cost £987, 10s. iod. 1 
of which sum Government gives ^356, 13s. 6d., on 36 per cent* 
The Government of India is willing to give from Imperial income 
33 a- P er cent, of the expenditure. The Government and aidec 
higher and middle class schools in Nadiy^cxclu^ing the Collegiate 
School* cost in all ^6023, 15s. 3d., of which sum* Government paid 
£20*12, 9s. 2d., or 34-5 per cent Hence the aided English anc 
vernacular schools in Nadiyd have nearly reached the proportion 
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insisted on by the Imperial Government It is singular that the 
English and vernacular middle schools receive the same percentage 
of aid on expenditure. As it is usual to give less favourable terms 
to English than to vernacular schools, it will be desirable on the 
renewal of grants to raise the terms of English schools in Nadiyl 
The primary aided schools are only four in number, and may be 
summed up with the 168 Government Pdths£lds without intro¬ 
ducing error. In a total expense of .£1577, 4s. 3d. on the primary 
education of 4674 pupils, Government pays ^939, 8s. sd. Hence 
59 per ceht of the cost is given by Government, and only 41 by 
the people. For primary instruction in the vernacular under the 
Pithsild. system; the yearly cost of each pupil is 6s. 9d., of which 
Government gives 4s. o£d., or ten dnds in every rupee of expenditure. 
This shows that in Nadiyd mass education cannot be propagated 
under the grant-in-aid rules. It must be taken up by municipalities 
or by Government 

‘Girls’ schools are expensive institutions; and if the Roman 
Catholic Orphanage, where the subscriptions are large, be taken 
out of consideration, the cost of the other ten schools would be 
divided equally between Government and the people, each girl 
costing in all a guinea a year — the cost of three boys in the 
primary schools. The remarkable circumstance that ten unaided 
girls’ schools with 214 pupils are found in Nadiya, is explained by 
the fact that these are mostly' missionary schools. The only 
normal school in Nadiyi is the aided school at Krishnagar, con¬ 
ducted by the Church Missionary Society. Each student costs 
^13 annually, of which Government pays half. Normal schools 
axe expensive institutions both in England and India. In India, 
the aided normal schools per pupil are more expensive than 
Government normal schools; but as religious societies pay half the 
expense at least, the cost to Government is practically less than in 
its own schools. The unaided schools in Nadiyd are greater in 
number by three, but less in pupils by 2704, than the aided and 
Government schools. This shows that,'on the average, they are 
smaller schools than those of the aided class. The unaided higher 
English schools, however, are conspicuous exceptions to the rule, 
being'i&e largest schoolfcjr the District’ 

Of tne pupittl attending the Government and aided schools, 58 
belong to the upper, 4829 to the middle, and 4201 to the lower 
Gasses, Besides 22 of unknown parentage. The year 1871-72 was 
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not favourable to education, in consequence of the distress caused 
by the inundations of that year. The attendance at the schools 
was greatly affected, and many were closed temporarily, on account 
of communications between places being cut off, except by boats.. 

The foregoing table and paragraphs, from the General Report on 
Public'Instruction in Bengal for 1871-72, convey no information 
as to the proportion of the population able to read and write, and 
I have not been able to obtain any statistics on this head for the 
whole District Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, Assistant Magistrate* of the 
Chuaddngd Subdivision, has, however, collected statistics on this 
head for four of the- five police circles ( thdnds) of which the Sub¬ 
division is composed, and the following paragraphs from his inte¬ 
resting Report on the subject-illustrate the state of rudimentary 
education among the population of that tract:— 

‘ The four police divisions ( thdnds) reported upon are Chudddnga, 
Alamdangi, Jfbannagar, and Kdlupol, comprising 373 villages, an 
area of 321 square miles, and a population of 178,485 souls. Of 
this population, 56,863 ’are adult males. The total number of 
persons who can read and write is 4214; the total number of 
schools of all sorts is 62; and the total number of scholars at these 
schools about 1580. There are five middle-class English aided 
schools with an aggregate roll of 208 scholars, fifteen pritnary aided 
village schools with 497 scholars, and forty-two unaided village 
pdthsalds with about 875 scholars. The total grant-in-aid from 
Government for these schools is about £21, 8s. od. per month. 
The Musalmdns number 106,443, or 59 P er cent. of the total popu¬ 
lation. The general proportion of those who can read and write 
to the total population is 2 -4 per cent.; the general proportion of 
those who can read and -write to the total male adult population is 
7-4 per cent Out of the 4214 persons who can read and write, 
3025 are Hindus. The proportion among the total Hindu popula¬ 
tion of those who can read and write is 4-2 per cent.; the proportion 
among the adult male Hindu population, i2 - 8 per cent. 
proportion among the total Musalmdn population is 11 per c'enth 
and among the adult males 3-5 per cent. In other words, Hndujk 
who have been instructed in the rudiments of education Jre tdf' 
Musalmdns in number as seven to threat; and fc on equalizr/on o £ f 
the population, it will be found that there are -fo¥fSr Hines whl > 
have acquired this basis of learning to one Muhammadan. Ther^’ “ 
are only five masjids to my knowledge, within the area of e fond r 
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police circles, and only two Musalmdns who are acquainted with 
the Persian language and character. Women in Chudddngd are 
without education. I do not know of more than five, of whom four 
are Brdhmanis and one a Musalmanf, who can read and write. 

‘ The subjoined table will indicate statistically the results of my 
inquiry. I have first contrasted the totals of Hindus and Musal- 
mans generally, and subdivided the Hindu community into seven 
principal classes.’ [I correct the total Hindus and Muhammadans 
from tht Census.] 



s 

13 

£ 

. 

c 

0 

js oj 

c 5 

O % 

' O . 

v *• a 

S w 2 

0 s 
•§•5 . 

* 0 S 

O 2 g 
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•£ 3 rt 

■s-gS 

Name or Description of Class. 

< 

§• 
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* 3 
°tj e* 

°- 0 -a 


0 

u 

0 , 

3 

■ 8-3 

U 4 ) 

m c 2 

M rt O. 

Wl cSo, 


£ 

s 

6 * 

C? ciS 

4 > V 0 

5 $3 




<£§ 

a 3 “ 

ft, 3 

Musalmans, 

33.283 

106,433 

1,189 

II 

3 ‘5 

Hindus, ..... 

23,567 

72,009 

3,025 

4 "2 

12-8 

(l) Br&hman, .... 

1,265 

3,965 

886 

223 

70*1 

(2) Kayasth, .... 

956 

2,803 

667 

237 

697 

(3) Commercial and Mercantile, 

1,248 

3,889 

4S6 

124 

38-8 

(4) Professional, Artisan, and 
. Petty Shopkeeper, 

5,159 

15, 5 ” 

3 io 

I V 

6-o 

(5) Agricultural, 

6,950 

20,984 

431 

2 0 

6’2 

(6) Fishing, .... 

2,476 

7,703 

57 

•7 

23 

(7) Labouring, 

4,129 

13,121 

•5 

I 

'3 


‘ TheTirst and second of the detailed classes speak for them¬ 
selves. In the third class are comprised the Tamil, Teli, Kansari, 
Mayra, Sonarbania, and Gandhbanid castes. In the fourth class, 
Chhutdrs, or carpenters, of whom 27 men can read and write out 
of 487, or 5-5 per cent, of the adult male population,; Ndpits, or 
barbers, of whom 52 out of 612 are able, or 8'4 per cent.; Kumdrs, 
or potters, of whom 38 out of 765, or 4^9 per cent; Dhobis, or 
washermen, 2 out of 153, or 1 - 5 per cent.; Kimirs, or blacksmiths 
(sometimes also silvfrsrn(%!-*), 32 out of 460, or 69 per cent., are 
included, as well as Jogls, Tantis, Surfs, Sonars, Pitnis, Kurfs, 
Kalus, and Ginrirs. The fifth class includes Goilas, Kaibarttas, 
Biruis, Puris, Binds, and Mdldkars._ The sixth class, Rijbansis, 
vol. hi. 1 
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Mdlos, Chanddls, and Nikdrfs. The seventh class, Bdhelids, Bdgdis, 
Muchis, Hdris, Bunds, Bduris, and Bditis. The table is illustrative, 
not exhaustive. There are many other castes than these, which 
are included in the grand total of Hindus; but they would not 
fall.among any one of the seven specified classes, and are not of 
sufficient importance to indicate separately.’ 

■ Postal Statistics. —The use of the Post Office has very greatly 
extended of late years. I reproduce the following figures, necessarily 
without verification, from a Special Return furnished to me by the 
Director-General of Post Offices. 


Postal Statistics of Nadiya District, 1861-1870.- 



1861-62. 

1865-66. 

1870-71. 

Received. 

De¬ 

spatched. 

Received. 

'De¬ 

spatched. 

BB 

De¬ 

spatched. 

Letters, .... 
Newspapers, . . 

Parcels. 

Books, .... 

10,0115 

33 ^ 

3 i 

11,848 

172 

15 

5 

8277 

10S 

25 

11,246 

4 

333,963 

n ,»59 

1,221 

2,810 

Not received. 

Receipts from sale of 
postage stamps, . 
Receipts from cash 
collections, . . 

Total receipts, . . 

Expenditure, . . 

£537 17 6 

537 4 3 
1075 1 9 

1407 1 2 

I6S7 18 8 

472 16 0 
1160 14 8 
1691 12 2 

/1014 16 3* 

♦ 

1037 3 4 

2051 19 7 
2699 5 11 


* Exclusive of ^56, 9s. 3d. derived from the sale of service stamps for official 
correspondence. 


Political and Fiscal Divisions. —Nadiyd District is-divided 
into six Administrative Divisions, as follows. The population 
statistics are taken from the Census Report of 1872 (Appendix: 
Statements 1 A and 1 B). The administrative statistics are derived 
from the special report furnished to me by the Collector:— 

(1) The Sadr Station and Subdivision, including the head 
quarters of the District at Krishnagar, contain an area of 698 square 
miles, with 632 villages, or townships, 68,789 houses, and a tota 
population of 334,076 souls, of whom 1*80,292 .are Hindus, 143,57; 
Muhammadans, 1963 Christians, and 246 of othef religions; num 
ber of persons per square mile, 479; average number of inmate 
per house, 4'9; proportion of males to total population, 48-3. I 
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1870-71 the Subdivision contained nine Revenue and Magisterial 
Courts, with six police circles (thdnds), a regular police force of 342 
men, and a Village Watch or rural police numbering 870. Cost of 
Subdivisional administration, ,£17,428, 7s. 9d. 

(2) Mihrpur Subdivision, with an area of 627 square miles, 
contains 475 villages or towns, 57,122 houses, and a total population 
of 307,684 souls, of whom 122,727 are Hindus, 181,633 Muham¬ 
madans, 3212 Christians, and 112 others not classified; number of 
persofls per square mile, 491; number of villages per square mile, 
•76; number of houses per square mile, 91; average number of 
inmates per house, 5 ‘4; proportion of males to the total population, 
487. In 1870-71 it contained one Revenue and Magisterial Court, 
with four police circles; maintained a regular police force of 65 
men, and a Village Watch numbering 710. Cost of Subdivisional 
administration, ,£4237. 

(3) Kushtia Subdivision : area, 587 square miles, with 853 
villages or towns, 68,086 houses, and a total population of 
387,874 souls, of whom 136,023 are Hindus, 251,322 Muhamma¬ 
dans, 165 Christians, and 364 of other denominations. This Sub¬ 
division is the most densely populated portion of the District, and 
contains an average of 66x persons per square mile, or one person 
to every -97 of an acre; number of villages or townships per square 
mfle, 1 *45; number of houses per square mile, 116; average num¬ 
ber of inmates per house, 57; proportion of males to the total 
population, 48T. In 1870-71 it contained two Revenue and 
Magisterial Courts, with six police circles; a regular police force 
of 86 men, and a Village Watch numbering 892. Cost of Sub¬ 
divisional administration, ,£5434, 4s. od. 

( 4 T"Chuadanga Subdivision contains an area of 439 square 
miles, with 482 towns or villages* 46,419 houses, and a total popula¬ 
tion of 237,423 souls, of whom 104,545 are Hindus, 131,936 Muham¬ 
madans, 610 Christians, and 332 of other denominations; number 
of towns or villages per square mile, i'io; number of people per 
square mile, 541; number of houses per square mile, 106 ; average 
itumber of inmates to each house, 5-1; proportion of males to total 
population, 49-8 per cent. The Subdivision contained in 1870-71 
one Revenue and ^Magiufcrial Court, with five police circles; and 
maintains a regular police force of 64 men, and a Village Watch num¬ 
bering 508. Cost of Subdivisional administration, £3607, 4s. od. 

(5) Bangaon Subdivision contains an area of 649 square miles, 
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with 746 towns or villages, 60,634 houses, and a total population 
of 318,770, of whom 132,246 are Hindus, 186,146 Muhammadans, 
4 Christians, and 374 of other denominations not classified; average 
number of inhabitants per square mile, 491; number of villages per 
square mile, 1 '15; number of houses per square mile, 93 ; average 
number of inmates per house, 5 ’3; proportion of males to total 
population, 487 per cent. This Subdivision, which wa's created in 
March i860, contained in 1870-71 one Revenue and Magisterial 
Court, with six police circles; and maintained a regular 'p°li ce 
force numbering 89, and a Village Watch 922 strong. Cost of 
Subdivisional administration, ^5 260. 

(6) Ranaghat Subdivision, with an area of 421 square miles, 
contains 503 villages or towns, 50,947 houses, and a total popula¬ 
tion numbering 226,968, of whom 137,199 are Hindus, 89,494 
Muhammadans, 23 Christians, and 252 of other denominations; 
average number of inhabitants per square mile, 539; number of 
villages or towns per square mile, 1*19; number of houses per 
square mile, 121; average number of inmates to each house, 4‘5; 
proportion of males to the total population, 48 '4 per cent. The 
Subdivision was first formed in November 1863. In 1870-71 it con¬ 
tained two Revenue and Magisterial Courts, with four police circles ; 
and maintained a regular police force of 187, and a Village Watch of 
627 men. Cost of Subdivisional administration, ^4108, 8s. od. * 
Number of Villages. —In the year 1795-96, and in 1800, the 
number of villages in the District was returned at 6041 ;’ in 1870, the 
Collector in his report to me estimated them to amount to 3250; 
and in 1872 they were definitely ascertained by the Census to 
amount to 3691, each containing an average population of 491 souls. 
The decrease in the number of villages since the last century iJ"attri¬ 
buted to the transfer of estates to odier Districts. As before stated, 
in olden days, Nadiyd was much more extensive than at present 
For Fiscal Purposes the District was divided into eighty-eight 
Pargands, which are reported to me by the Collector to be as 
follows:—(1) Alampur; (2) Amirpur; (3) Anwarpur; (4) Arshd; (5) 
Ashrafdbdd; (6) Bdghmdrd; (7) Bagwdn; (8) Bdlandd; (9) Balid’; 
(10) Bdman Kild; (11) Begamdbdd; (12) Belgdon; (13) Betdi; 
(14) Bhabdnand Dihd; (15) Bhdnddrokha; ^16) Buran; (17) 
Chaurasl; (18) Chundkhdlf; (19) Dhulidpur; (20) Bara Fathi- 
jangpur; (21) Digddnd; (22) Dogdchhid; (23) Faizulldpur; (24) 
Fathijangpur; (25) Gajndbhipur; (26) Goberhdt; (27) Gods; (28) 
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Hdolkhdlf; (29) Hdldaha; (30) Hdlikandd; (31) Hdlishahr, or 
Hdvelfshahr; (32) Haushpur; (33) Hilkf; (34) Husainujidl; (35) 
Husainpur; (36) Isldmpur; (37) Jahangfrdbdd; (38) Jaipur; 

(39) Jhdudid; (40) Jidrakh; (41) Kalikatd; (42) Kathulid; (43) 
Kdsminagar; (44) Kdsimpur; (45) Kdugdchhf; (46) Kdzfpur; 
(47) Khdjurd; (48) Khosdlpur; (49) Kusdaha; (50) Krishnanagar; 
(51) Kubdjpur; (52) Mahatpur; (53) Mahmdddlipur; (54) Mah- 
mddshdhf; (55) Mamjudnf; (56) Mdnikdihi; (57) Matidrf; (58) 
Mdlgfiar; (59) Munsifpur; (60) Nadiyd or Nabadwfpa; (61) 
Nagarbankd; (62) Nagarpotd; (63) Nandldlpur; (64) Ndzfr 

Inditpur; (65) Pdikhali; (66) Pdjnaur; (67) Paldsf (Plassey) ; 
(68) Pardnpur; (69) Patkabdrid; (70) Pdtmahal; (71) Paundn; 
(72) Fipulbdria ; (73) Rdjbans ; (74) Rdipur; (75) Rdjpur; (76) 
Rdjshdhf; (77) Rokanpur; (78) Sah'mpur; (79) Sdntipur; (80) 
Shdhujidl; (81) Sankardihi; (82) Sunugarh ; (83) Sultdnpur ; (84) 
Sutragarh; (85) Tdrdgunid; (86) Tardujidl; (87) Ukhrd; and 
(88) Umarpur Taraf and Digdmbarpur. 

The Board of Revenue, in its Statistic.. of area and population, 
gives a somewhat different list of Fiscal Divisions, seventy-two in 
number, with the details of each as follow. The figures should be 
looked upon with caution, and as only approximating to correctness, 
but they are the best that can be procured. 

(1) Alampur contains an area of 17,869 acres, or 27-92 square 
miles ; it comprises 8 estates ; pays to Government an annual land 
revenue of ^9321; has a population of 4286 souls, and is situated 
within the jurisdiction of the Subordinate Judge’s Court at Sdntipur. 

(2) Amirpur: area, 23,357 acres, or 36-49 square miles; 29 
estates; land revenue, ,£2681; population, 5137; Courts at 
Bdrdsat and Basurhdt, in the District of the 24 Parganas. 

(3) Anwarpur: area, 161 actes, or -25 square mile; 17 estates; 
land revenue, ^9, 8s. ®d.; population, 30 ; Court at Barasat in the 
24 Pargands. 

(4) Ashrafabad : area, 5233 acres, or 8-17 square miles; 4 
estates ; land revenue, ^233, r6s. od.; population, 737 ; Court at 
Mihrpur. 

(5) Baghmara: area, 11,271 acres, or 17-61 square miles; 4estates; 
land revenue, ^3+1 2S.«o#.; population, 3300 ; Court at Jessor. 

(6) Bagwan : area, 207,348 acres, or 323-98 square miles ; 337 
estates; land revenue, ^8506, 16s. od.; population, 36,723; 
Courts at Mihrpur and Krishnagar. 
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(7) Balanda : area, 132 acres, or '21 square mile; 1 estate; land 
revenue, £7, 14s. od.; population, 20; Court in the District of 
the 24 Pargands. 

(8) Balia: area, 2968 acres, or 4-63 square miles; 4 estates; land 
revenue, ^630, 8s. od.; population, 702; Court in the 24 Pargands. 

('9) Baman Kila : area, 609 acres, or '95 square miles; 1 estate; 
land revenue, ^28, 8s. od.; population, 658 ; Court at Kushtid. 

(10) Beoamabad : area, 24,294 acres, or 37‘96 square miles; 2 
estates; land revenue, ^1443, 14s. od.; population, 14,325; Court 
at Kushtid. 

(11) Belgaon : area, 3396 acres, or 5-30 square miles; 27 estates; 
land revenue, ^1485, 2s. od.; population, 705 ; Court at Mihrpur. 

(12) Betai: area, 24,531 acres, or 38-33 square miles; 23 estates; 
land revenue, ,£1893, 6s. od.; population, 5358; Court at Mihrpur. 

(13) Bhabanand Diha: area, 7272 acres, or 11-36 square miles; 
2 estates; land revenue, ^321, 12s. od.; population, 1750; Court 
at Kushtid. 

(14) Bhandardaiia: area, 4258 acres, or 6-65 square miles; 
7 estates; land revenue, ^699, 2s. od.; population, 1813; Court 
at Kushtid. 

(15) Bara Fathijangpur : area, 16,356 acres, or 25-55 square 
miles ; 3 estates ; land revenue, ^983, 6s. od. ; population, 9645 ; 
Court at Kushtid. 

(16) Buran .- area, 80 acres, or -12 square mile; 3 estates; 
land revenue, 16s. od.; population, 15 ; Court at Sdtkhird in 
the 24 Pargands. 

(17) Chaurasi : area, 36 acres, or -04 square mile; 2 estates; 
land revenue, ^5, 14s. od.; population, 9 ; Court at Bdrdsat in the 
24 Pargands. 

(18) Chunakhali -. area, 1355‘acres, or 2-11 square miles; 1 
estate; land revenue, ^35, 2s. od.; population, 360; Court at 
Baxhampur! 

(19) DHULiAruR : area, 928 acres, or 1-45 square miles; 9 
estates; land revenue, ^63,• 6s. od.; population, 690 ; Court at 
Sdtkhird in the 24 Pargands. 

(20) Digdana : area, i960 acres, or 3-06 square miles; 1 estate; 
land revenue, ^113, 16s. od.; population $00Court ,at Sdtkhird 
in the 24 Pargands. . 

(21) Dogachhia: area, 5756 acres, or 8-99 square miles; 4 estates; 
land revenue, ^587, 6s. od.; population, 855 ; Court, at Mihrpur. 
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(22) Faizullapur : area, 240 acres, or -37 square mile; 13 
estates; land revenue, £21,, 8s. od.; population, 45; Court at 
Krishnagar. 

(23) Fathijangpur : area, 10,015 acres, or 15-64 square miles; 

5 estates; land revenue, ,£756, 16s.' od.; population, 3000; Court 
at Mihrpur. 

(24) Gajnabhipur : area, 1626 acres, or 2-54 square miles; 
.5 estates; land revenue, ^376, 4s. od.; population, 1300; Court 
at KusBtid. 

(25) Goas : area, 17,323 acres, or 27-06 square miles; 18 
estates; land revenue, ^1092, 16s. od.; population, 42x1; Court 
at Mihrpur. 

(26) Hal-daha : area, 98,827 acres, or 154-41 square miles; 
41 estates; land revenue, ^3276, 18s. od.; population, 23,721; 
Court at Bangdon. 

(27) Halishahr (Havelishaiir) : area, 12,320 acres, or 19-25 
square miles; 169 estates; land revenue, ^1105, 18s. od. ;■ popula¬ 
tion, 4652; Courts at Bdrdsat in the 24 T* gands, and at Santipur 
in Nadiyd. 

(28) Hilki : area, 106 acres, or -15 square mile; 4 estates; 
land revenue, £11, 12s. od.; population, 30; Courts at Satkhird 
and Bdrdsat in the 24 Pargands. 

(29) HusAiNujrAL: area, 10,639 acres, or 16-62 square miles; ■ 
5 estates; land revenue, ^538, 12s. od.; population, 2212; Courts 
at Kushtid and Mihrpur. 

(30) Islampur : area, 182 acres, or -28 square mile; 2 estates; 
land revenue, ^63, 18s. od.; population, 30; Court at Kushtid. 

(31) Jahangirabad (No. 1): area, 491 acres, or -76 square 

mile ;**S"£states; land revenue, ,£149, 16s. od.; population, 125; 
Court at Krishnagar. » 

(32) Jahangirabad (No. 2): area, 1491 acres, or 2-33 square 
miles; 2 estates; land revenue, £21, 10s. od.; population, 1x25; 
Court at Kushtid. 

( 33 ) Jaipur: area, 23,783 acres, or 37-16 square miles; 11 
estates; land revenue, ^848, 12s. od.; population, 19,944; Court 
at Bangdon. 

(34) Jhaudia : # are% 3305 acres, or 8-29 square miles ; 4 
estates; land revenue, ,£83, 2s. od.; population, 800; Court 
M Kushtid. 

( 35 ) Jiarakh: area, 2959 acres, or 4-62 square miles; 1 
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estate; land revenue, £57, 4s. od.; population, 1840; Court at 
Kushtid. 

(36) Kalikata (Calcutta) : area, 155 acres, or '24 square miles ; 
2 estates; land revenue, £20, 6s. od.; population, 31; Court at 
Bdrdsat in the 24 Pargands. ' , 

{37) Kalaroa Husainpur : area, 120 acres, or - i8 square miles ; 
1 estate; land revenue, £8, 14s. od.; population, 25 ; Court at 
Sdtkhird in the 24 Pargands. 

(38) Kasimnagak : area, 2565 acres, or 4-01 square miles; 7 
estates; land revenue, £158, 18s. od.; population, 600; Courts 
at Mihrpur and Chudddngd. 

(39) Kasimpur : area, 13,617 acres, or 21-27 square miles; 
1 estate; land revenue, £351, 2s. od.; population, 3221; Courts 
at Mihrpur and Chudddngd. 

(40) Kaugachhi : area, 2041 acres, or 3-19 square miles; 1 
estate; land revenue, ,£86, 16s. od.; population, 500; Court at 
Sdntipur. 

(41) Kazipur : area, 13 acres, or '03 square miles; x estate; 
land revenue, £4, 18s. od.; population, 7; Court at Chudddngd. 

(42) Khosalpur : area, 10,000 acres, or 15-62 square miles; 
22 estates; land revenue, £742, 12s. od. ; population, 3000; 
Court at Krishnagar. 

(43) Kusdaha : area, 36,483 acres, or 57-00 square miles ; 
15 estates; land revenue, £1898, 14s. od. ; population, 9410; 
Courts at Bangdon, and at Basurhdt in 24 Pargands. 

(44) Krishnanagar : area, 149,048 acres, or 232-88 square 
miles; 471 estates; land revenue, £3983, 12s. od.; population, 
44,097 ; Court at Krishnagar. 

(45) Kubajpur: area, 1746 acres, or 2-72 square rfriita; 2 
estates; land revenue, £xn, 2s...od.; population, 450; Court at 
Krishnagar. 

(46) Lashkarpur: area, 969 acres, or 1-51 square miles; 1 
estate; land revenue, £37, 12s. od. ; population, 565 ; Court at 
Kushtid. 

(47) Mahatpur: area, 39,581 acres, or 61-84 square tailes; 

31 estates; land revenue, £1633, 6s. od.; population, 7750 ; Court 
at Krishnagar. t , 

(48) Mahmudalipur ; area, 724 acres, Or 1*13 square miles; 
.11 estates; land revenue, £1x7, 8s. od.; population, 125; Court 

at Krishnagar. 
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(49) Mahmudshahi : area, 42,250 acres, or 66-or square miles; 
60 estates; land revenue, ,£2301, 14s. od. ; population, 22,080; 
Courts at Chudddngd and Kushtid. 

(50) Mamjuani : area, 81,078 acres, or 126-68 square miles; 
209 estates; land revenue, ^3085, 10s. od.; population, 28,233; 
Court at Sdntipur. 

(51) Matiari : area, 144,2x4 acres, or 225-33 square miles; 
244 estates; land revenue, ^2608, 12s. od.; population, 24,867; 
Courts Ait Chudddngd and Krishnagar. 

(52) Mulghar : area, 89,283 acres, or i39'5o square miles; 
.49 estates; land revenue, ^5827, 12s. od.; population, 22,500; 
Courts at Sdtkhird and Basurhdt in the 24 Pargands, and at 
Bangdon in Nadiyd. 

(53) Munsifpur : area, 42,853 acres, or 66 - 95 square miles; 
82 estates; land revenue, ^1354, 18s.; population, 10,291; Court 
at Chudddngd. 

(54) Nadiya, or Nabadwip : area, 32 acres, or -05 square 
mile; 2 estates; land revenue, £2, i»-. od.; population, 15 ; 
Court at Krishnagar. 

(55) Nagarbanka : area, 4409 acres, or 6-89 square miles; 6 
estates; land revenue, ^846, 14s. od.; population, 1115; Courts 
at Kushtid and Chudddngd. 

(56) Pajnaur : area, 55,735 acres, or 87-08 square miles; 103 
estates; land revenue, ^3328, 6s. od.; population, 21,482; Court 
at Sdntipur. 

(57) Palasi (Plassey) : area, 152,830 acres, or 238-79 square 
miles ; 83 estates; land revenue, ^7493, 12s. od.; population, 
32,702 ; Court at Mihrpur. 

(5^'#aranpur : area, 48 acres, or -07 square mile; 1 estate; 
land revenue, ^2, 10s. od.; population, 10; Court at Jessor. 

(59) Patkabaria : area, 43 acres, or - o6 square mile; 1 estate; 
land revenue, jQ 2, 2s. od.; population, 10; Court at Mihrpur. 

(60) Patmahal: area, 3782 acres, or 5-90 square miles; 12 estates; 
land revenue, ^286, 16s. od.; population, 1675; Court at Sdntipur. 

(61) Rajbans Muharbatpur : area, 1208 acres, or i"88 square 
miles; 1 estate; land revenue, ^182, 12s. od.; population, 7 12 > 
Court at Kushtid. m , 

(62) Rajpur :* area,, 269,008 acres, or 420-32 square miles ; 220 
estates; land revenue, j£r 1,283, r 6s. 0( ^- > population, 39,083; 
Courts at Mihrpur and Chudddngd. 
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(63) Rokanpur: area, 14,860 acres, or 23-21 square miles; 
1 estate; land revenue, ^665 ; population, 9448; Court at 
Kushtid. 

(64) Santipur : area, 14,442 acres, or 22-56 square miles; 
40 estates; land revenue, ^1128; population, 18,006; Court at 
Sdntipur. 

(65) Shaistanagar : area, 12,535 acres, or 19-58 square miles ; 

7 estates; land revenue, ^1513 ; population, 5040; Court at 
Sdntipur. * 

(66) Shahujial : area, 202,887 acres, or 317-01 square miles; 
140 estates; land revenue, ,£11,287, x8s. od.; population, 50,361 ; 
Courts at Chudddngd, Kushtid, and Mihrpur. 

(67) Srinagar: area, 121,343 acres, or 189-59 square miles; 
130 estates; land revenue, ^1010, 12s. od.; population, 32,503; 
Courts at Sdntipur and Krishnagar. 

(68) Sultanpur : area, 22,314 acres, or 34-86 square miles; 
24 estates; land revenue, ^769, 8s. od.; population, 10,808; 
Court at Bangdon. 

(69) Sutragarh : area, 1207 acres, or r88 square miles; 1 
estate; land revenue, ^70, 16s. od.; population, 425; Court at 
Sdntipur, 

(70) Taragunia: area, 14,574 acres, or 22-77 square miles; 
43 estates; land revenue, ^1422; population, 81x5; Court at 
Kushtid. 

(71) Ukhra : area, 33,751 acres, or 52-73 square miles; iox 
estates; land revenue, ^8539, 6s. od.; population, 7370; Courts 
at Bdrdsat in the 24 Pargands, and at Sdntipur and Krishnagar in 
Nadiyd. 

(72) Umarpur Taraf and Digambarfur : area, 15,3 "acres, 
or 24-02 square miles ; 30 estates; land revenue, ^422, 16s. od.; 
population, 1428 ; Court at Chudddnga. 

The statistics thus furnished by the Board of Revenue exhibit 
the total area at 2,141,612 acres, or 3346-26 square miles; 2927 
estates; land revenue, ^112,061, 12s. od.; population, 568,712. 
According to the Surveyor-General’s revised return in 1871, the 
area is 3414 square miles. The Census gives the population at 
1,812,795 i n 1872. The number of estatk?s» ; n 1^71-72 was 2767. 

The figures furnished by the Board of Revenue should be ac¬ 
cepted with caution, as the totals do not agree with those obtained 
from more trustworthy sources. The population given by it should 
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be trebled all round, in order to make it approximate to anything 
).ike correctness. 

Medical Topography. —The soil of Nadiyd District is an alluvial 
deposit on a substratum of sand of varying depth mixed with clay. 
The District is one level plain with slight undulations, intersected 
by numerous rivers and water-courses, and dotted with swamps. 
In the dry season, water is found at a depth of about thirty feet. 
The general height of the District above sea-level is stated to be 
forty-six “feet. The Civil Surgeon reports the average annual tem¬ 
perature to be 77°, and the average rainfall about 65 inches. 

Diseases. —The prevailing endemic diseases of Nadiyi District 
are remittent and intermittent fevers, small-pox, measles, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, enlargement of the spleen and liver, and cholera. No 
improvement appears to have taken place in recent times in the 
sanitary condition of the District, by means of drainage of swamps, 
increased cultivation, the cutting of forests, or any other sanitary 
efforts. Cholera is generally endemic in the District, and there 
is a tradition that it made its appearance in an epidemic form 
about thirty years ago. In the adjoining District of Jessor, a 
great outbreak is known to have taken place in 1817. This tradi¬ 
tion in Nadiyd refers to the cholera season of 1842, since which 
year it is said not to have occurred as an epidemic in Nadiyd 
District. A fever of a mixed character made its appearance in a 
severely epidemic form at Bimagar in 1836, and at Hdnskhdlf, 
Chdgdah, and Sdntipur, extending to Kdnchrdpdrd, Naihatf, and 
Tribent. Regarding this fever, see my Statistical Account of 
jessor. It appears to be of the same character as that which 
is now afflicting Bardwdn and Hugh. In 1863 the fever ex- 
tende^c? Mihrpur, and in 1864, 1865, and 1866 it devastated 
Krishnagar and surrounding villages. In Krishnagar alone, four 
thousand persons were attacked by the fever, of whom about two 
thousand died. No special precautions were taken to protect 
the general inhabitants from the disease, but certain sanitary 
measures were adopted in places where the disease was the worst. 
The Civil Surgeon reports, however, that from the depopulated 
condition of these parts, it is impossible to say how much the 
sanitary measures ;jdop#et> served to check the progress of the 
epidemic. The ravages of the disease were most fatal in low-lying, 
badly drained, and overgrown parts. 

Cattle Diseases. —Cattle are subject to ulceration of the hoofs, 
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which sometimes prevails in an epidemic form, but it is not gene¬ 
rally a fatal disease. Cows are also subject to an epidemic called 
paschimd, a throat disease, and which is of a very fatal character. 
Dysentery is common among sheep, and is sometimes very fatal. 

I have already mentioned the fairs and religious gatherings which 
take place annually in the District; but although these assemblies 
may cause disease, the Civil Surgeon reports that no connection 
can be traced between them and epidemic attacks. 

The Kabiraji Medicines, or those used by native practitioners 
who have not been trained in our medical schools, are gulmuch, 
nimchhal, dhanid, Padma kasta, raktachandan, hingul, matd, pipul, 
indrajab, mutha, katki, Jaistha madhu, patal patra, bdla, bendrmdl, 
bardhokranta, triphal, lodh, belsunthi, pdrd, gandhak (sulphur), 
dhutura, nishinda patra,. sodhitpard (mercury). The system of 
practice followed by the kabirdj is a total abstinence from food 
at the commencement of a disease, and the application of artificial 
heat to the body. Drugs are administered for three days, with a 
low diet, and no furthe/ medicine is given for one or three days, as 
the case may be. If no improvement takes place, stronger prepara¬ 
tions are resorted to, tdl the patient either shows signs of amend¬ 
ment or dies. The indigenous medicines found in the District are 
dhuturd, hemp, mdddr, kdt karanjd, anantamul, and aniseed. 

The Water Supply of the District for drinking purposes is very 
bad. In the dry season there is a great scarcity of water, except 
in the vicinity of the rivers. There are many tanks, but dirty and 
dilapidated. Even in the large towns, where there are Municipal 
Commissioners, good drinking water is the great desideratum. The 
best comes from the flowing rivers, and the next best from well 
kept-up tanks. There are very few wells in the District,*the water 
from them as a rule being bad and impregnated with saline matter, 
and unfit for drinking purposes. The sanitary state of towns under 
municipal control has been improved of late years, and conservancy 
is fairly attended to. No regular and trustworthy vital statistics 
are kept for the whole District In the jail the mortality is about 
three per cent per annum over a series of years. 

The following table shows the amount of relief afforded in 1871 
by the Charitable Dispensaries in Na%liyd, wjth the proportion of 
the cost borne by Government, and by private subscriptions or 
other local sources. There are eight Dispensaries in the District, 
three of them with hospital accommodation for in-door patients; the 
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total number of persons treated being 12,913, at a total cost 0 

^880, exclusive of European medicines; and a cost to Govern 

ment, including European medicines, of ,£657. 

The Rajas of Nadiya. —In most Districts I have found it im 
possible to give an account of the landed families, without extending 
my account of Bengal very much beyond the compass within which 
I hope to confine it. The Nadiyd Rdjds, however, derive their line 
from so important a stock, and have taken so conspicuous part in 
the history of the country, that it seems right to make chem an 
exception to the general rule. The following pages are taken as 
far as possible verbatim from an article in the Calcutta Review for 
July 1872, entitled ‘The Nadiyd Rdj.’ I reproduce it here in a 
condensed form by permission of the editor. Some of the state¬ 
ments must be received with caution. 

Nadiyd (or Nuddea) was founded by Lakshman Sen, son of 
Balldl Sen, King of Gaur, in 1063. The Bhdgirathi enjoys a sanc¬ 
tity not pertaining to the Mahdnandd, on which Gaur is situated ; 
and hence Nadiyd was considered, from a Hindii point of view, a 
more desirable royal residence than the latter. Balldl. Sen and the 
members of his family were wont to pay frequent visits to Nadiyd for 
the purpose of cleansing their sins by ablution in the waters of the 
Bhdgirathi. On the other side of the river there is a large mound 
still called after Balldl Sen. It was recently dug up by one Mulld 
Sdhib, who discovered some bdrkoscs or wooden trays, and a box 
containing remnants of shawls and silken dresses, and also some 
small silver coins. There is also a dighi or lake called BalldUdtghi. 

It is on the east of the Bhdgirathi, and on the west of the Jalangi. 
The founder, Lakshman Sen, built a palace of which the ruins are 
still extant. It was situated on the south of a tank catLJ Bil- 
pukur, on the east of the Bhdgy-athi, on the west of the Jalangi, 
and on the north of Samudra-garid. Nadiyd, at the time of its 
foundation, was situated right on the banks of the Bhdgirathi; but 
the river has now completely altered its course. It tised formerly 
to run behind the BalldMighi and the palace; but'it has now 
dwindled in that part into an isolated khdl. It now runs to the 
east of the rafts of the palace. The old Nadiyd was rent in twain 
by the Bhdgirathi; the’northern part ,has now been swept .away, 
whilst the southern part has been increased by accretions, and con¬ 
stitutes the new Nadiyd. Nadiyd continued the Hindu Capital till 
a.d. 1203. Lakshmaniyd, the son of Lakshman, was the last Sen 
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Rdjd of Bengal, and ruled nominally for 80 years. The annalists 
celebrate him for his love of justice. He was a posthumous child. 
Previous to his birth, the astrologers had predicted that, if the child 
should be bom before a particular hour, his destiny would be an 
inglorious one; but if that event could be possibly postponed till 
the termination of the predicted hour, he should enjoy a long and 
prosperous reign. His mother forthwith issued instructions to her 
attendants, that, without paying attention to her safety, they should 
use their best exertions to postpone her delivery. The result was 
the birth at a somewhat later hour, but the intrepid Rdnl did not 
survive her self-sacrifice. 

In the year 1203-4, Muhammad Bakhtidr Khilji marched with 
his troops from Behar to Nadiya. On approaching the environs 
of the city he concealed his troops in a dense jungle, and, escorted 
by only seventeen body-guards, entered the palace. On being 
challenged by the Rdjd’s sepoys, he informed them that he was an 
envoy from the Court of Dehli. His movements were managed 
with such celerity and secrecy, that his t'utrance into the palace 
was not suspected till he and his horsemen had passed the inner 
gates. Drawing their swords, they slaughtered the royal attendants. 
The Rdjd, who was then seated at breakfast, becoming alarmed by 
the cries of the household, made his escape from the palace, and 
fled in a small dinghi down the river. The mass of the Muham¬ 
madan troops concealed in the forest now advanced towards the 
city, and took easy possession of it. Bakhtidr Khilji' gave up the 
palace to be plundered by his army, and then proceeded to 
Lakhnautf, or the ancient city of Gaur, the then capital of Bengal. 

The Nadiyd family derives its descent directly from Bhatta- 
ndrdyt..f the chief of the five Brdhmans who had been imported 
from Kanauj by Adisur, King pf Bengal, for the performance of 
certain purificatory rites. 

The following arc given as the successive Rdjds of Nadiyd :— 

Bhattandrdyan. Priyankur. 

Nipu. Dharmdngar. 

Haldyudh. Tdrdpati. 

Harihar. Kdm. 

Kandarpa. Biswandth. 

Biswambhar. Bdm Chandra. 

Narahari. Subuddhi. 

Ndrdyan. Trilochan. 
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Kansdri. 

Shashthfdds. 

Kdsindth.' 

Rdm Samuddhdr. 
Durgddds (Majmud-dar 
Bhabdnand). 

Sri Krishna. 

Gopdl. 

Rdghab. 

Rudrarai. 


Rdmjfban. 

Rim Krishna. 
Rdmjfban. 

Raghu Rim. 
Krishna Chandra. 
Siva Chandra. 
Iswar Chandra. 
Giris Chandra. 
Srfsa Chandra. 
Satisa Chandra. 


Interesting particulars are related of the career of some of the 
above-mentioned Raj is; but generally overlaid by tradition. Sifting 
the wheat from the chaff, it appears that Bhattandrdyan built up his 
estate from the villages which Adisur had in part sold and in part 
granted to him. These villages were enjoyed by him exempt from 
taxation for twenty-four years. The legends by Sanskrit writers 
of the Rajas, commencing from Nipu, the son of Bhattandrdyan, 
to Kdm, are of little consequence. They are said to have been 
wise and virtuous rulers; but it appears that their administrations 
were sterile of recorded events. Biswanath was the first Rdjd who 
proceeded-to Dehli, and was confirmed in the Raj by the. Emperor, 
in consideration of an annual tribute. He made additions to his 
ancestral zamindarfs by the purchase of Pargand Kdmkddi and 
other properties. The next Rdjd whose administration deserves to 
be chronicled was Kdsindth. He was the first of his race who met 
with conspicuous misfortune. During his government it happened, 
that from a troop of elephants which had been sent from the Rdjd 
of Tripurd to Akbar, Emperor of Dehli, being his annuair-i. ibute, 
one large elephant escaped, and .straying about in a great forest, 
broke into villages and alarmed their inhabitants. The Rdjd of 
Nadiyd, learning that the elephant had broken into one of his villages 
and done considerable mischief, hunted the animal to death. This 
circumstance having been reported to His Majesty, peremptory 
orders were issued to the Musalmdn Governor of Bengal to take 
the Rdjd prisoner, and send him to Dehli. 

[It must be remembered that these and the 'following incidents 
rest chiefly on local traditions, which vary in different Districts.— 
W. W. H.] 
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On the invasion of the Musalmans, the Hindu prince Kdsindth, 
having received timely information of the proceedings of the 
enemy, fled towards the banks of the Bhdgirathi, but the army 
of the Governor followed and captured him. He was there put 
to death. His wife, who was with child, went to live in the 
house of Harikrishna Samuddhdr. Her child, when bom, was 
named Rdm. He acquired much learning, and became a great 
favourite with Harikrishna, owing to his many amiable qualities, 
and his descent from an illustrious family. Harikrishna died, 
bequeathing to Ram his little kingdom of Patkdbdrf, which is 
supposed to have been situated between Plassey and Jalangf, on 
the banks of the river Jalangf. In consequence of Ram being 
born in the house, and having inherited the kingdom of Samud¬ 
dhar, he was called by the name of Ram Samuddhdr. His wife 
bore him four sons, called Durgddds, Jagadis, Hariballabh, and 
Subuddhi# Durgddds, the eldest Rdj Kumdr, was once amusing 
himself on the banks of the river witnessing 5] rts and dances, when 
a Muhammadan chief arrived from Dehli in a large fleet, and with 
a numerous retinue. His arrival was the signal for die stoppage 
of the dances and the disappearance of the spectators. Durgddds 
was the only person who maintained his place. The chief asked 
him: ‘ Tell me, Brdhman, how many kros is it from here to the city 
known by the name of Hiigli?’ Durgddds gave the required in¬ 
formation, at which the chief said to him: ‘ I am highly pleased 
with your fearlessness and other virtues ; come with me, then, to the 
country of Huglf.’ Durgddds readily obeyed, and accompanying 
him to Hugh', was appointed Kdnungo. The young Rdjd at first 
demurred to the appointment, and said : ‘ We are kings by inheri¬ 
tance, and know not how to serve others.’ The chief replied: 

‘ Then I will write to the Sultdn of Dehli, that he grant you a 
title and a kingdom; but now do as I bid you.’ Durgddds 
obeyed this injunction, and entered upon the duties of his office 
as Kdmingo. On the recommendation of his superior, the Emperor 
conferred on him, in due time, the title of Majmudddr Bhabdnand. 
Some time after he retired from the service, and built a palace at 
Ballabhpur; and having inherited the kingdom of his father, Rdm 
Samuddhdr, ruled fo;» twenty* years. His other brothers lived in 
happiness, each building a palace of his own, Hariballabh at Fathi- 
pur, Jagadis at Koddigachju, and Subuddhi at Patkdbdrf. The 
family originally resided in a palace irv Pargan^ Bdgnd, constituting 

VOL. hi, K 
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the largest zamfacMrf of the Nadiyd rdj. But after Kdsindth paid 
the forfeit of his life for killing the elephant, his son Rim* lived 
and ruled in Patkibirf. 

At this time, of all the contemporaneous Rdjds, Prat^piditya, 
the chief of Yasohara, or Jessor, was the most powerful He had 
subdued, or rather humbled, eleven Rdjds; Bengal being now sup¬ 
posed to have been divided into twelve principalities or large 
zaminddris. He defied even the authority of the Emperor, re¬ 
fusing him tribute, and vanquishing more than once the Mughul 
troops. The Sundarbans placed him for a time in an impreg¬ 
nable position, and enabled him to carry on a guerilla war. He 
was an usurper, having banished the rightful Rdjd, his nephew 
Kachu Rdi. In spite of his adverse circumstances, Kachu Rdi 
contrived to acquire a respectable knowledge of the Sdstras, and 
of the military art as then practised. 

Fortified with this knowledge, and relying upon his rights, he 
proceeded to Dehli, for the purpose of moving the Emperor to 
recognise his claim to the Jessor rdj. On reference being made to 
the Subahddr of JaMngi'rd (Dacca) and the Faujddr of Huglf, they 
reported favourably on the claim of Kachu Rdi. The Emperor, 
already enraged against Pratdpdditya for his insolence and rebellion, 
determined to punish this refractory vassal for his usurpation, and 
appoint his nephew to the rdj. Accordingly he deputed his General 
Man Sinh to Jessor, for the purpose of bringing the rebel Rdjd to 
subjection. The avenging Muhammadan army with their General 
arrived by boat at Chdgdah, on the road to Jessor. But their 
arrival was the signal for the flight of all the neighbouring Rdj Is. 
Majmudddr Bhabanand was the only Rajd who remained at his 
post. He paid his homage to the General, and offered* a 'golden 
ring and other ornaments as his nazar, declaring: ‘ Lord of great 
power! on your arrival all kings of this land have fled; only I, 
lord of a few villages, have remained here to see your Grace, the 
King of Justice; if you desire me, who am here to congratulate 
you, to do anything for you, be pleased but to order it’ To thif 
Mdn .Sinh replied: ‘ Well then, Majmudddr, make the necessary 
preparations for passing the river, that my soldiers may safety 
reach the opposite bank.’ ‘My Lore,’ answered the Majmuddar 
‘although I have but a small retinue, yet at the orders of you. 
Grace all shall be performed.’ He th^n collected a large numbe 
of boats and transports, and. led the whole army across the river 
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When Min Sinh himself had reached the opposite bank, he offered 
his thanks to Majmuidir for the seasonable aid. But at this time 
the further march of his army was arrested by stormy weather, 
which lasted for a whole week. What between this untoward 
event and the shortness of rations, the army was nearly ruined; 
but Majmuidir became the Commissary-General, and fed the troops 
from his own stores. When the weather cleared up, Min Sinh thus 
addressed the Majmuidir: ‘Tell me, after how many days or on 
what 3 ay can I arrive from here at the capital of Pratipiditya ? 
and on which side is the entrance of the army practicable ? Write 
it down accurately, and give it to me.’ Majmuidir prepared and 
submitted the required statement. Min Sinh was much pleased 
with the information supplied to him, and spoke to him thus : 
‘ Oh, high-minded Majmuidir, when I return again from the sub¬ 
jugation of Pratipiditya, you shall utter a wish, and I will cer¬ 
tainly grant it. But come yourself along with me to the capital 
of Pratipiditya.’ Pratipiditya defended Jdmself boldly; but after 
showing a great deal of courage, was overcome. His fort was 
stormed; and he was captured, pinioned, and shut up in an iron 
cage, to be taken up to Dehli. He died on the way at Benares. 
Min Sinh, on his triumphant return, thus addressed the Majmui¬ 
dir: ‘I have been pleased by the zeal which you have mani¬ 
fested in this war; and you also saved the lives of my soldiers 
during the foul weather which lasted without interruption for seven 
days. Utter therefore any wish you please, and I will certainly 
fulfil it.’ Majmuidir then narrated his antecedents, informing 
Min Sinh of the flight of his grandfather Kisinith, and his sul)- 
sequent capture and violent death, with the settlement of his 
grandmother and father at Patkabari; and expressed a wish to be 
reinstated in his ancestral possessions. Man Sinh promised to 
further his petition, and took him up to Dehli. Pie then presented 
the Majmuidir to the Emperor Jahingir, and brought to His 
Majesty’s notice the services rendered by him in the expedition 
against Pratipiditya. His Majesty was much pleased with the con¬ 
duct of Majmuidir ; and in compliance with the recommendation 
of his General, restored him to his rij, and conferred on him the 
title of Mahiriji. SThase Events are popularly assigned to the end 
of the 16th or first years of the 17th century. 

According to Bhirat fhandra, the author of Annadd Mangal, 
who flourished in the time of Riji .Krishna Chandra, the Emperor 
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Jahdngir held an animated discussion with the Majmudddr on the 
comparative merits of the Muhammadan and Hindu religions. His 
Majesty dwelt on the evils of idolatry. He pointed out the ab¬ 
surdity of worshipping images of stone, wood, and clay, instead of 
the one true and living God. He condemned the law under which 
the Hindu women losing their husbands are precluded from re¬ 
marrying, and deplored their perpetual widowhood as unnatural 
and revolting. He also condemned the shaving of the beard, 
and the expression of homage by prostration and lowering‘of the 
head, as undignified. He characterized the Brahman priests as a 
crafty tribe, doing one thing and teaching another. He lamented 
the future of the Hindus, who were wedded to a debasing 
and demoralizing idolatry, and inculcated that God was not in¬ 
carnate, but formless. The Majmudddr attempted a feeble and 
inconclusive reply, arguing that the Purdnas and the Kurdn incul¬ 
cated substantially the same cardinal doctrines ; that whether God 
was incarnate or not, t^iose who worshipped Him were equally 
entitled to salvation; that all objects, whether stones or clay, were 
pervaded by the spirit of the Creator. The only remarkable idea 
to which Majmudddr gave utterance in the course of the discussion, 
was that there was not much to choose between Muhammadanism 
and Hinduism, but that the religion of the Firinghis (Europeans) 
was better than both, inasmuch as it acknowledged neither' the rite 
of circumcision practised by the Muhammadans, nor that of Kar- 
nabedh or ear-boring practised by the Hindus, but that it recognised 
only one God, ignored all distinctions of castes, and laid no 
restrictions on eating and drinking. 

Majmudddr returned to his palace at Ballabhpur, and took 
possession of the 14 Pargands which the far man of Jahtmgft had 
awarded to him. He erected a palace in the city called Matidrf, 
and removed there because it was more central than Ballabhpur 
with reference to his newly acquired and extended dominions. 
Matidri is 69 miles from Calcutta, and is now a railway station. 
He also built another palace in the village called Dinliyd, and set 
up an image there. 

About this time the Subahddr of Jahangird (Dacca) began to cast * 
eyes on the kingdom of the Majmudddih; asnd cith a view to obtain 
the government of it, sent a messenger called Murdd to call him 
into his presence. Majmudddr obeyed^ the summons, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Jahdngird^ accompanied by his grandson Gopiraman. 
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On his arrival he was treacherously cast into prison. But his grand¬ 
son so pleased the Subahddr by the exhibition of his extraordinary 
prowess, that he persuaded His Excellency to liberate his grand¬ 
father. On his arrival at home, the Majmudddr showed his gratitude 
to the gods by pujds and sacrifices. 

After this the Majmudddr announced to his three sons, Sri 
Krishna, Gopdl, and Gobind Rdm, his intention to divide his raj 
among them. ‘Take my kingdom, I have divided it into equal 
shares*’ But the eldest son, Sri Krishna, objected. ‘ No, the kingdom 
shall not be divided; to the eldest, according to custom, belongs the 
whole.’ ‘ You are very wise and learned,’ replied the Majmudddr 
angrily, ‘why do you not procure yourself another kingdom?’ ‘If 
your Highness’ feet permit me the observation,’ answered Sri Krishna, 
‘what is there wonderful in that?’ Fired by this ambition to win 
his way to a kingdom, he proceeded straight to Dehli, and obtained 
with much difficulty an audience from the Emperor, to whom he 
communicated his circumstances and wishes. His Majesty, pleased 
with his self-reliance and enterprise, conferred on him a farmdn 
assigning over the government of two valuable Pargands, Kushdah 
and Ukhad. Some time after he acquired this estate, he returned 
home and delighted his old father with the recital of his adven¬ 
tures. After the death of the Majmudddr, Gopdl and Gobind Rdm 
governed the divided rdj of their father, and Sri Krishna ruled over 
the Pargands he had gained for himself. Sri Krishna died childless, 
of small-pox; his brother Gopdl, too, after seven years, departed 
this life. He was succeeded by his son Rdghab, who erected in 
the village called Reui a large residence, containing magnificent 
palaces and a seraglio. Rdghab also excavated an immense lake, 
and**cel?brated its dedication to Siva with sacrifices and a public 
festival. 

There were among the host of invited guests learned pandits 
from Anga, Banga, Kdsi, and Kanchi. There were Rdjds and 
Rdj Kumdrs, Mantris and ministers, from various Districts. There 
were streams of ghi and milk, honey and spirituous liquors, for the 
entertainment of the guests. There were bills of wheat and barley, 
rice and peas. 

Rdghab was scru^pultfu punctual in the payment of the tribute 
to the Emperor; and his punctuality was rewarded by a donation 
of elephants from His Majesty. 

Rdghab was succeed^ by his son Rudra Rdi, whose career was 
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eventful. Rudra Rdi erected at Nabadwfp a temple dedicated to 
Siva. He changed the name of the place Reui, where his father 
had built a royal residence, into (Krishnagar) Krishnanagar, in 
honour of Krishna. He also constructed a canal extending north¬ 
ward and southward, and connected it with the moat surrounding 
Krishnagar. The Emperor having heard of his public spirit and 
public works, conferred upon him by farmdn the government over 
the two JPargctnds Kharf and Juri; and as a token of further favour, 
confirmed his title of Mahardja. Moreover, His Majesty accorded 
to him a concession which none of his predecessors, and in fact no 
other Rdja of Bengal, had been able to obtain, to erect upon his 
palace a turret, which is called the Kangarh, and also made a 
donation of arrows, flags, and drums. In acknowledgment of these 
favours, the Maluirajd sent to the Emperor a tiazar of 1000 head of 
cattle, a mass of gold equal to his own weight, and other valuable 
gifts. 

Basking in the imperial favour, the Mahardja did not think it 
worth his while to conciliate the Governor of Jahangira (Dacca), or 
to send him tribute. The Governor being highly irritated at his 
conduct, wrote to the Faujdars of Murshidabad and Hugh, and 
other subordinate authorities, to inform them that Rudra Rdi, 
affecting equality with himself, would neither pay the tribute nor 
obey his orders, and ordered that they must contrive to take 
him prisoner and send him to his city. In compliance with these 
orders, Rudra Rdi was enticed by some stratagem to the vicinity 
of Hdgli, and thence brought to Jahangira (Dacca). Rudra Rdi 
paid the Subahdar his respects, anti observed the etiquette due to 
the Nawdb, thereby disarming his anger. His Excellency was 
much pleased with him, and showed him great attention. * He 
obtained his permission to return home, and brought with him 
from Jahdngird an architect named Alan Khan, by whose aid he 
erected a new palace at Krishnagar. He also built a separate 
ndch-ghar or concert-hall, and also a pilkhdnd, or stables for his 
elephants and horses. But the most useful public work erected 
by him was a broad and high causeway between Krishnagar and 
Sdntipur, connecting his new capital with one of the most populous 
towns and celebrated cloth marts of lfiy rej The grave of the 
Musalman saint Alan Khdn is still found in Krishnagar Chauk. 
He himself is canonized,' and is generally called Alldldastur Pir. 
Though fond of magnificent buildings, the Mahdrdj £ Kudra lived a 
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simple and primitive life. His personal wants were few, but his 
donations were many and large. He governed his rdj with justice 
and impartiality, tempered of course by his recognition of the 
prescriptive rights and privileges of the Brdhmanical class. He was 
succeeded by his son Rdmji'ban. The latter, having incurred the 
displeasure of the Faujddr of Jahdngird, was displaced in the rdj by 
his brother Rdm Krishna, who had a long and prosperous reign. 
During his time, the Rdjd of Bardwdn plundered the capital of 
Sobhd Sinh, Rdjd of Chitud. The latter, resenting this attack, and 
being resolved to revenge himself, led his army through a wood by 
an unknown route, passed the river Ddmodar, and took up his 
station before Bardwdn. He attacked the Bardwdn chief and slew 
him, and established his authority over Bardwdn. Jagadrdm, the 
son of the Rdjd of Bardwdn, took refuge in the court of the Rdjd of 
Nadiyd. Emboldened by his success, and strengthened by the 
co-operation of Rahman Khdn of Orissa and the Marhattds, Sobhd 
Sinh sent his Generals against several royal cities, and attacked the 
authority of the Dehli Emperor in Bengal • The latter was greatly 
enraged by the intelligence of the conquest of Bardwdn by Sobhd 
Sinh. He immediately organized an expedition for the purpose of 
punishing the rebel Rdjd of Chitud, and placed at its head the 
General Azim-us-Shdn. When the Mughul army arrived at Mur- 
shiddbdd, news reached them of the death of Sobhd Sinh. He was 
killed while in a fit of drunkenness by the daughter of Krishna Ram, 
the late Rdjd of Bardwdn, in defence of her honour. Upon this, 
Himmat Sinh, the younger brother of Sobhd Sinh, came with a 
great army to Bardwdn, and began to plunder that city, as his 
brother had done. He also attacked Ram Krishna, the Rdjd of 
Nadiya, J fcut was defeated. At this time Prince Azim-us-Shdn 
arrived from Murshidabdd at Pla^sey. Having heard there of the 
outrages committed by Himmat Sinh, be hastened with his army to 
Chitud (a fargaiid in the District of Midnapur), where he attacked 
Himmat Sinh, and defeated him. The prince is said to have used 
in the battle fire-arms called Jelala or Jinjal, a sort of musket 
fixed on a swivel. Prince Azim-us-Shdn remained for some time 
in Bengal, for the purpose of regulating the affairs of Bardwdn 
and other Districts. £ 1 ! *e Rdjds of Bengal waited upon and 
paid homage to Hi*Highness, but most of them came attended 
with only a few followers, not daring to show their wealth. Rdm 
Krishna came surrounded by a stately retinue, on which the Prince 
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declared : * These are no princes, but offspring of low families, else 
they would have been attended by retinues. But Prince Rim 
Krishna is the offspring of a great family, for he alone has a stately 
retinue, comparable to my own; he himself, too, appears like a 
second Kandaipa, and shines before one like the sun, and is like 
Vrfhaspati in his spirit; he is surrounded by numerous soldiers, 
waited upon by hosts of ministers, who themselves are honoured 
by retinues in splendid carriages. Thus he is a man gladdening 
the eyes of such a person as I am, and certainly the first-among 
the princes of Gaur and those of other countries.’ The result of 
this interview was the growth of a great intimacy between the 
prince and the Rdjd. The prince repeatedly declared the great 
pleasure he had derived from his intercourse with Ram Krishna, 
and expressed the high opinion he had formed of his ability and 
character. The prince having settled the affairs of Bardwdn and 
the neighbouring Districts, proceeded to Jahdnglrd, where he re¬ 
sided for some time. While he was at Jahdnglrd (Dacca), the 
prince reported to the Emperor the valuable services rendered by 
Rdm Krishna. 

Rdm Krishna administered the affairs of the Nadiya rdj for a 
long time, living happily at the new capital Krishnagar, and 
receiving from the Prince Azim-us-Shdn valuable support in the 
discharge of his duties. He also lived on terms of amity with 
the then Governor of the English settlement at Calcutta; the 
latter, in token of his regard for the Rdjd, placed at his dis¬ 
posal a garrison of 2500 soldiers. He was of a stirring and 
aggressive nature. A violent difference having arisen between 
Rdm Krishna and the Rdjd of Yasohara (Jessor) in regard to the 
boundaries of certain villages, he marched to Jessor Smd’van¬ 
quished the Rdjd. This achievement, as well as the favour he 
enjoyed at the court of Dehli, established his power on a solid 
foundation, enhancing his influence over the neighbouring Rdjds, 
and securing him against the extortions and oppressions of the 
Subahddr. But the Subahddr, being determined to do him an 
injury, allured him to Jahdnglrd (Dacca), where by treachery he ^ 
was closely confined. He died in prison of small-pox. The news 
of his death greatly grieved Azim-us^hdn, who instructed Jafar 
Khdn to confer the rdj on the lineal descendant of Rdm Krishna. 
His Highness wrote to the Subahddr to ask if there was a son, a 
foster-son, a grandson, or any such relation of Rdm Krishna, in 
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order that the rdj should be conferred on him. Jafar KMn replying 
that there was no such relation, the prince ordered, ‘ Then give it 
to any minister of Rim Krishna who is fit for the government, and 
who will protect the wife and family of Rim Krishna.’ Jafar Khin 
replied, ‘ Your Highness, there is no such minister ; Rdm Krishna’s 
elder brother, however, Prince Rimjiban, lives in prison here. If 
you command, I will commit the kingdom to him.’ No other 
alternative being left to him, the prince sanctioned the proposal 
of Jafar Khan. Rdmjiban was thus entrusted with the raj for a 
second time. He had, of course, to pay the full price for the favour 
thus shown by Jafar Khan. He was fond of poetry, and especially 
of the drama. He patronized the ndtaks, and his court was fre¬ 
quently enlivened by dramatic performances. He had a son, 
Raghu Rdm, who combined a benevolent heart with a genius for 
warlike pursuits, and rendered signal service to Jafar Khan by 
assisting his General, Lahuri-mall, in vanquishing the army of the 
Rdjd of Rdjshdhf. The latter, in consequence of a quarrel with the 
Subahddr, had taken up his position with* a considerable force near 
the village of Ilirkati. In recognition of this service, his father, 
Ramjfban, who had been a second time imprisoned by Jafar Khan, 
not at Jahdngird (Dacca), but at Murshiddbdd, his new headquarters, 
was liberated. Raghu Ram, during the lifetime of his father, had 
a son born to him, of whom a glorious future was predicted. When 
the child had reached the age of six months, Ramjfban celebrated 
with great pomp his Annaprdsan, or the ceremony of feeding him 
with rice for the first time. He invited learned pandits and power¬ 
ful Rajas from Anga, Banga, Kalinga, Kdsi, Kdnchi, and the 
adjacent provinces. The ceremony is thus described by the 
author cJf Kshitisa-bansabali-cJiaritam : ‘ For their dwelling, he built 
a camp of a Zeros (two miles) in .length and half a Zeros in breadth, 
constructed of cloth and the like, resplendent with ranges of various 
palaces, adorned with rows of white, blue, yellow, and other flags, 
and surrounded by a fence likewise of cloth and similar materials. 
There he deposited stores of the richest provisions, and appointed a 
number of ministers to provide for the entertainment of the assem¬ 
bled princes and Brdhmans, and also for those of various castes 
who had come wit hout 1 »ng invited to witness the feast. There 
were provided stores of^various and abundant provisions; there 
were many streams of curdled and fresh milk, clarified butter, 
honey, and the like, a^i innumerable heaps of beans, peas, and 
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similar articles; and the piles of rice and such things, how could 
they be counted ? The day before the ceremony, having led. the 
assembled Brdhmans and princes with suitable demonstrations of 
reverence into the erected dwelling - place, he entertained them 
with the provisions which he had prepared ; the next day, when 
they were sitting in the assembly, he began the ceremony at the 
auspicious rise of the planets, as announced by the astronomers. 
Then commenced a feast, at whose noise and splendour the earth 
was astonished. After this, hosts of Brahmans and princes, satisfied 
with presents and honours, made the child joyful with prayers for 
his happiness; such as, that he might rule over the earth for a long 
time, endowed with manifold virtues, and free from troubles; that 
in whatever he wished to perform, the highest goddess might give 
him success—and so forth.’ The child whose Anmprdsan was cele¬ 
brated with such splendour was named at that ceremony Krishna 
Chandra. 

Ramjiban was at this time summoned by Jafar Khdn to Mur- 
shiddbdd, to settle the accounts of the tribute due from him, and he 
died at that city. 

Ramjiban was succeeded by his already celebrated son Raghu 
Rdm. Having governed the raj for two years at Krishnagar, he 
was arrested by orders of Jafar Khan, carried to Murshiddbdd, and 
kept there in confinement. He was a very benevolent man, and 
dispensed his charities from the jail. After some time he was 
released, and allowed to resume the management of the raj. He, 
however, survived his liberation for only four months. He died on 
the banks of the Bhdgirathi in 1728. 

The same year Krishna Chandra was anointed as Mahdrdja. 
[The native annalist here breaks off the thread of the narfative'by 
a description of the Nadiya estates-on the accession of this prince. 
It should be remembered that local historians in Bengal have- an 
unconscious tendency to magnify the greatness of the families whose 
traditions they record.] 

The Nadiya rdj, originally formed, according to tradition, out 
of the few villages granted by Adisur, had extended at this time 
into an immense province. It was bounded on the north by 
Murshiddbdd, on the south' by the Bay \»f Central, on the east by 
Dhulidpur, and on the west by the Bhdjf-irathf. It numbered 84 
Pargands, among which may be mentioned Kharf, Juri, Ukhrd, 
Calcutta, Balandd, Dhulidpur, Sdntipur, Slt?istd Khdn, and Patkd- 
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bdrf. Pargand Calcutta embraced all the villages of the 24 Pargands 
southward, and a portion of Hugh' northward. (?) 

One of the first acts of the Mahdrdjd Krishna Chandra Rdi 
was the celebration of yajnas, or festivals called Aginhotra and 
Baj-peya. He spent twenty ldkhs of rupees in the ceremony. 
Learned pandits from different parts of Bengal and from Benares 
came by invitation to assist in the performance of the yajnas. 
They were rewarded with valuable presents, according to their 
respectiite ranks; and in return for the same, as well as for the 
recognition of the merits supposed to inhere in the performance of 
the yajnas, they conferred upon him the title of AginJiotri Bdjpe'i 
Srttndn Mahdrdj Rdjaidara Krishna Chandra Rdi. 

He was fond of sport and delighted in hunting, being a fearless 
rider and a good shot. On one occasion he set on foot a great 
hunting expedition, and went in pursuit of game to a place now 
known as •Sibnibds. He was so struck with the beauty of the 
place and its pleasant situation on the banks of the river, that he 
built a palace there for his occasional residence. He called the 
palace the Sibnibds Rdjbdri, and the river Kankana. He estab¬ 
lished in connection with the palace an asylum for the infirm and 
the aged poor, and also several jdthsdlds and tols for the benefit 
of Sanskrit scholars. 

Krishna Chandra is described in the Armada Manga/ as the 
patron of the four San/djs, viz. Nadiya, Kumarhatta, Santipur, and 
Bhdtpdrd, all of which towns were noted for learning, and as the 
seats of scholars. In order to encourage the cultivation of Sanskrit 
learning, he fixed a monthly allowance of Rs. 200 (Rs. 100?) as 
stipends to students who came from a distance to study in the 
tols dt NdOiya. This allowance was perpetuated by his grandson 
Iswar Chandra, who made arrangements with the Government for 
its punctual payment, and Rs. 100 are now paid every month from 
the collectorate of Nadiyd. The munificent patronage accorded 
by him to various branches of learning formed a leading glory of 
his administration, and still renders it famous. He not only made 
princely donations to distinguished pandits, but gave Idkhirdj or 
rent-free lands for the support of Chattuspdtis, with several lakhs 
of rent-free bighds toj^ai.yd Brdhmans. There is a Bengali pro¬ 
verb still current in the cowitry, that any one who does not possess 
a gift from Krishna Chandra cannot be a genuine Brahman. The 
custom of inviting and^ving pecuniary presents to learned Brdh- 
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mans on occasions of Srdddhas, marriages, etc., received encourage¬ 
ment from him. Among the pandits who flourished in his- Court 
may be mentioned Srikanth, Kamaldkdnt, Balardm, Sankara, Debala, 
Madhu Sudan. The other literary personages that flourished under 
his patronage were Rdm Prasdd Sen, a Sanskrit scholar; Bhumes- 
war Vidyalankar, an eminent poet; Saran Tarkdlankdr, a Naiydik 
or logician ; and Anukula Bachaspati, a great astronomer. The 
Naiydik Kdlidas Siddhwdnta was the presiding pandit of his Court. 
Gobind Rdm Rdi of Sugandhyd in Hugli was the physiciamin-chief, 
and well versed in Charak. A distinguished Tantrik who lived 
in his time, was Krishndnand Sdrbwabhaum. He is the author of 
Tantrasdra. He was the first to celebrate the Kdlf pujd, and to 
establish the custom of illuminating the streets and houses on the 
night of the ceremony, a custom that has now extended all over 
India. , He was a mystic, and owing to his proficiency in tantra, he 
was called Agambagis, or the expounder of the tantras. Krishna 
Chandra himself established the festival called the Jagadhdtri Fuji. 
It takes place in or about the month of October, and lasts for one 
day and night. 

Bhdrat Chandra Rdi was one of the ornaments of the Court of 
Krishna Chandra. He was the son of Rdjendrandrayan Rdi, a 
respectable and wealthy man and the Zamindar of Pargana Bhursut. 
His family belonged to the great sept of Mukharjis; but in con¬ 
sideration of their position, they were called Fayas or Rais. He 
was a precocious child, and mastered the mysteries of Sankshiptasdra 
at the age of fourteen. His fondness fpr Sanskrit studies displeased 
his relations, who thought that an acquaintance with Muhammadan 
literature was a better passport to wealth and distinction than the 
Vedas and Puranas. Smarting under their displeasure^ he*’com- 
menced the study of the Persian language, and made rapid progress 
in it. About this time the mother of Mahdrdjd Kirtti Chandra of 
Bard win, having deprived his father of his landed and other estates, 
Bhdrat Chandra proceeded to Ghdzipur, and continued to pursue 
his studies under difficulties. He afterwards sought and obtained 
the patronage of Indrandrayan, the Diwdn of the French settlement 
at Chandemagar, who recommended him to Rdjd Krishna Chandra. 
Bhdrat Chandra was the first who in>.prqved and ennobled the 
Bengali language, by rendering it the fit-odium of elegant poetical 
composition. Kabi Kankan had preceded him, and Iris Chandi 
may be said to be the first Bengali |^em; but in wealth of 
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language and felicity of illustration, it is not to be compared to the 
Annadd Mangal, and its episode Vidyd-sundar. Bharat Chandra 
at first found great difficulty in embodying his ideas in Bengali. 
He found it inadequate to the expression of nice and subtle dis¬ 
tinctions. But he obviated these difficulties by the introduction 
of Sanskrit words. The same plan was followed by Rdmmohan 
Rdi in his translations of the Upanishads and religious tracts, and 
also by the editors of the Tatwabodhini-Patrikd. To these exer¬ 
tions the Bengalis are largely indebted for the improvement of their 
language. It is an admixture with, and not a severance from, 
Sanskrit ; and the elimination of the Sanskrit would only impoverish 
the vernacular of the province. 

The political condition of Bengal during the time of Mahdrdjd 
Krishna Chandra Rdi was extremely critical and unsatisfactory. 
It was complicated by the dissensions of the Subahdars and their 
principal officers, arising from the tyranny of the former, and 
culminating in civil wars. It was further cn-nplicated b> incessant 
warfare waged by the Marhattds. The evils attending this state of 
things were the destruction of crops, with the consequent scarcity 
of grain, the depression of foreign and inland trade, and the pre¬ 
valence of universal oppression. 

In a.d. 1739, Sarfrdz Khan became Subahdar of Bengal. His 
oppression had alienated from him his chief officers and the lead¬ 
ing noblemen of the country. Among the former were the 
Topkhdnd .Ddrogd and Hdji Hamit, brothers of Ah' Vardi Khdn, 
Governor of Patnd, and Alam Chdnd. Among the latter was 
Fdthi Chdnd, who had received from Aurangzeb the title of Jagat 
Seth, and^who was esteemed the greatest banker and the most 
opulent subject in India. His indignation against the public mis- 
govemment was intensified by a private wrong perpetrated by 
SarfrSz Khdn. He had about this time married his grandson, 
Mahtdb Rdi, to a handsome girl, and the fame of her exquisite 
beauty having reached the ear of Sarfrdz Khdn, the latter longed 
for the possession of her person. He sent for Jagat Seth, and 
demanded a sight of her. The Seth remonstrated against his 
demand as a gross violation of his honour and caste ; but Sarfrdz 
Khdn insisted on csapmuAig this outrage. She was carried off 
by force to the palace ofthe Subahddr at night, and sent back 
after a few hours. Thijf indignity rankled in the heart of Jagat 
Seth; and his whole fa>/uly influence was exercised with a view to 
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the dethronement of Sarfrdz Khdn. He was joined in this project 
by HenS Chdnd and Hdjf Hamit; the latter wanting not only to 
get rid of the oppressor, but to place his brother, AH Vardf Khdn, 
on the masnad. The triumvirate arrived at the resolution ‘that 
none could be secure in their lives, honour, or property, whilst 
Sarfraz Khan remained invested with the Subahddrship.’ They 
further resolved that ‘AH Vardi Khdn was the only one capable of 
rescuing the provinces from apparent and inevitable ruin; and that 
he should be immediately advised of their sentiments, "and en¬ 
treated to concur with their proposal, by preparing for a speedy 
march into Bengal, to take upon himself the government.’ 

The events which followed belong to the general history of the 
Province. Ali Vardi dethroned the tyrant, and was himself suc¬ 
ceeded by his adopted son Sirdj-ud-Daula, whose violence and 
perfidy ended with the battle of Plassey. The part taken by 
Krishna Chandra of Nadiya in the establishment of the English 
power reflected credit on his foresight; and in recognition of the 
services rendered by him, Lord Clive conferred on him the title 
of Rajcndra Bahadur. He was also presented with a dozen guns 
used at Plassey. They may be still seen in the Rdjbdri. 

The Mahdrdjd was a scholar, and fond of the society of scholars. 
He also patronized musicians and k/dwaths of the Upper Provinces. 
He delighted in dhurpads and khed/s, and was a great connoisseur 
in matters regarding the rags and rdginis regulating oriental music. 
As a patron of architecture, he constructed the large building for 
pdjd in the Rdjbdri, and built a marble staircase for going down the 
sacred well Cyan Bdpi in Benares, for the benefit of the pilgrims. 
He was universally considered the head of Hindu society, and the 
arbitrator on all questions of caste. 

. In 1758, the Nadiyd Rdj became a defaulter to the English 
Government, on which Mr. Luke Scrafton proposed to send a 
trusty person into Nadiyd to collect the revenues for the Mahd- 
rdjd, and to deprive him of all power in his District, allowing 
him Rs. 10,000 for his subsistence. It appears from the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Government, dated 20th August 1759, that the 
revenue of the Mahdrdjd Krishna Chandra for the Pargand of 
Nadiyd was nine ldkhs of rupees, less 6%^ 8, being the revenue 
of Nadiyd lands included in East Indi|j- Company’s lands, so that 
the net amount was Rs. 835,952. Thi!‘ amount was payable by 
monthly kists or instalments. For its& punctual payment the 
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Mahdrdjd entered into the following agreement:—‘I promise to 
pay the above sum of Rs. 835,952, agreeable to the \istbandi, 
without delay or failure. I will pay the same into the Company’s 
Factory. I have made this that it may remain in full force and 
virtue. Dated the 23d of the moon Tulhaide (sic), and the 4th 
August, of Bengal year 1166.’ • 

During the early part of the English administration, Sdntipur, 
as already mentioned, was one of the great cloth Aurangs of the 
Company. In November 1764 an attack was made on it, and the 
export warehousekeeper laid before the Board the following letter 
of complaint from the Company’s gumdshtds :— 

‘Santipur, (th November 1764. 

‘Your favour of the 25th ultimo we have received yesterday. 
Rdm Chandra Shah, the son of Krishna Chandra Shdh, arrived 
in the Aurang with two or three hundred horsemen, sepoys and 
peons; about 50 persons entered oui facto’-y, and insisted on our 
going with them to Rdm Chandra Shdh; a’nd finding that we refused 
to go, they forcibly took away Manohar Bhattdchdrjya, our gumdshtd 
who provides cotton yarn for the Company, whereby the Company’s 
business is slopped; therefore, as we cannot perceive their design 
in the present disorder, we despatch Haidirdm Mukharji and Gopdl 
Bhattdchdrjya to inform you of the particulars, and hope you will 
take notice of the same.’ 

This was the transition state of Nadiyd. The summary laws 
of the Rdj for the repression of crime being abolished, and the 
police of the Company’s Government being as yet unable to cope 
witfl it, "the District became the headquarters of robbers and 
dakdits, who carried on their depredations with impunity. One of 
thelh, * Biswandth Bdbu,’ exercised his vocation in broad daylight, 
sending previous notices of his designs to those whom he intended 
to plunder, provided his demands were not complied with. Bis¬ 
wandth Bdbu was a bagd'i by caste, and an inhabitant of Asdnagar, 
ten miles from Krishnagar, His chief companions were Naldahd, 
Krishna Sarddr, and Sanydsf. Naldahd, as his name implied, had 
the faculty of diving^pir jJremaining under water for a long time. 
The gang numbered mo#e than 500 dacoits. On one occasion, 
when their leader want® to celebrate a ptfjd, he found that his 
available funds would/ot suffice 1 he therefore determined, from 
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information received, on plundering the gadi at Kdlnd, where the 
Nandfs of Baidydpur had just remitted 10,000 rupees in cash.* He 
took a boat at night and came down to Kdlnd, accompanied by 
only four companions armed with swords and pistols. On his 
arrival he sent for the ddroga, and made him sign a paper pur¬ 
porting to be an ikrdr in which the ddroga confesses to collusion 
with the ddkdits in the robbery of the gadi. Biswandth and his 
companions then landed, and helped themselves to the treasure. 
On another occasion Biswandth received intimation of 'a large 
remittance having arrived from Calcutta at the factory of Mr. 
Samuel Fady, an indigo planter of Nadiyd. The remittance was 
sent to enable Mr. Fady to make advances to his rayats. Biswandth 
with his gang attacked Mr. Fady’s bungalow at night, and looted 
the money. Mrs. Fady, in fear for her life, concealed herself in a 
tank in the compound, having put a black earthen pot over her 
head, with a view to rendering discovery impossible. Mr. Fady was 
pinioned by the ddkdits , and carried by them to their rendezvous, 
where a discussion between Biswandth and his companions took 
place as to the expediency of killing Mr. Fady. The general 
opinion was in favour of the murder; but Biswandth was opposed, 
to it, and thought that to shed the blood of an Englishman would 
create a great sensation, and array against them the active hostility 
of all Sahib-logon. While this discussion was going on, one of the 
ruffians rushed upon Mr. Fady with a drawn sword, and was 
about to murder him, when Biswandth caught hold of his arm 
and snatched the sword from his grasp. It was at last resolved 
that Mr. Fady should be let off, on his promising not to betray 
them. Mr. Fady gave the required promise, and was allowed to 
depart; but considering the promise extorted from him as*“not 
binding on his conscience, he went straight to the house of the 
Magistrate, Mr. Eliot. As the police force at the disposal of* the 
Magistrate was insufficient to cope with the formidable gang of 
Biswandth, he applied to the Government for the aid of a company 
of sepoys from the Militia. The application was complied with; 
and Mr. C. Blacquiere, then one of the Magistrates of Calcutta, was 
associated with Mr. Eliot as a Joint Magistrate ; this being the first 
instance of an Uncovenanted officer beil t ,<g d^gpted to the Mufassal 
to take an active part in the executive department. Mr. Blacquiere 
brought with him a few European sailors aid a body of Upargostis, 
who were able-bodied men, and being all natives of Sdntipur, could 
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watch and report to their chief the movements of Biswandth’s 
gang. From information received from one of the Upargostis, he 
proceeded with his -men to a spot where Biswandth intended to 
commit a gang-robbery. He found the leaders of the gang bran¬ 
dishing their swords outside a house, while it was being plundered 
inside by their followers. Mr. Blacquiere ordered the sepoys to 
arrest the leaders alive, but they pleaded their inability to do so. 
They, however, said they would, if permitted, shoot them down. 
The European sailors were then called upon to capture them. This 
they did, having first disarmed the ddkdits of their swords, by 
hitting their arms with long sticks. The sepoys then surrounded the 
house, and apprehended the rest of the robbers. This capture tran¬ 
quillized the District for a time. The Upargostis were indefatigable 
in tracking out those who had escaped, and at length discovered 
Biswandth and his chief companions engaged in dressing their food 
in a jungle. Mr. Eliot, Mr. Blacquiere, and Mr. Fady immediately 
marched with their forces to the spot, an-’ surrounded the wood. 
The gentlemen rushed in, and arrested ‘Biswandth and his com¬ 
panions. The bandit taunted Mr. Fady for his breach of promise, 
and added he was now prepared for whatever might befall him. 
Biswandth and a dozen of his accomplices were tried, convicted, 
and capitally sentenced. They were hung on a scaffold on the 
river-side. Their corpses were caged and suspended from a Bat-tree 
(Ficus Bii/ica) for public exhibition, and as a warning to evil-doers. 

Mahdrdjd Krishna Chandra died at the good old age of 70, and 
left six sons and one daughter. 

Siva Chandra, the eldest son of the deceased Mahdrdjd, suc¬ 
ceeded to the title and estate of his father, in accordance with the 
provisions* of the will of the latter. Krishna Chandra was one of 
the first Hindus who adopted the custom of making written wills, 
a practice unknown to the sdsiras. 

Siva Chandra retained in his employ the old officers of the rdj, 
and availed himself of their experience. He managed the affairs 
of his estate with great tact and judgment. He was a more pro¬ 
found scholar in Sanskrit than even his father. A manuscript work 
of his composition has been lately discovered. He was a religious 
man, and spent a largq^oitfon of his time in performing ceremonies. 
He celebrated the Soma Jaga, and died at the age of 47, leaving 
one son and one daught'. 

vol. in. 
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Siva Chandra was succeeded by his son Iswar Chandra, a 
generous and extravagant prince, who diminished the estate to the 
extent of £30,000. He built a villa called Srfban, situated in a 
romantic spot about two miles from the RdjbdrL Iswar Chandra 
died in the fifty-fifth year of his age, leaving one son and one 
daughter. The son, Gir/sh Chandra, a young man sixteen years 
of age, succeeded to the title and property. During his minority 
the estate was managed by the Court of Wards. Like his father, 
he was a very extravagant man ; and a considerable parf of the 
property was in his time sold, owing to the non-payment of the 
Government revenue. 

The debottar lands which had been expressly set aside for the 
worship of the family idols, yielding an income of about a ldkh of 
rupees a year, and some zamindaris heavily encumbered, were 
alone left to him of an inheritance which at one time embraced a 
vast extent of country, and comprised eighty-four Parganas, the 
seat of great manufacturing industries, and rich in agricultural 
resources. 

Girish Chandra, like his predecessors, was a great encourager 
of Sanskrit learning, and delighted to reward the learned men of his 
time. During his administration the celebrated poet Rasasagar 
flourished, and was for a long time an ornament of his court. 
Girish Chandra had two wives, but left no issue at the time of 
his death, which took place in the sixtieth year of his age. Before 
his decease he adopted a son named Srisa Chandra, who succeeded 
him. 

Srisa Chandra was only 18 years of age, and had scarcely passed 
his minority, when he took charge of the estate. By tact, sagacity, 
and judgment, he managed to clear off the incumbrances,"and 
increased the income to some extent. He was an intelligent, 
affable man, and very popular with all who came in contact'with 
him. 

Srisa Chandra, though representing the most orthodox family 
in Bengal, emancipated himself from the fetters of bigotry and 
caught the spirit of innovation characteristic of the present age. 
He introduced European customs, and observed no distinctions of 
caste in eating and drinking. When tlA 1 - firsfemetition for legalizing 
the re-marriage of Hindu widows was prepared, he headed the list 
of subscribers to the document. He aft'o opposed the system of 
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Hindu polygamy, and heartily joined in the movement for abolishing 
it except in certain cases. He established an Anglo-Vernacular 
, school at his own residence, with a head master, three assistant 
masters, and two pandits, without aid either from Government or 
subscriptions from private sources. He also presented to the 
Government the tract of land on which the Krishnagar College 
stands, and subscribed a large sum for its erection. Though .not a 
scholar, he was a great admirer of learning, and had his two sons 
educated at the Government College. He was tolerably conversant 
with Persian and Sanskrit; a patron of Hindu music, and himself a 
good singer; his name was known to all the celebrated singers of 
the day, and they came to him even from distant places like Uehli 
and Lucknow. 

The Government recognised and confirmed his title of Mahdrdja 
Bahddur, and bestowed upon him the usual khilat and other 
honours appertaining to the same. 

Srisa Chandra died in the thirty-eighth year of his age, leaving 
one son and one daughter. 

Satisa Chandra succeeded his hither at the early age of twenty, 
and carried still further his imitation of English habits. He died 
at Masuri on the 9th October 1870, in the thirty-third year of his 
age, leaving no issue. He had two wives, one of whom is still living. 
This lady receives a pension from the Court of Wards, under whose 
control the estate is now managed. 

The Nadiyd Raj has exercised an important influence on the 
literature and politics of Bengal. It contributed in no inconsider¬ 
able degree to the development of the Nyaya philosophy. Mahdraja 
Krishna Chandra Rai was the Mecacnas of his age, acting up to 
theHictu'm of Manu, that ‘ a gift to an ordinary Brahman is doubly 
meritorious, but one to a learned Brahman is ten thousand times 
moit; so.’ Being considered a politician, his advice was sought for 
by the leading men of Murshidabad as to the best way of displacing 
Sardj-ud-dauld, and his counsels contributed to the establishment of 
our Government. 

The decay of learning in Nadiyd attracted the attention of the 
English Government a a early as 1811. On the 6th March of that 
year, Lord Mmto recedes? a minute, advocating the establishment 
of Sanskrit colleges in biidiyd and Tirhut, from which the native 
annalist quotes the follo'Jmg sentences:— 
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‘ It is a common remark, that science and literature are in a pro¬ 
gressive state of decay among the natives of India From every 
inquiry which I have been enabled to make on this interesting 
subject, the remark appears to me but too well founded. The 
number of the learned is not only diminished; but the circle of 
learning, even among those who still devote themselves to it, appears 
to be considerably contracted. The abstract sciences are abandoned, 
polite literature neglected, and no branch of learning cultivated but 
what is connected with the peculiar religious doctrines of the'people. 
The immediate consequence of this state of things is the disuse and 
even actual loss of many valuable books; and it is to be appre¬ 
hended that, unless Government interpose with a fostering hand, 
the revival of letters may shortly become hopeless, from a want of 
books, or of persons capable of explaining them. The principal 
cause of the present neglected state of literature in India is to be 
traced to the want of that encouragement which was formerly 
afforded to it by princes, chieftains, and opulent individuals under 
the Native Government. ' Such encouragement must always operate 
as a strong incentive to study and literary exertions, but especially 
in India, where the learned professions have little, if any, other 
support. The justness of those observations might be illustrated 
by a detailed consideration of the fonner and present state of science 
and literature at the three principal seats of Hindu learning, viz. 
Benares, Tirhut, and Nadiyd. Such a review would bring before us 
the liberal patronage which was formerly bestowed, not only by 
princes and others in power and authority, but also by the zamindars, 
on persons who bad distinguished themselves by the successful cul¬ 
tivation of letters at those places. It would equally bring to our 
view the present neglected state of learning at those once celebfftted 
places ; and we should have to remark with regret, that the cultiva 
tion of letters was now confined to the few surviving persons*who 
had been patronized by the native princes and others under the 
former Governments, or to such of the immediate descendants of 
those persons as had imbibed a love of science from their parents.’ 

With these observations I conclude the native annalist’s account 
of the Nadiyd. Rijas. When I began this statistical survey of 
Bengal, I placed myself in communication wi^fc the leading families 
in order to procure their domestic histories. The foregoing is as 
good as any of those which I received qjj> manuscript, and it had 
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the advantage of rescension by an able English editor before being 
published in the Calcutta Review. It gives a fair idea of what an 
educated Bengali thinks that a local history should contain. The 
following Account of Jessor will enter briefly into the rise and fall 
of the landed families of that District. Compositions of a similar 
character may be found in the Appendices to my Annals of Rural 
Bengal. "But such narratives yield so small a residue of history, 
and are constructed with so total an absence of the critical sense, 
that, excepting in a few special cases, I have not thought myself 
justified in swelling the dimensions of a purely statistical series of 
volumes with materials of this sort. 
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THE ■■ DISTRICT OF J E S S 0 R.' 


T HE District of Jr.ssoK forms the eastern part of the Presi¬ 
dency Division, and is the central portion of the delta 
between the Hugh and the united Ganges and Brahmaputra. It 
lies between 23°‘47' o" and 22 0 25' 50" north latitude, and 90° o' 13" 
•and 88° 57' 33" east longitude; area in '71, according to the 
Surveyor-General, 3913 square miles, exclusive of unsurveyed 
Sundarbans; population, as returned by the Census in, 1872, 
2,075,021 souls. The chief town and administrative headquarters 
of the District are Jessor, locally called Kasha, situated on the 
Bhairab river, in lat. 23’ 10' 5'' and long. 89° 15' 15". 

1 The principal materials fiom which this Statistical Account is compiled are : 
(1) The five series of Special Returns drawn up by the < Collector in answer to my 
inquiries ; (2) A Medical Return, prepaied in the same way by the Civil Surgeon ; 
o' Mr. J. Westland's excellent District Report on Jessor, 1871, fiom which t 
have condensed many passages, besides those marked with inverted commas; 
(4) Census Report of 1S72 ; (5) Geographical Data, furnished by the Surveyor- 
General ; (6^ Account of Cultivation of Jute and lnuigo by Deputy Collector 
Ihibif Ram Sankar Sen; (7) Account of the Foundation and Rise of the Port 
and Settlement of Motrellganj, furnished to me by Mr. Morrell ; (8) Report on 
the Rand Tenures of Jessor by Deputy Collector Palm R;is Beliari Basu ; 
(91 Paper showing tile Rates of Rent of different Qualities of Land, furnished by 
the Bengal Government in 1872 : (lot Colonel Gastrell's Survey Report on the 
Districts of Jessor, K.tridpur, and Bakarganj, 186S ; ill) Annual Reports of the 
Commissioner of ihe Presidency Division ; (12) Annual Reports of the Inspector- 
General of Police ; (13) Statistics furnished l>y the Inspector-General of Jails for 
i8 56 ' 57 , 1860-61, and 1870, mid Inspector-General's Report for the latter year ; 
(14) Statistics furnished by the 'fircctor-General of Post Offices ; (15) Statistics 
compiled from liie Reports of the Director of Public Instruction foi 1856-57, 
1860-61, and 1870-71 ; (16) Renort 011 the Charitable Dispensaries of Bengal for 
i8 7 i ; (17) Bengal Meleorolcrxal Report for 1871 ; and a variety of personal 
communications ard inquiries. 

VOL. HI. • 
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Boundaries. —Jessor is bounded on the north by Nadiyd Dis¬ 
trict, on the east by Farfdpur, on the south by the Sundafbans, 
and on the west by Nadiyi. Rivers mark the line of boundary for 
considerable distances. Thus the eastern boundary is the right 
bank of the Madhumatl river, or the eastern channel of it where it 
divides into two ; in the north and north-east the same river forms 
the boundary line; while on the west a natural boundary is afforded 
by the Kabadak river, with the exception of the villages comprised 
in the Police Circle (thdnd) of Gadkhdlf, situated on the opposite 
side of the river. 

Jurisdictions. —The above boundaries were fixed in 1863, and 
apply to the Civil, Revenue, and Criminal Jurisdictions, which are 
all conterminous with each other. When the District was first 
established in 1786, it consisted of the southern half of the present 
District, the Subdivisions of Satkhira and Basurhat, and also some 
lands to the north. In 1787 the territory of Mahnnidshlhf was 
added. This accession comprised the northern half of the present- 
District, with the exception of the extreme north-eastern part. 
About the time of the Permanent Settlement, the lands around 
Sdtkhird and Basurtiat were separated from, and the large Fiscal 
Division (Chakla) of Bhushna was added to, the District. This 
Chakld comprised all Faridpur and the north-eastern part of Jessor. 
Farfdpur was separated from J essor and created a separate District 
about 1815 (1811 ?); and the boundaries were finally rectified in 
1863 as given above. 

General Aspect of the District. —Jessor District is a vast 
alluvial plain, intersected by rivers, which again are interlaced by 
cross channels and marshes. It naturally divides itself into three 
great belts: the northernmost beyond tidal range, a fairly’ dry 
country; the central, dotted with large marshes; and the southern 
division, a network of swamps and rivers, till the land gradually 
merges into the sea. Thus, if a line be drawn from Kesabpur, 
south of the town of Jessor, on the Harihar river, to Muhammadpur 
on the Madhumati, it will be found that the lands which lie north 
and west of this line are generally high, with a slightly sandy soil, 
and free from inundation. The rivers here are beyond the reach 
of the tides, and, except during the Height of the rains, remain 
within the bounds of their high banks. But the tract to the 
south and south-east, of this imaginary line, down to the latitude 
of Bdgherhit (Tig^ig'illage), is low land covered with swamps 
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which render the country impassable on foot, except in the dry 
season; and for some months in the year the whole region lies 
under water. As in all deltaic Districts, the river-banks stand 
higher than the adjacent country, and the land slopes away from 
them, thus forming a depression between the main lines of the 
rivers. To the south of this swampy region lie the Sundarbans, 
which commence about the latitude of bagherhat, and stretch to 
the «’a. [For further particulars see Mr. Westland’s Report.] 

The? drainage on the north of the imaginary line is to the south 
and south-east, the direction in which the rivers flow. On the 
south of the line the drainage runs in no particular course, but 
right or left, north or south, according to the caprice of the rivers. 
The land is intersected by channels in all directions, and full of 
marshes; and the watei, when it succeeds in draining away at all, 
iinds its course determined by immediately local conditions. 

Three great river systems gradually find their nay through Jessor 
1' strict by a southerly route to the sea On the extreme west 
of the District, and forming its boundniy, is the Kabadak, which, 
however, receives but little of the Distric t drainage, as the land 
slopes to the eastw.iid The llhauab (literally, the Terrible) runs 
down the ccntie of the District, and carries off the main body of 
its drainage. The Madhiunati (literally, the Honey llowing) keeps 
southward along the eastern boundary, and seeches the waters 
which are not taken down by the bhairab. South of llagherhat 
there is a tangled nelwoik of rivers, all tending, howorer, towards 
three great outlets, the Kabadak, l’assai, and llaringhat.r, each 
large enough to be called an arm of lire sea. 

The higher or northern portion erf the- District is wel! wooded ; 
ar.fl groves, or rather forests of date palms, cover it in many parts. 
It is the region for the Ails or autumn ri< e, and winter green crops. 
Jtslownsand villages are large and numerous, and the dwellings 
1 ! the people comfortable. In the central or marshy bell south of 
the imaginary line, the population is sparse. It settles along the 
high ground on the river-banks, which are pleasantly dotted with 
villages and groves, but beyond them only a tew poor hamlets can 
be found. This is t tie region of Anun or winter rice; but square 
miles of the swamps, wlu<*h do not dry up at all, lie wast„. In the 
southernmost tract, the Sundarbans, the farthest outposts of settled 
population or regular Wage disappear. 

Rivers. —The northernmost river within the District is the 
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Kumdr (The Young Prince), or Pdngdsi (The Pale One), a branch 
of the Nadiyd river Mdtdbhdngd. The connection with the parent 
stream ceases during summer, when a bar of sand shuts up the 
head of the Mdtdbhdngd; the Kumdr itself is rapidly silting in its 
upper course. Passing along in a tortuous direction towards the 
south-east,-the Kumdr deepens in Jessor District into a beautiful 
stream of clear water, navigable by large vessels all the year round. 

The next river, running almost parallel to the Ku.mdr, is the 
Nabagangd, or New Ganges. It is an offshoot of the Mdtdbhdngd 
in Nadiyd; and after entering Jessor on its western boundary, it 
keeps a course to the east, and then south-east, past Jhanidah, 
Mdgurd, Nahdta, Naldi, and Lakshmfpdsd, till it meets the Madhu- 
matf on the extreme east of the District. This river has long been 
completely shut up at its head, and cannot now be traced beyond 
a hior or swamp six miles from its real ancient head, which was at 
Ddmurhudd. The river is drying up year by year. Boats of fifty 
maunds, or say two tonp, can still pass up it to Jhanidah in 
December, but later, as the dry season advances, the river be¬ 
comes impassable. 

The Chitra (The Variegated), as shown in Rennel’s Bengal 
Atlas .of the last century, was an offshoot of the Nabagangd at a 
point two or three miles from where the latter itself leaves the Mdtd- 
bhdngd. It flows through Jessor District in a south-south-easterly 
direction, past Kdliganj, Khdjurd, Ghordkhdli, Nardl, and Gobrd, 
till it loses itself amid the low marsh country in the interior of the 
District, so that no particular exit can be identified. According 
to Rennel in the last century, it bifurcated between Kdliganj 
and Ghordkhdli,—one channel keeping the course now v describcd 
under the name of the Chitrd; the other flowing farther nortlr in 
the course now called the Katki. At the present day, the head of 
the Chitrd is completely closed, not only by the silting up of* the 
Nabagangd, but by an artificial disconnection from it, by means of 
an embankment which an indigo planter threw across the head of 
the Chitrd about forty years ago. As late as December, boats of 
twq hundred maunds burden, or about seven tons, can go up to 
Kdliganj, but before the end of February it is almost closed. 

The Katki River, formerly a northern bifurcation of the Chitrd, 
is now disconnected from it, and derives its water from the Bengd 
river, a cross stream issuing from.the Nabagangd, and passing 
Nalddngd. The Bengd is supposed to have on.ce been a large 
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river, • as the Nalddngd family fixed their residence on its banks ; 
• but except in the rainy season, it is now almost dry. The Katki 
runs across the District in an easterly and south-easterly course. 

The Kabadak. —Proceeding southwards down the District, the 
Kabadak (Kapotdksha, or Dove’s Eye) is the next large river. It 
formerly flowed from the eastern bend which the' Mdtdbhdngd 
makes near Matidri in Nadiyd District; now a semicircular lake on 
the cast of the Railway. From this bend the Kabadak flowed east¬ 
wards ^0 Kotchdndpur, on the borders of Nadiya, but just within 
Jessor District; and thence southwards to the sea. But Mr. Shake¬ 
speare, a former Magistrate of Nadiyd, cut a channel across the 
neck of the Mdtdbhdngd bend. The river forthwith flowed into 
the more direct channel thus afforded; the bend began to silt up, 
and- the Kabadak has now altogether lost its connection with the 
Mdtdbhdngd. Its general course in Jessor is almost due south to 
the sea along the western boundary. Below Trimohini it becomes 
a large tidal stream, but between that and Chdndkhdli its excessive 
windings render navigation tedious. Tire large market towns of 
Makespur in Nadiyd, and Kotchdndpur in Jessor, owe to it their 
existence; and it is still navigable where it passes the trading places 
of Chaugdchhd, Jhingergachhd, Trimohini, Tdld, Kapilmuni, Kdti- 
pdrd, and Chdndkhdli. 

The Bhairab (The Dreadful) formerly flowed out of the Kabadak 
a little north of Chaugdchhd, and then took a south-easterly course 
through the District. Once it formed the great central stream of 
Jessor, but its head silted up about the end of the last century; and 
although from where it becomes tidal, below Basantid (not far from 
Jessor Cirjil Station), it is still a large river fit for native craft of any 
size, yet the upper portion above Basantid is now in the dry weather 
little more than a marsh, and even in the rains hardly larger than 
a Jthdl, or small water channel. In 1794, the Collector reported 
the head of the Bhairab to be shut up by a newdy formed char or 
sandbank, and that the stream was in the hot season almost dry. 
As the Civil Station of Jessor lies on this river, he proposed to cut 
through the char. Many years afterwards an attempt was made to 
drive the waters of the Kabadak down the Bhairab by an embank¬ 
ment near Tahirpur, below the exit of the Bhairab. This for a 
time forced the Kabadak into the Bhairab channel, but soon after¬ 
wards the Kabadak brok e across country to its old bed at a point 
below the embankment. The towns and commercial villages lying 
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on the Bhairdb, are Jessor, Rdjdhdt, Rdpdid, Basantid, Ndopdrd, 
Phdltald, Senhdtf, Khulnd and Sen Bdzdr, Alaipur, Fakirhdt, Bdgh- 
erhdt, apd Kachud. 

The Harihar (Siva and his Wife) formerly issued from the 
Kabadak just above Jhingergdchhd, from where it flowed south¬ 
eastward, past Manirdmpur and Kesabpur, into the Bhadrd. The 
, head has long been shut up, and the old river-bed near it is cultivated 
towards Manirdmpur. The old channel may be tracked by a marsh 
containing little water; but two or three miles below Kesabfiur the 
river is still navigable for small vessels at high tide. 

The Bhadra anciently emerged from the Kabadak near Trimo- 
hini, and after receiving the Harihar a mile or two Beneath 
Kesabpur, continued a south-easterly course to the Sundarbans 
river. But at the present day, the bed between Trimohini and 
Kesabpur is dried up and cultivated. Below Kesabpur it widens 
out into a tidal stream. 

We find, therefore, that, with the exception of the Kumdr, the 
interior Jessor rivers—namely, the Nabagangd, Chitrd, Kabadak, 
Bhairab, Harihar, and the Bhadra—have within the last century 
ceased to be true deltaic rivers. They no longer convey the water 
of the great Ganges to the sea, and have degenerated into lines of 
drainage, which carry off the local surface water to the Bay of Bengal. 
Hence it arises that the land lying north and west of the imaginary 
line from Kesabpur to Muhammadpur is ceasing to be delta land; 
and as a matter of historical fact, the northern and western parts of 
the District were far more liable to inundations eighty years ago 
than they are now. The country between the Kumdr and Naba¬ 
gangd at that time regularly lay under water for several months 
every year, whereas it is now only reached by unusual inundations. 
The Nabagangd (now a mere drainage channel) was then a dreaded 
river, and much money was spent in keeping up embankments 
along its Southern bank, the remains of which may still be seen. 

The Madhumati (Honey-Flowing) is the largest of the Jessor 
rivers, and forms the eastern boundary of the District. It receives 
the Nabagangd, Chitrd, and Bhairab as tributaries. Its name, 
Madhumatj, was originally given to it from below its junction 
with the Nabagangd. Farther south, where the stream becomes 
tidal, it receives the name of the Baleswar (‘Lord of Strength’), 
and its estuary is called Haringhdtd (‘ Deer-ford ’). But at present 
the river, for a considerable distance above the junction of the 
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Nabagangd, bears the name of Madhumati; and this appellation 
has extended upwards beyond Muhammadpur. Higher up the 
river is -called Garai, which leaves the Ganges immediately 
below Kushtid, and thus forms one of the principal channels by 
which the waters of the Ganges are now carried to the sea. 
Nevertheless the formation of the Madhumati, as a broad river 
between its junction with the Nabagangd and Muhammadpur, 
took place recently, and almost within the recollection of persons 
noW living. It occurred in the beginning of the present century; 
and Mr. Westland, the Collector of the District in 1869, thus 
describes the process. The Kumdr river, on Rennel’s map of the 
last century, flowed across the north of what are now the Districts 
of Nadiyd, Jessor, and Faridpur, and rejoined the parent stream 
on the other side of Faridpur. At the point where the Garai now 
receives the Kumdr, the Kumar then received the Garai, which 
at that time was but a cross stream from the Ganges / and a little 
farther down the old Kumdr sent off a stream, the Borasid, which 
flowed southwards, while the Kumar continued its eastern course 
towards the Ganges, beyond Faridpur. But when the head of the 
Kumdr began partially to silt up, the Ganges poured more and 
more of its waters down the Garai, which now began to swallow 
up the Kumdr. The Garai, thus reinforced, continued its course 
down the Bardsid, and the latter, which had hitherto been but a 
narrow river, proved unable to carry off this influx of water, and 
opened out a new western channel called the Alangkhdli, generally 
spelt Ellenkhdli. ' These two—namely, the Bardsid and Alangkhdli 
—united in the great marsh which anciently occupied the -site of 
Mukimpur Pargana, and formed that wide stream (above the entry 
oi the i\abagangd) to which now-a-days the name of Madhumati 
has been extended. The unusual inundations over the country 
about Muhammadpur, in the first years of tlus century, are clearly 
connected with the changes then going on! After a few seasons 
of disastrous floods, an adequate channel gradually formed, the 
new stream flowed more regularly, and inundation on the terrible 
scale common seventy years ago has ceased. The recent opening 
of the Madhumati channel above the point where the Nabagangd 
enters it, also explains fcow, while the courses of the old rivers 
■—viz. the Kumdr, Bhairab, Bhadrd, and Kabadak are the 
boundaries, of old Fiscal Divisions, the new rivers—namely, the 
Garai and Madhumati—pass, during almost their whole course, 
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through the hearts of successive Fiscal Divisions, such as Nasrat- 
shdhf, Sdtor, Mukimpur, Sultdnpur, Sallmdbdd, etc. 

A little below Kushtid, the Garai throws off several cross streams 
towards the Kumdr. Among them, the most considerable is the 
Kdligangd. In the rainy season, so much water pours through 
this channel into the Kumdr, that at Rdmnagar, near Mdgurd, the 
latter has to get rid of the surplus, and discharges part of its waters 
back again into the Garai channel. But in the cold season, when 
but -little water comes down the Kumdr, the water of this c»oss 
stream at Rdmnagar flows in the other direction, and brings down 
the water of the Garai towards Mdgurd into the Nabagangd. 
From this point of junction the Nabagangd ceases to be a silting-up 
stream, and attains the dignity of a free-flowing river. Farther 
down, at Naldi, the Nabagangd divides into two distributaries; 
one of which flows eastward, past Lakshmfpdsd and Lohdgard, 
towards the Madhumati; while the other breaks westward across 
country by the Muchikhdli channel into the Chitrd, which it joins 
at GhordkhdH. This MuyhikhdH channel is widening year by year, 
and the exit of the Nabagangd below Lohdgard is silting up,'as, in 
fact, the whole Nabagangd between Naldi and Lakshmipdsd, along 
with its offshoot at the latter place, called Bankand (or, on the 
Survey maps, Bunkurndli). Thus the bulk of the waters of the 
Nabagangd now fall by the Muchikhdli channel, near GhordkhdH, 
into the Chitrd. The Chitrd, again, carries them southward, a*nd 
spreads them over the vast bi/s, or marshy country of Nardl and 
Khulnd, whence they find their way by many channels either into 
the Bhairab before described, or into the Athdrabdnkd. 

The Atharabanka (the ‘ Channel of the Eighteen Bends’) is 
a cross stream which brings the surplus, waters of the Madhumati 
into the Bhairab. It forces down such a volume on the Bhairab, 
■ that the bed of this latter stream no longer suffices for its exit 
southward; and. the - Bhairab current itself turns backward at 
Alaipur, till it finds an outlet for the surplus at Khulnd, via the 
Rdpsd river, towards the sea. 

I have condensed the foregoing attempt at a systematic account 
of the great river system of Jessor from Mr. Westland’s Report in 
1871. The interlacings are so complicated, and the swamps in 
which the channels lose themselves or merge with other streams so 
perplexing, that the thread of the story is constantly interrupted; 
and I feel it can only be intelligible to the reader by frequent 
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reference to a map on a large scale. I shall now give the river 
statistics, as ascertained by the Survey about 1856, and recorded in 
Colonel Gastrell’s Report (1868). Even since then, several changes 
. have taken place, and are still going on, with regard to the volume 
and relative importance of the rivers; and it should be noted that 
in many instances the following list gives what is in reality one- 
stream or its continuation, under several heads, according to the 
various names which it takes at different parts of its course:— 

(1) T»he Garai Riveu, flowing north and south from Ganespur 
to Haripur, about 35 miles; 420 yards wide in the rains, and is 
navigable by steamers all the year round. 

(2) The Hanu River- runs from north to south, leaving the 
Garai at Bdtidpdrd, and falling into the same river at Nischintpur; 
length, about 15 miles ; 130 yards wide in the rainy season; open 
for traffic the whole year for large boats, and in the rains for 
steamers. 

(3) The Madhumati River runs fioin r rth to south, extending 
from the Garai at Haripur to the Sundarbans; 100 miles in length, 
590 yards wide during the rains, and navigable by inland steamers 
throughout the year. 

(4) The Barasta River runs north and south, reaching from 
the Madhumati at Khdlpdrd to the same river at Lohdgara; about 
25 miles in length, 230 yards wide in the rains, and navigable 
throughout the year by large boats. 

(5) The Kumar runs from north-west to south-east, from Dhuiid 
to Bdghddngd; length, 47 miles; about 270 yards wide during the 
rains, and navigable by small boats all the year round. 

(6) The Bhabanipur Khal runs north and south from Bhabdnf- 
pur to Kulgtdchha on the Nabagangd; about 12 miles in length; 50 
yards wide in the rains; navigable for three months in the year 
by country passenger boats ( bcaulcctJis). 

(7) .The Masra Khal runs north and south, leaving the Kumar 
at Phulhari, and falling into the Nabagangd. at Murarfdah; length, 
about 7 miles; 50 yards wide in the rains; navigable for three 
mqnths in the rains by passenger boats. 

(8) The Kaliganga flows from north to south, extending from 
Sambhunagar to the Kumaf at Bardah; 10 miles in length, 170 
yards wide during the rains, and navigable by large boats during 
four months of the year. 

(9) The Kumar Khal flows from west to east, leaving the 
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Kumdr river at Kdjalf, and falling into the Hanu at Nahdtd; 3 miles 
in length; 100 yards wide during the rains; navigable by small 
boats all the year round, and by large boats in the rains. 

(to) The Chhota or Little Barasia runs a course from west 
to .east, leaving the Kumar at Bdghddngd, and flowing into the 
Madhumati at Kdsundi; 5 miles in length, 200 yards wide during 
the rainy season, and navigable by large boats throughout the 
year.. 

(n) The Murhi Khali runs from east to west, extending from 
the Kumar at Bdghddngd to the Nabagangd at Mdgurd; 3 miles in 
length, 200 yards wide during the rains, and navigable all the 
year round by large boats. 

(12) The Nabaganga River runs a course generally from north¬ 
west to south-east, extending from Sddhuti to the Madhumati at 
Lohdgard; about 75 miles in length; 150 yards wide during the 
rains; navigable by large boats for four months of the year as far 
as Mdgurd, and below that place navigable all the year round. 

(x3) The Paltia Khal runs east and. west, extending from the 
Nabagangd at Paltid to the Jadukhdli Klidl; 3 miles in length; 
50 yards wide in the rainy season; navigable by passenger boats 
during three months of the year. 

(14) The Ghorakhali Khal, extending from north to south, 
leaves the Nabagangd at Naldi, and falls into the Chitrd at Ghord- 
khdli; 3 miles in length, no yards in width during the rains, and 
navigable by large boats throughout the year. 

(15) Chitra River, No. 1, flows a general course from north¬ 
west to south-east, extending from Kharagdah to the Athdrabdnka 
river; 94 miles in length; 60 yards wide in the r^iny season; 
navigable for three months of the year by small boats as far as 
Khdjurd; below this point it is navigable all the year round by small 
boats, and by larger craft during the rainy season. ( See No. *3.) 

(16) The Beni and Phaki Rivers and Jadukhdli Khdl run from 
north-west to south-east, reaching from Bishkhdli to the Chitrd river, 
at New Bundghdti; 36 miles in length, 50 yards wide during the 
rains, and navigable by small boats during three months of the year. 

(17) The Gobra and Apra Khals run from east to west, leaving 
the Chitrd river at Gobrd, and falling into the Bhairab at Aprd; 
9 miles m length; 60 yards wide during the rains; navigable 
throughout the year by passenger boats, and in the rains by large¬ 
sized trading boats. 
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(18) The Malaur Khal reaches from north to south, leaving 
the Chitrd at Jhdburhdt, and flowing into the Bhairab at Solpur ; 
1 1 miles in length, 60 yards wide in the rains, and navigable by 
large boats all the year round. 

(19) The Baruipara Khal runs from west to east, extending 
from Bdruipdrd on the Chitrd to Kdlid on the Kalia river 3 length, 
ii miles3 50 yards wide in the rains 3 and navigable by small boats 
throughout the year, and by large boats in the rains. 

(20) The Bankana River flows north and south, leaving the 
Nabagangd. river at Lakshmipdsa, and flowing into the Kalia at 
Patna 3 xo tniles in length 3 90 yards wide in the rains; navigable 
by small boats all the year round, and by large cargo boats in the 
rainy season. 

(21) The Kalia or Gangni River runs in a direction from 
north and north-west to south and south-east, extending from Patnd 
to the Madhumati; 11 miles in length 3 40 yards wide during the 
rains 3 navigable by small boats througnout *he year, and by large 
boats in the rains. 

(22) The Atharabanka, a cross stream, flows from north-east 
to south-west, leaving the Madhumati at Chapdli, and falling into 
the Bhairab at Alaipur 3 20 miles in length ; 220 yards wide in the 
rains; navigable all the year round by large-sized cargo boats and 
inland steamers. 

(23) The Chitra River, No. 2, runs a course,from north-west 
to south-east, leaving the Athdrabdnkd at Nagarkundi, and empty¬ 
ing itself into the Madhumati at Chitalmdri; 22 miles in length, 
80 yards wide during the rains, and navigable all the year round by 
medium-sized passenger or cargo boats. (See A T os. 15 and 27.) 

(2^) The Jogania Khal flows from south to north, extending 
from the Athdrabdnkd at Sachiadah to the Madhumati at Jogdnid; 
6 milbs in length, 50 yards wide during the rains, and navigable 
by medium-sized boats throughout the year. 

(25) The Gangni Gang runs a course from south to north, 
leaving the Jogdnid Khdl, and emptying itself into the Madhumati 
at Dumrid; 4I miles in length, 50 yards wide in the rainy season, 
and navigable by medium-sized boats all the year round. 

(26) The Nai.ua Khal runs a course from north to south, 
leaving the Madhumati at Udaipur, and falling into the same river, 
at Nalud ; 11 miles in length, 100 yards wide during the rains, and 
navigable for large-sized trading boats all the year round. 
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(27) The Taleswar River flows from north to south, taking its 
departure from Chitrd No. 2 at Narendrapur, and falling into 
the Bhairab at Tdleswar; 5 miles in'length; 50 yards wide during 
the rains ; navigable throughout the year by small, and in the rainy 
season by medium-sized boats. 

(28) The Bhairab River flows generally from north-west to 
south-east, past the Civil Station of Jessor, and empties itself into 
the -Madhumati at Kachud; 95 miles in length; 150 yards wide 
in the rains; below Basantid, the Bhairab is navigable all ‘the year 
round by large boats, and above that place it is navigable by 
similar craft in the rainy season. 

(29) The Majudkhali Khal runs from north-east to south¬ 
west, flowing from the Malaur Khdl at Rdmnagar, and falling into 
the Bhairab at Simultala; 4 miles in length; 70 yards wade during 
the rains; navigable all the year round by medium-sized, and in 
the rains by large boats. 

(30) The Rupsa River reaches from north-east to south-west, 
flowing from the Bhairat at Khulnd to the .Kdzfbdchd river ; 8 miles 
in length, and 350 yards wide during the rains; navigable through¬ 
out the year by inland steamers and large-sized country boats. 

(31) The Baitaghata Khal runs a course from east to west, 
leaving the Riipsd at Baitdghata, and falling into the Bhadrd river; 

6 miles in length, 30 yards wide during the rains, and navigable 
by large boats all the year round. 

(32) The Harihar or Bhadra River flows a course from 
north-west to south-east, reaching from Kesabpur to the Sundarbans; 
30 miles in length, 190 yards wide in the rains, and navigable by 
large boats all the year round. 

(33) The Jaikhai.i Khal and Gangrail Khal runs 'from 
south-west to north-east, and extends from the Bhadrd to the 
Bhadrd, the branch being 12 miles in length; 150 yards wfde in 
the rainy season, and navigable by large boats throughout the year. 

(34) The Deluti River runs from north-east to south-west, 
reaching from the Bhadrd to the Sibsd; 5 miles in length, 160 
yards wide during the rains, and navigable all the year round by 
large boats. 

(35) The Sibsa River and Boskhali Khal flows a course 
from east to west, running from the Deluti to the Kabadak; 9 miles 
in length, 270 yards wide in the rains, and navigable by large 
boats all the year round. 
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(36) The Kabadak River flows from north to south, and forms 
the western boundary of the District; it extends from Kotchdndpur 
to the Sundarbans, a length of 112 miles; the river has an average 
width of 210 yards in the rains, and is navigable by large boats all 
the year round. 

The Beds of all the rivers are of alluvial soil, varying from 
muddy sand to clayey mud. There are no fords in the District 
requiring special notice. The banks, as already remarked, are 
high, dolled with date groves and villages, and sometimes well 
wooded. 

. Alluvion and Diluvion. —The Madhumati and Nabagangd 
bring down the silt-laden waters of the Ganges, and they alone 
among the Jessor rivers furnish instances of alluvion and diluvion 
on a noteworthy scale. Along the whole course of the Madhumati, 
on one side or the other, we find alluvion-banks {chars). Of these, 
the following deserve special mention:—Saldmatpur, Barni, Murail, 
Pachurid, Kholdbaria, Azimpur, Phultala, ( 1 akatia, and Bdrodrf. 
Jhe Nabagangd has also several of these alluvial accretions, the 
most important of which is Pdchurid; but this river now exhibits 
little power of throwing up new formations. The Kabadak also 
presents a few alluvion-banks {chars); in shape they are long and 
narrow, and indicate that for long the bed has undergone buc little 
alteration. The other Jessor streams display no phenomena re¬ 
quiring notice. The tides affect the rivers as far north as the 
latitude of the Civil Station of Jessor, but no bore is known to take 
place in any of the rivers. 

Lakes, properly speaking, do not exist in Jessor District. But 
as remarked -above, at the heads of the rivers, notably in the neigh- 
► bourffood of the Kabadak, fonnations known as Mors occur, i.e. 
bends of the rivers which the stream has now forsaken, and which 
remaift full of water. 

Canals. —There is one artificial canal in the south of the 
District leading from the Kabadak at a point four miles north of 
Chdndkhdlf to the Sibsa river, which comes up from Pdikgdchha. It 
is about three miles long, and was constructed a few years ago, to 
«ave the boat traffic of the Extern Districts the necessity of making 
a detour northwards. Some twenty or thirty years- ago there was 
also a small khdJ or channel dug by one of the landholders, and 
called the Sond Khdl. It joined the Madhumati and the Bankdnd 
in the Kdlid police circle {thdnd), but.it is now almost silted up. 
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The Lops of Life by drowning was reported by the Police in 
1868 at 230, and in 1869 at 556. Of the latter number,' the 
larger part is due to the cyclone waves of the 16th May and 10th 
June 1869, which caused great damage and loss of life. 

River Traffic. —There are no towns in Jessor District the 
population of which lives exclusively by river traffic. Rice comes 
principally from the Eastern Districts ; and the boat traffic between 
Calcutta and the Districts in the north, north-west, and north¬ 
east, comprising almost the whole boat traffic of Calcutta with 
inland Bengal, passes up the Madhuniati; the Bhagirathf not con¬ 
taining sufficient water for such navigation. 

Uses to which the Water is rur.—No use is made of the 
rivers for irrigation, or as a motive power for machinery. In the 
southern half of the District, the great difficulty is to keep out the 
floods from the land; and the cultivation depends on maintaining 
embankments along the channels (/Anils), which have pierced 
through the high banks of the rivers, and lend the water to the low 
grounds. These embankments are constructed during the cold 
season, when the rivers have fallen as nearly as possible to low- 
water mark ; and the level of the marshes is thus kept much lower 
than it otherwise would lie. The old Nabaganga embankments 
will be noticed on a subsequent page. 

Fisheries. —The fisheries in the rivers and the deeper swamps 
are very valuable, and a large population lives by them. The 
Census of 1872 returns the Hindu fishing and boating castes at 
87,153, or 4'2 per cent, of the population, exclusive of Muham¬ 
madans, who form a majority of the population, and probably also 
of the boatmen. I extract the following paragraphs ^-gaoling the 
fishing population from Mr. J. Westland’s Report on |cssor*'page 
245 In most parts of the District the right to fish is a regular 
tenure, and is paid for, like the right to cultivate land. In the 
tidal rivers of Khulna and llngherhat, and especially in the Sundai- 
bans, it is different. There the fishermen are less of a stationary, 
and more of a migratory class. In the remote parts they pay no 
rent, and in the nearer parts they only pay when the man who 
claims the fishery happens to come across them in their migration,- 
and gets a little rent from them as tney pass. From the fishing 
grounds of Bakarganj, boats laden with fish are continually passing 
through the Jessor Sundarbans to Calcutta. The vessels are filled 
with water and fish in perhaps equal bulk, and the water is con- 
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tinually cast out and new water cast in. The fish die in great 
numbers, and are thrown out as they die, but sufficient reach 
Calcutta alive to pay for the trip. Large quantities of fish are also 
salted, that is, tumbled into large earthenware jars, with a con¬ 
siderable proportion of salt, and so sent off to Calcutta.’ The 
varieties caught will be afterwards given. 

Land Reclamation. —Great tracts of marsh land might be 
rendered fit for cultivation by extending and improving the em- 

>nkmerfts. The jealousies of the landholders, where more than 
, f.o are concerned, and their ignorance and niggardliness where 
only one is involved, stand in the way of any systematic measures 
being taken. The little that has been effected in this direction has 
been chiefly accomplished by the husbandmen themselves; and 
when the landholder does anything, he usually confines his action 
to giving occasional help to the cultivators. The fertility of low lands 
thus reclaimed is very great. An immense area lies between the 
high and low water-marks of the riven., or b just a little elevated 
above the flood level, so that the soil obtains sufficient moisture by 
percolation, without rain. Hence, if the water is only restrained 
by embankments, and the jungle kept down, splendid crops are 
realized, independent of the local rainfall. The long accumulation 
of vegetable matter in the marshes renders the soil piactically 
inexhaustible; but if tillage be relaxed for a year or two, the 
jungle springs up, and the land has almost to be reclaimed de 
no 7 'o. 

Land reclamation is now being largely carried on in the Sundarban 
portion of the District. The banks of the rivers are higher than the 
surrounding lands ; and Mr. Westland states that ‘ the whole of the 
Sundirbans maybe looked on as an aggregation of basins, where the 
higher level of the sides prevents the water coming in to overflow the . 
interior. Many of these basins are so formed, however, that, left to 
themselves, they would remain under flood, as they communicate 
with the surrounding channels by kiwis which penetrate the bank ; 
and a great part of reclamation work consists in keeping out tne 
water, and thus bringing under cultivation the marsh land inside. 
All the inlets from the surrounding channels are embanked, and 
smaller channels (ptyam) a wopened round their ends. The inlets 
themselves are too large to be kept in control, but the poyans can . 
easily be. The embanking is usually done in November, after the 
rivers have fallen. At low tide the small channels are opened, and 
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the water from the inside drains off; at high tide, when the water 
would otherwise run in, the channels are closed again/ 

Swamp Products. —Reeds and canes are obtained in great 
quantities from the rivers and marshes in the south of the District. 
The husbandmen use them for hut-building and making mats; and 
in one or two places there are little settlements of Naluis, who 
live by the reed trade, especially in Phultald, Binodpur, and Mdgura. 

Long-stemmed Rice is principally grown in the marshes (bi/s) of 
Nardl Subdivision, many of which dry up in winter, and are flusn^wit 
again in the rains. Farther south they continue flooded throug co: 
out the year. The Collector reports that the long-stemmed rice of 
Jessor grows to a height of from twelve to fifteen feet, and thinks 
that it may live in almost any depth of water, provided the seed is 
sown on dry and ploughed soil, and that the water rises gradually 
after the seedlings have attained a height of from twelve to eighteen 
inches. A rapid rise would swamp the plant; but the growth easily 
keeps pace with a rise of an inch or two in twenty-four hours. The 
stem adapts itself to every fluctuation in the flood, its long-jointed 
divisions resting in layers on the bottom when the w'ater falls, and 
floating with the next rise. It appears, therefore, that this kind' 
of rice might be grown in the deepest marshes, if they were only 
drained so as to allow the soil to dry up during the cold season, 
to admit of ploughing operations. 

Jungle Products are only found in the Sundarbans, and no 
revenue is derived from them. The principal class of people which 
depends for livelihood on the collection and sale of forest produce 
is the' bhawali, or wood-cutter caste. The chief articles of jungle 
produce are wood, reeds, a peculiar long leaf extensively used for 
thatching; honey, beeswax, shells for lime-burning, and for thv. pre¬ 
paration of lime ash (Mi), which the people chew along with fan. 

Ferae Natural —Tigers, leopards, buffaloes, crocodiles, and 
deer abound in the Sundarbans, with rhinoceros in lesser numbers. 
Crocodiles {commonly called alligators) infest all the rivers south of 
Jessor Station, and leopards roam about the untilled parts of the 
District. Vej-y little is spent, however, on rewards for the destruction 
of wild animals, as they seldom trouble the cultivated portions, and 
have it all their own way in the uncultivated or recently reclaimed 
tracts. No trade exists in wild beasts’ skins, nor is any revenue 
derived from the Jem natum. Wild ducks, pigeons, geese, .snipe, 
partridges, quail, and other aquatic birds, abound in the marshes. In? 
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Colonel Gastrell’s Survey Report (1868), it is stated mat numbers 
of waterfowl are caught for their plumage, the feathers beirg sent 
to Calcutta, where they are used for ladies’ hats and bonnets, etc., 
and the soft clown from under the wing for stuffing pillows. The 
birds most prized for this purpose are the marabouts, kingfishers, 
flamingoes, cranes, pelicans, and wild geese. 

Fish. —An almost inexhaustible supply of fish, crabs, and prawns 
is exported to Calcutta, besides a large consumption in the towns 
in. I villages of the District. Fish forms so important an item in 
the Jessor products, that many towns and villages have taken their 
names from the species caught in their vicinity; thus, Kai-khali, 
Rhahsha-khalf, Magura, which last well-known variety of fish gives 
its name to four distinct places, I’nlike Nadiya, which con¬ 
ducts its fish trade with Calcutta via the Railway, lessor exports 
its fish entirely by river traffic. The fish is kept fresh by the in¬ 
genious and simple device of perforating the bottom of the boat, 
and confining the water which enteis b>’ neans of two boards 
str.trhed from gunwale to gunwale. A tank or reservoir with a 
constant supply of fresh water is thus formed, and the fish reac h 
their destination alive. The finer Varieties, however, such as the 
rui, katla, etc., cannot support this treatment, and would die. They 
are therefore not exported in ipiantities from Jessor ; and indeed 
Nadiya, with its railway communication, has obtained this branch 
of the trade. But the coarser spec ics, such as kai, m.igtir, etc., bear 
the confinement easily, and are retailed alive from villages on the 
over-banks in the neighborhood of Calcutta, Hugh, etc., under the 
name of Jessor fish. They are black-coloured, smooth-skinned, 
and almost without scales. The principal fish caught in the Jessor 
river? are the rui, silling, katla, bhola, tengra, bo.il, eels, banspati, 
pabda chingri, crabs, mussels, kai, smgf, magur, etc. 'Lhe kai, a 
small‘black-green purse-mouthed fish, is greatly esteemed by Ben¬ 
galis as a restorative after sickness. 

Population. — Four attempts have been made at a Census of 
Jessor District: in 1S02, in 1856-63. in 1869, and in 1.872. The 
first of these was a rough estimate by the Collector, who in 1.802 
feturned the population n f * Jessor, which then included part of 
Faridpur, at r,2 ',0,000 souls. He arrived at this result oy calcu¬ 
lating that there were then about twelve thousand villages, averaging 
a hundred inhabitants piece. The Survey Department (1856- 
1863) returned the population of Jessor District, exclusive of the 

vol. in. N 
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Farfdpur portion, at 909,875 souls, distributed into 4578 villages; 
the Census being based on an enumeration of the bouses,’and 
allowing five persons to each house. The houses were found to 
number 1885 masonry, and 180,090 mud and thatch houses. Of 
the total population thus estimated, 431,715 were returned as 
Hindus, and 478,160 as Muhammadans. 

In the autumn of 1869, Mr. James Westland, then Acting 
Collector, took a Census by means of printed forms filled in by 
the chief inhabitants, and collected through the village police. 
These returns showed a total of 229,746 houses, and 1,524,807 
inhabitants, of whom 833,502 were Muhammadans, 690.908 Hindus, 
and 597 Christians. The following were the details for each of 
the Subdhisions thus obtained in i8Acj:--(i) Sadr Subdivision, 
76,4411 houses; 486,865 inhabitants, of whom 301,871 were Mu¬ 
hammadans, and 184,75 I Hindus. (2) Jhanidah Subdivision, 31,610 
houses, and 193,693 inhabitants, of whom 119,135 were Muham¬ 
madans, and 74,558 Hindus. (5) Magura Subdivision, 28,788 
houses, and 189,082 inhabitants, of whom 100,8148 were Muham¬ 
madans, and 88,179 Hindus. (4) Naral Subdivision, 30,410 
houses ; population, 202,210, of whom 87,081 were Muhammadans, 
and 115,120 Hindus. (51 Khulna Subdivision. 29,853 houses; 
population, 213,071, of whom 110,8(17 were Muhammadans, and 
102.119 Hindus. (6) 1 higher) hit Subdivision, 32,656 houses, and 
239,886 inhabitants, of whom 1 13,(150 weie Muhammadans, and 
126,1 78 Hindus. 

A more exact Census was obtained in 1872, taking the Distric t 
area at 3658 scpiaie miles. After preliminary inepunes. influential 
men were selected in the villages as enumerators, and were watched 
by paid supervisors, who travelled about and ascertained* that 
the enumerators understood their duties. The District was thus 
divided into Census blocks, sometimes laid down in consultation 
with the people themselves ; and the village watchman ( cJiauk’nlSr), 
and prim ipal man (matnhil) for the time being in the village, were 
incorporated in the work. The Collector reports that the land 
holders gave no assistance, and seemed anxious to keep out of the 
way, although their stewards and bailiffs sometimes proved ser¬ 
viceable. The number of the enumerators employed in Jessor 
was 5432, and the Census was taken throughout the Distric t be¬ 
tween the 15th and 21st January 1872. The total population thus 
ascertained was 2,075,021 souls, inhabiting 313,660 houses. The 
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299,043 
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88 
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•82 
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68 
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97 

65 

3.576 

33.253 
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■67 

512 ' 

37 
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170 

14.254 

105.954 

465 

’75 

623 

63 
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189 
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8,225 

74,351 

393 

•88 

448 

44 

90 



Subdivisional Total , 
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549 

42.334 

324,001 

466 

•78 

59 ° 

6l 

. 
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307 

28,326 

138,560 

605 

I- 34 

451 

124 
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6. 
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III 
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48,497 
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'95 

46l 

55 
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45.160 
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\ . T 
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1- 
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r 34 ° 

(101 

8,746 

67,296 

f 331 

7 1 

\ 666 

f 41 

1 77 



Subdivf'ional Total, 

680 

635 

48,566 

299,513 

440 

•96 

457 

71 

6‘2 



District Total, . 

3658 

4247 

313,660 

2,075.021 

567 

1 16 

489 

86 

6'6 


* The areas dealt with in these columns are exclusive of 1870 square miles of Sundarbans ; the total area returned by the Surveyor-General 

in 1871 was 3713 square miles, exclusive of unsurveyed Sundarbans. 
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accompanying table illustrates the distribution of the population, and 
its pressure per square mile, etc. The Subdivisional figures will be 
reproduced when I come to treat of the political divisions of the 
District, but they may here be exhibited as a whole. 

The number of males is 1,051,126, and of females 1,023,895, 
the proportion being 507 males; and the density of the population 
throughout the District, 567 per square mile. Classified according 
to age, the Census gives the following results Hindus: under 
twelve* years of age, males, 156,965; females, 124,516: above 
twelve years, males, 301,924; females, 332,008. Muhammadans: 
under twelve years of age, males, 217,401; females, 166,749: 
above twelve years, males, 371,049 ; females, 396,737. Christians: 
under twelve years, males, 215 ; females, 203 : above twelve years, 
males, 361; females, 363. Other Sects: under twelve years, 
males, 1238; females, 1079: above twelve years, males, 1973; 
females, 2240. Total under twelve years, males, 375,819 ; females, 
292,547 : above twelve years, males, 67^ 507 ; females, 731,348. 
The small proportion of girls to boys, and the excessive proportion 
of females above tw’elve years to males of the same class, seem to 
arise from the fact that natives consider girls have attained woman¬ 
hood at a much earlier age than boys attain manhood. The 
proportion in the total of all ages is probably right. 

The number of insanes are returned at 506, or ’0244 of the 
population; idiots at 94, or '0045 of the population; deaf and 
dumb at 501, or ’0241 of the population; blind, 1309, or '0631 of 
the population ; and lepers, 706, or ‘0340 of the population. 

The following paragraphs, showing the occupation of the people, 
are condensed from the Tabular Statements appended to the 
Ceflsus Report of 1872. The figures must be taken as a rough 
approximation only, and the classification is in many respects 
unavoidably imperfect. I reproduce them as they stand in the 
Census, however, as the first organized effort of the kind; and a 
discriminating eye will find in them some curious hints as to the 
rural life and occupations of the people. 

Males.—Class I.— Persons employed under Government, 
Municipal, or other Local Authorities. —Government police, 
244; rural police, 4063 ; Covenanted Government officials, 8 ; sub¬ 
ordinate judicial officers, 3 ; subordinate executive officers, 1; Post 
Office officials, 43 ; Excise officer, 1; clerks, 73 > messengers 
(. piyddds ), 87. Total of Class I., 45 2 3 - 
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Class II.— Professional Persons. —Ministers and mission¬ 
aries, 7 ; Hindu priests or purohits , 6799; spiritual instructors 
(gurus), 124; astrologers, 11; Muhammadan priests (mullds), 1x4; 
pilgrim guides (pandas), 8 ; pujhdris, 3; khondkdrs, 7; school¬ 
masters, 544; pandits, 74; Muhammadan clerks ( munshis ), 4; 
pleaders, 38; law agents ( mukhtdrs), 86; stamp vendors, 15; 
physicians, 4; doctors, 22 ; Hindu medical practitioners (kabirdjs), 
1136; vaccinators, 7; cow-doctors (gobaidyas), 36; men-midwives, 
555; musicians, 1795; singers, 388; jugglers, 4; painters, 15; 
surveyors, 14. Total of Class II., 12,010. 

Class III. —Persons in Service, or performing Personal 
Offices.— Personal servants, 12,194; cooks, 77; barbers, 7.852; 
washermen, 2268; sweepers, 153; water-carriers, 3; gardeners, 66; 
genealogists (ghataks), 52; doorkeepers (darwdns), 8; unspecified, 
7924. Total of Class III., 30,597. 

Class IV. —Persons engaged in Agriculture, or in tending 
Animals. — Landlords / zaminddrs ), 2200; large leaseholders 

(ijardddrs), 40; holders of rent-free tenures (Idkhirdjddrs), 1014; 
ghdtwdls, 60; subordinate landlords (tdlukddrs), 2651; permanent 
leaseholders (patn'uldrs), 19; occupancy husbandmen, 59; mahal- 
dars, 8; jotddrs, 5697; small landlords ( gdnth'iddrs ), 967 ; 
cultivators, 411,8x1; hawaldddrs, 21; gumdshtds, 545; rent- 
collectors (tahsilddrs), 725 ; paths, 595; zaminddri servants, 116; 
village head-men (mandals), 4 ; dealers in cattle, 2; dealers in 
pigs, 84; cow-herds, 291 ; grooms, 103; grass-cutters, 6; hunters 
(shikaris), 2. Total of Class IV., 427,020. 

Class V.— Persons engaged in Commerce or Trade (in 
which the principle .of classification adopted in the Census Report 
is perhaps unavoidably difficult to follow).—Carters, 144; bullock 
drivers, 17; palanquin bearers, 4802; boatmen, 18,315; farmers 
of ferries, 231; boat owners, 357 ; lascars, 78 ; dratddrs, 5 ; weigh- 
men, 72 ; bankers and mahajans, 794; pawnbrokers (podddrs), 6; 
cashiers, 23 ; money lenders, 3709; merchants, 178; sauddgars, 31 ; 
cotton dealers, 9; shopkeepers, 29,830; spice dealers ( gandh - 
baniks), 61; brokers, 161; bepdris, 2215 ; bisatis, 1; muharrirs, 3x4. 
Total of Class V., 61,353. V 

Class VI. —Persons employed in Mechanical Arts, Manu¬ 
factures, and Engineering Operations, and in the Sale of 
Goods manufactured or prepared for Consumption.— Indigo 
manufacturers, 168; contractoi*, x; bricklayers (rdjmistris), 448; 
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sawyers, 160; carpenters, 2429; thatchers, 184; well diggers, 6; 
cart builders, 19; boat builders, 288; blacksmiths, 2347 ; workers 
in bell metal and copper (kdnsdris), 189; goldsmiths, 2725; 
potters, 49 2 7 1 lime vendors, 152; mat makers, 1515 basket 
makers, 143 ; toy makers, x 1 ; bead makers, 69 ; hookah makers, 14; 
makers of garlands, 5; shell carvers, 79; cane workers, 273; 
weavers in silk, 21; weavers in cotton, 20,009; weavers in jute, 
264; tailors, 401; shoemakers, 1253; cloth vendors, 2299; 
ornament makers, 66 ; gunny-bag makers, 8; net makers, 42 ; jute 
spinners, 7; bookbinders ( daftris ), 6; oil sellers, 3534; grain 
sellers, 175; rice sellers, 48 ; grain huskers, 12 ; grain parchers, 98 ; 
costermongers, 42 ; confectioners, 25 ; sellers of molasses (gur), 406 ; 
fishermen, 4028 ; fishmongers, 20,800; bird catchers, 16; milkmen, 
3719; toddy sellers, 1420; liquor shopkeepers, 60; tobacco 
sellers, 6; ganjd sellers, 2; pan sellers, 2390; salt sellers, 203; 
sellers of tikd, 3 ; dealers in firewood, 1620; dealers in forage, 7 ; 
dealers in hides, 2799. Total of Class VI. 80,577. 

Class VII. — Miscellaneous Persons, not classed other¬ 
wise.— Pensioners, 1643; beggars and paupers, 6495; labourers, 
45,539; unemployed, 5257; male children, 376,112. Total of 
Class VII., 435,046. Grand total of males, 1,051,126. 

Occupations of Females. —Class I., nil. Class II., Professional 
females:—Priestesses, 183; spiritual instructors (gurus), 2; mis¬ 
sionary, 1 ; schoolmistresses, 3 ; midwives, 75 ; medical prac¬ 
titioners (kabirdjs), 50; cow-doctors (gobaidyas), 40; singers, 4; 
dancer, 1; painters, 3—total, 362. Class III., Females in service, 
or performing personal offices:—Personal servants, 1083 ; female 
barbers, 2 j j washerwomen, 46; sweepers, 3; prostitutes, 959— 
tofel, 2112. Class IV., Females employed in agriculture, or with 
animals:—Landlords (zaminddrs), 87; holders of rent-free lands 
(Idkhirdjdars), 333; subordinate landlords (tdlukddrs), 264; occu¬ 
pancy rayats, 72 ; cultivators, 4976; dealers in goats, 2 ; cowherds, 2 
—total, 5736. Class V., Females employed in commerce or in 
trade: — Money lenders, 116; shopkeepers, 941—total, 1057. 
Class VI., Females employed in manufactures, and in the prepara¬ 
tion and sale of goods for consumption :—Dealers in pottery, 29 ; 
shell carvers, 4: basket makers, 9 ; mat makers, 6 ; bead makers, 4; 
spinners, 1532 ; female weavers, 154; female tailors, 5 ; gunny-bag 
makers, 3 ; net makers. 12 ; ornament sellers, 81; cloth vendors, 10; 
rice dealers, 154; dealers in oil, ,24; grain parchers, 65 ; huskers, 
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1274; sellers of molasses (gur), 15; fish women, 4x5; milbsellers, 
226 ; toddy sellers, 5; tobacconists, 3 ; pan sellers, 9; dealers in 
firewood, 3 ; dealers in bides, 4 — total, 4046. Class VII., Miscel¬ 
laneous:—Female pensioners, 90; beggars and paupers, 1696 ; 
labourers, 16x3; unemployed, 714,604; female children under 
twelve years of age, 292,579—total, 1,010,582. Grand total of 
females, 1,023,895. 

I take the four following paragraphs from the Census Report of 
1872. They include some points in the physical geography of the 
District which I have already explained, but which may be here 
reproduced, as illustrating the relations of a deltaic District to 
population :—‘ The most densely populated parts of the District are 
the north-eastern police circles ( t/iduds), forming the Sadr, Jhanidah, 
and Magurd Subdivisions; the south-eastern portions, comprising 
Khulnd, Bdgherhdt, and part of Nardl, are comparatively thinly 
populated, large areas being occupied by enormous morasses or 
impracticable jungle. Indeed, the distribution of the population 
illustrates in a remarkable 4 degree, at the same time that it is itself 
explained by, Mr. Westland’s description of the physical features of 
the District. Mr. Westland says the District may be divided into 
three parts by two hypothetical lines, one drawn through Kesabpur 
and Muhammadpur, the other east and west through Bdgherhdt. 
The northern tract, he says, is high land, beyond the reach of tides, 
and comparatively free from inundation. The population in this 
tract averages 650 persons to the square mile. The middle tract 
is low-lying and filled with marshes. “It is not only liable to 
inundation, but the inundation is calculated upon, and the crops 
do not flourish without it. The configuration of the country is that 
everywhere characteristic of deltaic lands; the margins of the riwrs 
are the highest land, and the land slopes away from the rivers, so 
that the surface seems to be a series of basins into which the waters 
flow through the khdls, which, leading from the rivers, penetrate 
the high marginal land.” The population of this tract is 550 to the 
square mile. Mr. Westland’s southern division represents the 
Sundarbans, a vast plain only from twelve to thirty inches above 
the level of high tide, intersected everywhere by rivers and khdls, 
which, except with the tide, hardly vary in height. For the part of 
this Division in which reclamation has been going on, and which is 
included in the thdnd areas, the population does not exceed 350 to 
the square mile. 
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‘ In the northern of these three tracts there is a small piece of 
country lying between the Nabagangd and the Chitrd rivers, and 
comprising the thdnds of Jhanidah and Salkhid, in which the average 
density of the population is not more than five hundred to the 
square mile. Curiously enough, Mr. Westland draws special 
attention to this very tract, as illustrating the mischievous effects 
which may result from interfering with the natural action of the 
rivers in a deltaic country. To save the Magurd Subdivisional 
residence, an embankment was erected at Kdsinathpur, which has 
thus delayed for many years the natural process of the elevation of 
the land. This piece of country now gets very little silt-laden water 
from the higher rivers. 

‘ In the Central Division we find huge marshes in the police 
circles (t/idnds) of Molndhdt, Khulna, and Dumrid. Khulnd, 
nevertheless, shows a high average density, in consequence of the 
large and populous marts along the river Bhairab, which intersects 
it. With a population more than half again as dense as Delutf, 
Khulnd has even fewer villages to a given area. The same ex¬ 
planation will account for the dense population in Bdgherhdt. 

‘ In the great rice-producing tracts of the Sundarbans, the mode 
of cultivation will explain the comparatively sparse population. 
The great bulk of the cultivators are non-resident, having their 
homes elsewhere, and cultivating their Sundarban holdings with 
hired labour. Thus, as might be expected, we find a large excess 
of males over females in the Sundarban thdnds , the cultivators 
being migratory, and not having their families with them. The 
month in which the Census was taken is the great reaping season, 
when reapers^ ( ddwdls) from all the Districts round crowd to the 
Sundarbans for hire. Mr. Westland, at page 229 of his Report on 
Jessor, says : “While a great deal of cultivation in the more remote 
parts of the Sundarbans follows this method, there are in the nearer 
parts large settlements of husbandmen who dwell permanently near 
the land they have under cultivation. But it must be remembered 
that these tracts are after all sparsely inhabited, and that many of 
the cultivators who dwell in them, besides having a holding near 
their own houses, have another eight or ten miles away, which they 
visit only occasionally, when they have work to do. The great 
fertility of the land renders it easy for husbandmen to hold large 
areas under cultivation; and thus, what with resident large culti¬ 
vating rayats and non-resident rayat$, we do not find in the Sun- 
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darban tracts a population at all equal to what the amount of 
cultivation would lead us to expect. There is another thing to be 
noticed with reference to the dwellers in these regions,—namely, 
that they do not tend, as in other places, to group themselves into 
villages. Possibly this is one result of their having holdings so large 
that it is most convenient to live near them. But whatever the 
cause, many of the village names on the map represent no sites of 
villages as we usually understand a village, but represent great seas 
of waving paddy, with homesteads dotted over them, where? families 
live apparently in perfect seclusion.” ’ 

The better classes of the population of Jessor District are Hindus. 
The Muhammadans form the lower orders, principally cultivators 
and fishermen; large landholders (. zaviindars), merchants, wealthy 
shopkeepers, clerks, pleaders or law agents ( mukhtdrs), are rare 
among them. 

Races. —The inhabitants of the District are all Bengalis. A few 
Bediyds live on the Nadiyd borders, and also partly within the 
District. The Bediyds (from byddha, a hunter) call themselves the 
shikdri, or hunting caste, and are nominally cultivators, but to a 
large extent live by burglary. They are a nomadic predatory class 
of people, who wander during the dark half of the moon throughout 
Nadiyl, the 24 Pargands and Hugh' Districts, cutting their way 
through the mud or mat walls into houses at night, and carrying 
off money and ornaments. They formerly lived in boats on the 
Kabadak river, or along its banks; but Mr. Beaufort’s measures 
against them in 1852-54 drove them into Nadiyd, where the railway 
now helps them in their flights and rapid retreats. There is no 
immigration into or emigration from the District deserving of notice. 

Aboriginal Tribes. —The following aboriginal tribes ai$ re¬ 
presented in Jessor, with their numbers as returned in the Census 
Report:—Bhumijs, 106 in number; Gdros, 100; Kols, 113 J San- 
tdls, 23 ; Dhdngars, 2 ; and others, 6—total, 350. 

Castes. —The following is a list of the principal Hindu castes in 
Jessor District, arranged as far as possible in order of precedence, 
showing the occupation of each caste. The numbers are taken 
from the Census Report of 1872 :—(1) Brdhman; members of the 
priesthood; many of them are also landholders, and others are 
employed as ministerial officers by Government, and in a variety of 
respectable operations by private persons; number in 1872, 51,999- 
(2) Kshattriya, the second or warrior caste in the ancient Sanskrit 
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social organization. At the present day they are employed in 
various occupations, and number in Jessor District (including the 
subordinate order of the same caste, Rdjputs), 1492. (3) Ghdtwdl 

or Khanddit; employed in military service or as private guards; 
8 in number. (4) Baidya; hereditary physicians, but at the present 
day many of them have abandoned their caste employment, and 
betaken themselves to various respectable occupations; 3259 in 
number. (5) Bhdt; heralds and genealogists; number, 113. (6) 

Kdyasth*; writers and clerks in Government and private employ, 
and also engaged in other capacities; number, 90,640. (7) Mdr- 

wdrf; merchants and traders; 13. (8) Gandhbanik; spice sellers ; 

4511. (9) Agurf; cultivators; 63. (10) Bdrui; betel sellers; 

18,794. (11) Tdmbulf; growers and sellers of betel by caste occu¬ 

pation, but they have now abandoned their hereditary employment, 
and many are wealthy traders and landholders; 136. (12) Mali 

or Mdlakar; gardeners and flower sellers; 18x1. (13) Sadgop; 

cultivators; 7529. (14) Ndpit; barbers9,660. (13) Kdmdr; 

blacksmiths; 14,384. (16) Kumbhar; potters; 22,022. (17) 

Kdnsarf; braziers and workers in bell-metal; 1182. (18) San- 

khdrf; workers of shell bracelets; T450. (19) Tell; oil pressers 

and sellers ; 21,443. (20) Godld; cowherds and milkmen ; 20,992. 

(21) Kurmi; shopkeepers and agriculturists; 383. (22) Koerf; 

sweetmeat makers; 359. (23) Kaibartta; agriculturists; 44,001. 

(24) Gdnrdr; cooks; 437. (25) Madak; sweetmeat makers; 1942. 

(26) Sudra; cultivators; 131. (27) Chasd Dhopd; cultivators; 

6411. (28) Subarnabanik; goldsmiths and jewellers; 6929. (297 

Vaislmav; followers of Chaitanya, a religious reformer in Nadiyd 
who lived i» the beginning of the sixteenth century. Properly 
speaking, the Vaishnavs are not a caste, but a sect based on 
the principle of the equality of man before God. At the present 
day, however, the faith and practices of the sect have greatly de¬ 
generated, and in some, parts of the country caste regulations are 
creeping in. The men are mostly mendicants, and many of the 
women are prostitutes. For a fuller account of this sect, see my 
Statistical Accounts of Nadiyd, 24 Pargands, and Dacca District; 
also my Orissa, vol. i. pj>. 106-112. Number in Jessor, 13,039. 
( 3 °) Sunrf or Surf; spirit sellers; 34,146 in number. (31) Chhutdr 
or Sutradhar; carpenters; 10,644. (32) Swarnakdr; goldsmiths; 

045 - (33) Tdntf; weavers; 10,760. (34) Chanddl; cultivators, 

the most numerous caste in the’District, numbering in 1872, 
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271,325. (35) Dhobi; washermen; 7624. (36) Jogf; weavers; 

18,931. (37) Kapili; weavers; 22,794. (38) Pundari Kdkshya; 

sellers of fish and vegetables; 3. (39) Puri; fish-sellers; 14s 1 - 

(40) Jilii; fishermen and boatmen; 43,642; (41) Mili; fisher¬ 
men and boatmen; 12,129. (42) Minjhf; boatmen; 471. (43) 

Pitni; boatmen; 4369. (44) Rijbansf; cultivators; 2267. (45) 

Pod; fishermen; 21,562. (46) Tior; fishermen; 4565. (47) 

Behiri; palanquin bearers and porters, also employed in domestic 
service; 6553. (48) Rawinf Kihar; palanquin bearer?'; 3466. 

(49) Beldir; labourers; 4. (50) Chuniri; lime-burners; 368. 

(51) Kori; labourers; 312. (52) Biiti; dancers and singers; 

2125. (53 to 74) A number of semi-Hinduizcd aboriginal classes, 

now ranked as very low castes in the Hindu social system, closes 
the list. These classes are the following ; Bigdf, Dom, Bihelii, 
Biurf, Bhuiyi, Bind, Chain, Chimir, Muchi, Kuril, Dosadh, Koch, 
Mil, Bhuimalf, Turf, Bediyi, Buni, Karangi, Shikirf, Hirf, Kiori, and 
Mihtar; their total numbers amounting to 69,494. Jessor District 
is noted for its pure Kulin Brahmans, who chiefly reside in Laksh- 
mipasa, east of Jessor on the Nabagangi river, and at Kamalpur, 
five miles south of Jessor. Their history will be given on a sub¬ 
sequent page. 

The Religious Divisions of the People are Hindus, Muham¬ 
madans, Christians, and a variety of petty sects described in the 
Census Report under the heading of others. As already stated, the 
population of Jessor District amounts to 2,075,021 souls ; 1,051,126 
males, and 1,023,895 females. Of these, 458,889 males and 
456,524 females are Hindus, who form 44-1 per cent, of the entire 
population. The Muhammadans number 1,151,9316,—588,450 
males and 563,486 females, or 55-5 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion. No Buddhists are found in the District. The Christian 
community numbers 576 males and 566 females: total, 114*2, or 
•05 of the total population. The remaining 0-35 of the population, 
consisting of 3211 males and 3319 females = 6530, belong to a 
number of petty sects not classified according to religion. 

Native Christians. —The Census taken by the Magistrate in 
1869 gave only 397 Christians, but this small number arose from 
the fact that native Christians were often classified according to 
race instead of to religion. The Rev. Mr. Ellis of Jessor reports 
that the number of Christians connected with the Baptist Mission 
is a little over five hundred, for the most part engaged in agriculture. 
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The Census of 1872 discloses (as above stated) a total Christian 
population of 1142 souls. Deducting 141 for Europeans and 
Eurasians, there remains a total native Christian population in the 
District of 1001 souls. A few of them in the southern tracts of 
the District, such as Mdlghdzf and Kadamdihi in the Sundarbans, 
are rich men, but they suffered much in the hurricanes of 1869. 
The great majority of the native Christian population are, however, 
poor cultivators, servants, and labourers. At the little station of 
Begampgr, in the west of the District, the whole community is 
engaged in weaving. The Church Mission has ten stations, the 
principal ones being at Jessor, Khulna, Mdgurd, and Jhanidah. 
These communities of native Christians are, and always have been, 
small in size ; but the missionaries display a laudable activity in 
instructing the general population, irrespective of creed. Chris¬ 
tianity is taught in thirty-four schools. The bulk of the Christian 
community belong to the rural population of the Sundarbans, as at 
Kadamdihf, Mdlghdzi, Rorfddngd, and Child. The Roman Catholic 
Mission has six native Christian communib’s in the District, one of 
which is at the Civil Station. They number about eighty families of 
low castes and very poor people, who principally live by cultivating 
the land or selling fish. A few are also employed as village con¬ 
stables and house servants. 

Brahma Samaj. —A small body t>f native gentlemen at the Civil 
Station profess this reformed faith; but in the opinion of the Col¬ 
lector, the movement shows little vitality (1870). The following 
history of the Samaj in Jessor is condensed from an account fur¬ 
nished by a native gentleman, the Head Master of the local 
Government English School:—About 1858, Bdbu Sisir Kumdr 
Ghosh, one of the teachers of the school, began to read lectures to 
the boys after school hours on the Brdhma or theistic principles, 
although, in consequence of the opposition of the native members 
of the School Committee, he was nearly dismissed for doing so. 
Soon afterwards a regular Samaj ', or theistic congregation, was estab¬ 
lished by Bdbus Asutosh Rdi Chaudhrf of Ndopdrd, Grish Chandra 
Ghosh, Sisir Kumdr Ghosh, and others; but public opinion compelled 
the members to hold the : r meetings with closed doors, changing their 
meeting-place every week. In course of time they grew bolder, 
and about twenty assembled openly in the house of a Public Works 
overseer, Bdbu Kumudndth Rdi. The members had no connec¬ 
tion with the original theistic Church in Calcutta, the Adi Samdj, 
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and composed their own liturgy and prayers. But the publications 
of the Adi Sam&j were afterwards used as texts; one of*the 
members was elected Upacharjya (Minister), and hymns were 
sung by a paid singer. The persecution of the orthodox Hindus, 
and -the removal of some of the zealous members from Jessor, 
caused the congregation to decline. In May 1866, the congrega¬ 
tion was revived by new comers and members of the original con¬ 
servative body in Calcutta. The congregation now met to the 
number of fourteen in the house of Sub-Assistant Surgeon Gopdl 
Chandra De. Soon after the number rose to twenty-five, all men 
of position. Divine service was held every Sunday, from 7 to 9 
p.m., and on the first day of every Bengali month. The service 
began with an extempore prayer ( udbodhan) by the minister 
(drchdrjya), followed by a Vedic hymn chanted in chorus. Some 
Sanskrit texts were then read, along with the Bengali version, from 
the Brahma Dharma; after which a prayer or exhortation in 
Bengali was recited, and the meeting closed with three or four 
hymns to the praise of God. Subsequently, a few alterations were 
made in the order of the service. 

It should be remembered that two parties almost always exist 
in such congregations: those who adhere to the doctrine and 
discipline of the original theistic Church (Adi Samaj) founded in 
Calcutta about forty years ago; and those who follow the more 
liberal and recent movement identified with the name of Keshab 
Chandra Sen, the founder. An unfortunate schism of this nature 
broke out in the Jessor congregation ; but, on the other hand, 
the movement was reinforced by the youth of the school, who set 
up a branch congregation which met on Sundays frqm 6 to 9 a.m. 
Many of the schoolboys were persecuted by their guardians, and 
the members of the parent congregation publicly announced they 
would give assistance to all who suffered in the cause. A literary 
society was established in Jessor Station, one girls’ school at Jhan- 
jhampur, two miles off, and a second at Bdghchar. The opposite 
party also founded a girls’ school of their own. This congregation 
lasted for two years, and was then dissolved, as all its members, 
except two, had left the Station. 

Theistic congregations were also established at the following 
places :—(1) At Gaurnagar. The number pf members has recently 
increased from twenty to thirty-six. Divine service is held on 
Sunday evenings, and marriages are performed according to the 
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custom of the country, all idolatrous formula being left out. (2) At 
Amrita Bdzdr a congregation was established in 1859, which in 
1870 consisted of fifteen members unconnected with any other Samdj. 
At the commencement, the members had to suffer much domestic 
persecution. There is also a separate Samdj for women here. 
(3) At Kdlid a Samaj was established about 1857 by Pandit Kali- 
kamal Dds. In i860 this congregation almost degenerated into 
a company for private theatricals ( sakhcr-jAtra ), to the neglect of 
their spiritual duties. In 1865, after the establishment of an Anglo- 
Vernacular School, some of them professed spiritualism of a very 
advanced form (a sort of clairvoyance within a magic circle), and in 
1868 erected a separate meeting-house. But this movement did 
not live ; and on the number of members falling from fifty to two, 
the schismatic Samaj dissolved. Some of the members became 
Tdntriks (worshippers of the female principle of life), others re¬ 
joined the orthodox party, while others lapsed back into super¬ 
stitious rites. (4) At Sridharpdra a Samdj v-as established in 1868, 
and still exists. It numbered five members in 1868, and six in 
1870, of which only one, however, was a native of the place. The 
service consists of extempore prayers, hymns, recitations, and 
sermons. (5) A theistic congregation was also established at 
the village of Bidyanandakati in 1867. At the establishment of 
the Samaj it consisted of ten members, one Brahman and nine 
Kayasths. The society still exists, and in 1870 numbered twenty 
members,—namely, two Brdhmans and eighteen Kayasths, of whom 
fifteen are natives of the place. The congregation met with much 
opposition at first, and the minister ( tipdchdrjyd ) was even deprived 
of his paternal estate. One female has joined the Samdj. The 
serwee consists of prayers, hymns, praise, lectures, and exhortations. 
There are also theistic congregations at Senhdti, Khulnd, Rarulf, 
Rdigrdm, and Bagherhdt, but no particulars have been furnished 
regarding them. 

The Muhammadans do not appear to be a different race from 
the Hindus of the same social standing. They are believed to have 
been converts from low Hindu classes, but not even a traditional 
date is assigned by the people in the District for their conversion. 
In the south eastern part of the District, as in Bdgherhdt,. num¬ 
bers of the Muhammadans belong to the Fardizi sect; and in this 
respect the locality much resembles Bdkarganj and Faridpur, to 
which it adjoins. For an account of the Fardizi sect, see my 
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Statistical Accounts of Bdkarganj and Faridpur; also my Indian 
Musalmdns, pp. 45, 46, passim. The Collector reports that they 
are a very litigious people, and that more false complaints come 
from them than from all the res't of the population put together. 
They, exhibit a violent and turbulent disposition, which is not 
visible in other parts of the District. They mostly belong to the 
cultivating class, and are well off, the land being there very fertile, 
and a greater competition existing on the part of the landholders 
for tenants than by tenants for land. u 

Towns. —In Jessor, as in other rural Districts of Bengal, towns 
can scarcely be said to have yet developed. The only town re¬ 
turned in the Census of 1872 as having a population of over 5000 
souls is Jessor Station, with a population of 8152, which will be 
treated of in the pages immediately following. Circles of villages, 
grouped together for administrative purposes, get the name of towns; 
but they are intersprinkled with rice fields and grazing grounds, and 
exhibit all the operations of rural life in their midst I have ex¬ 
plained this subject so fully in my Orissa, vol. ii. pp. 129, 130, and 
131, and Appendices 1 ., II., and IV., that I need not enter into the 
subject here. In Bengal such circles of villages are sometimes taken 
as an urban unit even for municipal purposes. The Collector in 
1869 returned the following towns as estimated to contain upwards 
of two thousand souls each :—(1) Jessor, (2) Kesabpur, (3) Chau- 
gdchhd, (4) Khdjurd, (5) Jhanidah, (6) Kotchandpur, (7) Binodpur, 
(8) Muhammadpur, (9) Nardl, (10) Naldf, (11) Kdlid, (12) Khulnd, 
(13) Senhdtl, (14) Surkhali, (15) Kdtipdrd, (16) Maheswarpdrd, (17) 
Fakirhat, and (18) Kachud. 

The Census of 1872, however, disclosed a larger town population. 
The Report classifies the villages and towns as follow:—There 
are 909 villages of less than two hundred inhabitants; 1862 from 
two to five hundred; 1107 small towns containing fron*-five 
hundred to a thousand; 329 from one to two thousand; 32 from 
two to three thousand; 7 from three to five thousand; and 1 from 
five to ten thousand. The Census Returns for the town of Jessor 
itself are as follow:—Hindus, males, 2654; females, 1718: total, 
4372. Muhammadans, males, 1876; females, 1669: total, 3545. 
Christians, males, 79; females, 100: total, 179. Other denomina¬ 
tions, males, 30; females, 26: total, 56. Total of males of all 
denominations, 4639; females, 3513 : grand total of Jessor town, 
8152. The Municipality of the town and Civil Station, which is 
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the only one iii the District, derived in 1871 a gross revenue of 
^1280, 6s. od.; the expenditure amounted to ^11x5, 18s. od.; and 
the rate of Municipal taxation to 3s. rfd. per head of the popula¬ 
tion. In the previous year the revenue amounted to ^1100, of 
which ^700 were derived from assessment, and ^400 from tolls, etc. 
Besides the Municipality, there are two Chaukidiri unions for the 
maintenance of the police required for the larger villages and small 
towfis: namely, Kotchdndpur, with 1300 houses, and an income of 
^267; «and Kesabpur, with six hundred houses, and ,£120 annual 
income, available for police purposes. 

The following Account of the different towns and large 
villages of Jessor District is condensed from Mr. Westland’s 
Report of 1870, with data furnished by the Sprveyor-General in 
1871 and the Census of 1872 :— 

Jessor, also called Kasbd, in latitude 23 0 ro' 5", and longitude 
89° 15' 15", is the Administrative headquarters of the District, and 
is also a Municipality. Most of the houy... are occupied by law 
agents ( mukhtdrs ), pleaders, and clerks (dm/d), who are employed 
in the courts; and the place is the seat of no notable manufacture 
or commerce. The Mzdr, although moderately large, merely sup¬ 
plies the town and its vicinity, and has little or no outside trade. 
Besides the town, the villages of Parana Kasbd, Bdghchar, Sankar- 
pur, and Chdnchrd, lie within the Municipal limits, and are chiefly 
inhabited by people who gain a living by working for the residents 
of the town, or are connected with the courts and offices. The 
Municipality was created about 1864. In 1869, the population of 
the town, including the suburbs, was estimated at 8776 souls. By the 
Census of 18^72, its correct population was ascertained to be 8152, 
made up as follows:—Hindus, males, 2654; females, 1718: total, 
4372- Muhammadans, males, 1876; females, 1669: total, 3545. 
Christians, males, 79; females, xoo : total, 179. Others, males, 30; 
females, 26 : total, 56. I have already given the Municipal revenue 
and expenditure in a previous paragraph; the rate of Municipal 
taxation is 3s. i-|d. per head of the town population. 

The town has a collectorate, court-houses, a jail, a good school- 
house erected by private subscriptions, and a small public library, 
also founded and maintained by subscriptions. The church was 
built in 1842, and in 1846 a clock-tower and a parsonage were 
added. There are two cemeteries near it. The Charity Hospital 
—not a good building for the purpose—is maintained from local 
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funds. Near Muralf is a temple containing an idol'of Raghundth, 
with an endowment of ,£410 per annum, spent in the maintenance 
of the temple and in the worship of the idol, and also in feeding 
travellers and religious mendicants. The endowment to the idol 
was founded in 1813 by Krishna Dds Brajabdsf, who devoted an 
estate of five villages for the purpose, and handed the management 
over to two persons of his own caste. After the death of the 
founder, the trustees set up a forged will to prove that the estate 
had been conveyed to them for their own use, and not in trust. 
For long afterwards the trust was managed by the Collector, but 
more recently it has been made over to a committee appointed by 
the caste to whom the idol appertains. 

The residence of the Rdjas of Jessor is at a village called 
Chdnchrd, about a mile south of the town. The palace ( r&j-bar'i ) 
once had a rampart and fosse surrounding it, but of these the re¬ 
mains are only traceable. Near the palace is a large tank, dug 
by one of the ancestors of the Rdjd’s family, and called the 
‘ Chor-mdrd,’ or thief-beating tank. It is said that the jail where 
the Rdjd confined malefactors was adjacent to it, and that the tank 
takes its name from this circumstance. 

The name Jessor is a corruption of Yashohara, literally ‘fame- 
depriving,’ i.e. surpassing others in fame and glory, hence ‘ very 
glorious.’ The following legend, however, explains the name as 
meaning ‘ depriving Gaur, the old capital of Bengal, of its glory,’ 
and, according to Mr. Westland, implies that the name was trans¬ 
ferred from the Jessor in the 24 Pargands District, not far from 
Kdlfganj Police Station, to the Sadr Station of the present Jessor 
District. A Rdjd, Vikramdditya, is said to have held high post at 
the Court of Dddd Khdn, the last Pathan King of Bengal; and t/hen 
that king was defeated by Akbar, Vikramdditya obtained a grant in 
the Sundarbans. In this safe retreat he held a large tract of country 
by force of arms, and established a new city, to which he took so 
much of the wealth and splendour of Gaur, partly Dddd’s property, 
as to ‘deprive the old capital of its glory.’ Vikramdditya was 
succeeded in the principality of Jessor by his son Pratdpdditya, the 
popular hero of the Sundarbans. His possessions, which he seems 
to have obtained before his father’s death, embraced that part of the 
24 Paigands which lies east of the Ichhdmatl river, and all the Jessor 
District, except the northern and north-eastern parts. According to 
the same legend, Pratdpdditya succeeded in gaining pre-eminence 
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among the twe&e lords who then held possession of the southern part 
of Bengal along the coast, and even considered himself strong enough 
to rebel against the Emperor’s lieutenant. From the family records 
of the Rdjds of Chanchrd, it appears that Khdn-i-Azam, the Imperial 
general, deprived Pratdpdditya of several Fiscal Divisions (Pargands), 
of which four were bestowed upon their ancestor. Pratdpdditya, 
however, continued in his rebellion till he was finally defeated and 
captured by Mdn Sinh, who resolved to carry him in an iron cage 
to DehJi, but the prisoner died on the way at Benares. 

The name of Jessor continued to attach itself to the estates which 
Pratdpdditya had possessed. The Imperial Faujdar or Magistrate 
was located at Mirzdnagar, on the Kabadak river; and when, the 
headquarters were transferred to Murali, and thence to Kasba, 
where they now are, the name of Jessor was applied to the town 
where the courts and public offices were located. 

The Rajas ok Jessor or Chanchra trace their origin to Bha- 
beswar Rdi, a soldier in Khan-i-Azam's a r ” y, who, as before men¬ 
tioned, received four Fiscal Divisions (Pargands)—namely, Sayyidpur, 
Ahmadpur, Murdgdchhd, and Malikpur—out of the territories taken 
from Rdjd Pratdpdditya. Bhabeswar died in 1588 a.d. (995 b.s., 
or 997 a. «.), and was succeeded by Malitdb Rdm Rdi, from 1588 to. 
1619. During Mdn Sinh’s war with Pratdpdditya, he gave assist¬ 
ance to the former; and that side being successful, he retained 
possession of the four Parganas made over to his predecessor. 
During the last seven years of his life, it is said that he had to pay 
revenue on account of his lands, which apparently had not before 
been assessed. This was during the rule of Islam Khdn, Governor 
of Bengal-; jind here collateral evidence is in favour of the family 
history. The next successor, Kandarpa Rdi, held possession of the 
estates from 1619 to 1649 a.d., during which time he succeeded in 
acquiring Ddntid, Khdliskhdli, Bdghmdrd, Salimabdd, and Shdhujidl- 
pur Fiscal Divisions, extending his estates south-westward from 
Sayyidpur. Kandarpa’s successor, Manohar Rdi, who succeeded 
in 1649, and lived till 1705 a.d., is looked upon as the principal 
founder of the family. The estate, when he obtained it, was of 
moderate size; when he died, it was by far the largest in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, from the acquisition to it of the following Fiscal Divisions: 
—Rdmchandrapur, in 1682 a.d. ; Husainpur, in 1689; Rangdid 
and Rahimdbdd, in i6o> ; Chingutid, in 1690; Yusafpur, in 1696; 
Malai, Sobndli, and Sobnd, in 1699^ and Sahds, in 1703 ; besides 
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other smaller Pargands,—namely, Tdla, Phalud, Sh'pad Kabirdj, 
Bhdtld, Kalikdtd, etc. Manohar Rdi is said to have acquired most 
of the Fiscal Divisions by paying the arrears due on them when 
any default was made in payment of the revenue, and in engaging 
to pay the assessment himself in future. After Manohar’s death, 
Krishna Rdm held the estate up till 1729, and added Maheswar- 
pdsd and Rdi Mangal to the property, in the same way as his pre¬ 
decessor had acquired his neighbour’s estates ; and also some smaller 
Fiscal Divisions, some of which—Bdzitpur for example"—were 
acquired by purchase from the Rdjd of Nadiya. The next heir to 
the property was Sukh Deb Rdi, who was induced by Manohar’s 
widow to divide the estate into a three-quarters (twelve dnds) and 
a one-fourth (four dnds) share, which latter he gave to his brother 
Sydm Sundar. In 1745, Sukh Deb w f as succeeded in the three- 
quarters or twelve-anas share by Nflkdnt, who held it till 1764; 
but the quarter or four-dnds share became vacant in 1756 or 1758, 
Sydm Sundar and his infant son having died. 

The three-quarters share (generally called the Yusafpur estate, 
that being the name of the chief Pargana in it) was inherited in 
1764 by Srikant Rdi. At the time of the Permanent Settlement 
he lost Pargand after Pargand, until his family, having nothing left, 
were forced to fall back on the bounty of Government. Srikdnt 
died in 1802, and his son Bdnikdnt succeeded by a suit in regaining 
that part of his ancestral property which lay within the Sayyidpur 
Fiscal Division, gave up his pension, and became once more a land¬ 
holder. Bdnikdnt died in 1817, and the Court of Wards greatly 
increased the value of the estate for his son Baraddkdnt, the present 
possessor (1869), then a minor. In 1823, Government restored to 
him the confiscated Fiscal Division of Sdhos; and since then *has 
bestowed upon him the title of Rdjd Bahddur, in recognition of his 
position, and the services rendered by him during the Mutiny." 

The one-quarter or four-dnds share was generally called the 
Sayyidpur estate. After the death of Sydm Sundar, the East India 
Company received a grant of certain land near Calcutta from the 
Nawdb of Bengal; and one of the zaminddrs (landholders) who 
were dispossessed for this purpose, applied for and obtained the 
possession of the vacant Sayyidpur estate. At the time of the 
Permanent Settlement, the estate was under the able management 
of his widow, Manu Jdn. In 1814, the property was in the posses¬ 
sion of Manu Jdn’d half-brother, Hdji Muhammad Muhsin, who 
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died in the slime year, and made over the estate in trust for the 
benefit of the Hugh Imlmbdrah, which has since that time enjoyed 
its revenues. A small portion of this Sayyidpur, or one-quarter 
estate (Taraf Sobndli), had been granted to the Hugh Imdmbdrah 
before the Permanent Settlement. 

The Administrative and Census Statistics of each Subdivision 
will be given in a collected form in a subsequent part of this 
Account, under the heading of the Political Divisions of the District. 
The jmges immediately following give the principal towns and 
places of interest in the several Subdivisions, condensed from Mr. 
Westland’s Report. 

JESSOR OR HEADQUARTERS SUBDIVISION. 

Jhinc.ergachha, situated nine miles west of Jessor Station, has 
a considerable sugar trade. A suspension bridge here crosses the 
Kabadak, and a market is held at Mackenzieganj, so called after 
an indigo factor, Mr. Mackenzie, who d : a great deal for local 
trade. He died in 1865, and the factory has been unoccupied for 
some years past. 

Magura, or Amrita Bazar, is situated four miles north of 
Jhingergdchhd, on the Calcutta road. Some years ago a family of 
Ghoshes, small landholders and residents of the place, here estab¬ 
lished a Bazir, which they named after their mother Amrita. After¬ 
wards they set up a printing press, and established a Bengali news¬ 
paper called the Amrita Bazar Patrikd, which appears once a week. 

Chaugachha, on the Kabadak, sixteen miles north-west of 
Jessor town, appears as a prominent place on Rcnnel’s Map in 
the last cenyjry; and its importance at that time is testified by the 
facf that a road to Chaugachha was one of several roads which the 
Collector proposed in August 1800. A bridge across the Kabadak 
was'constructed here about 1850 by Mr. Beaufort; but sufficient, 
waterway was not left, and the bridge came down about three years 
after it was built. The village is one of the great centres of the sugar 
trade of the District; and Messrs. Gladstone, Wyllie, & Co. have a 
refinery here, which, however, is no longer working. A large quantity 
of indigo seed is grown by a Mr. M‘Leod, who resides in the village. 
An important market is held here twice a week. 

Sajiali, a small village between Jessor and Chaugdchhd, note¬ 
worthy as having been one of the old police stations, and maintained 
as such until the formation of the new police ten years ago. 

i 
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Khajura, eight miles north of Jessor, on the_ Cfiitrd river, and 
Basantia, twelve miles east of the town, on the Bhairab, have a 
considerable trade in sugar and in importing rice. Basantid, 
being the point nearest to Jessor to which boats of large size can 
conie, it may be said to act as a port to the town. A great deal of 
country traffic is carried on by the road between Basantia and 
Jessor. 

Rajahat, a seat of sugar manufacture, three miles east of Jessor, 
on the Basantid road, acquires considerable trade from its position, 
as small boats can come up the river as far as this point. 

Rupdia, three miles below Rdjahdt, on the Basantid road, is the 
site of the first indigo factory erected in the District, now in ruins. 

Manirampur, a small village and bdzdr, thirteen miles south of 
Jessor, on the Harihar, now a dried-up river. A market is held 
here twice a week, on Monday and Friday. It has also a small 
sugar factory, and a large tank, dug by Rdm Kdsiswari, a lady of 
the Rajd of Chdnchrd’s family, seventy years ago. 

Khanpur, a large village, three miles from Manirdmpur, full of 
litigious Muhammadans. They date their local and domestic events 
by ‘ Mukaddamas,’ or law-suits in which they have been engaged; 
and talk of the various hours of the day as ‘the time for filing 
complaints,’ etc. 

Naopara, on the Bhairab, so called from the numerous boats 
(nao) employed in its trade, has a considerable bdzdr, and a large 
river trade in rice and sugar. The village was formerly called 
Alinagar. 

Kesabpur, the second largest trading place in the District, is 
situated eighteen miles south of Jessor, on the Harihas river, which 
at this place is sufficiently deep to float vessels of about eighteen 
tons, or five hundred maunds, burden. At low tide, in the cold 
season, the river is too shallow; and the merchants have td dig 
holes or tanks opening into it, in which their vessels may remain 
while detained at Kesabpur. The village is a great seat of the 
sugar trade, and contains numerous Kdrkhdnds or refineries, many 
of which are in the Calcutta pati, or Calcutta Street, the principal 
thoroughfare, and so called from the number of Calcutta merchants 
who live or have agencies in it. Sriganj, a suburb on the other 
side of the river, contains hardly anything besides sugar refineries. 
Kesabpur has one advantage over the other places in the sugar tract, 
namely, its proximity to the Suadarbans. The river Bhadrd leads 
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from it straight down to the forest, and by it large cargoes of 
firewood are brought up to be used in refining the sugar. It is 
probably to this circumstance that it owes its prominence as a 
seat of the sugar manufacture. A large import trade in rice is 
also carried on. Great quantities of earthen pots and vessels are 
also made, and used for the purpose of sugar manufacture. 
Another local trade and manufacture is in brasswork. A number 
of families of braziers live in two small suburban villages of Kesab- 
pur. JVIr. Westland thus describes their manner of trade: ‘At the 
beginning of the cold weather they go out with their wares—all 
sorts of brass vessels. Many ot them wander over the eastern parts 
of the District, and over Bdkarganj, travelling in their boats, which 
are filled with their goods; a few go landwards, taking their wares 
in carts. They sell them as occasion offers, partly for money, 
partly for old brass; and after they have for four months or so 
gone about hawking their goods, they come back to their homes. 
The old brass which they have obtained, they hand over to the 
golanddrs or brassfounders, who work it up at the rate of about 
per maund, and thus prepare a stock, which the kdnsarts go out to 
sell next cold weather.’ One quarter of the town is inhabited by a 
settlement of Non-Aryan labourers, Kdords, employed as labourers 
by the sugar refiners. 

The town with its suburbs forms a Rural Police ( chaukuidri ) 
Union, and is entered on the Survey Maps as Ganj-Kesabpur. 
Rennel’s Map of 1764-72 does not mark the place at all, but 
shows the whole region about it as a morass, calling it ‘ Barwanny.’ 
Mr. Westland says: 1 This name shows that he has been led into 
a mistake by the name Bdra-dnf (twelve annas, i.e. three-quarters), 
gi«en to one of the shares of the Yusafpur estate, within which 
the land lay; and as for the region being a morass, it is simply 
impossible, for only ten or fifteen years afterwards we find a 
European salt establishment at Chdpnagar, eight miles south-east of 
Kesabpur, in the heart of Rennel’s morass. Chdpnagar is now an 
insignificant place; and it is likely that Kesabpur would have been 
chosen in place of it, if it then had anything approaching to the 
prominence it now has.’ The towm contains two large bdzdrs, 
called respectively the J’ara-dm (twelve annas) and Chdr-ani (four 
annas), in allusion to the two shares of the old Yusafpur estate 
within whose respective limits they are. 

Trimohini, situated five miles^ west of Kesabpur, at the point 
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where the Bhadrd formerly left the Kabadak, is a considerable 
market-place, Chandra being the name of the village. Within the 
last few years it has been connected with Kesabpur by a road. 
Trimohini was formerly an important seat of the sugar trade; but 
of late years it has been completely overshadowed by Kesabpur, to 
which latter place it is now hardly more than an out-station. Some 
years ago it had several sugar refineries, which are all closed now ; 
and at present it is merely a place for the purchase of sugar, for 
export to Calcutta and other places, and not for its manufacture. 
A meld or fair is held here every March, at the time of the Biruni 
or bathing festival. Half a mile from Trimohini, on the road to 
Kesabpur, is a small village called Mirzdnagar, the residence of the 
former Mughul Faujddrs or' Military Governors of Jessor. An old 
brick building still bears the name of the Nawdb-bdri, or Governor’s 
House, with several tombs near it; and about a mile to the south 
is the Kila-bdrf or Fort. A Faujddr Nurulld Khan resided in 
Mirzdnagar in 1696, under Aurangzeb ; and the District maps show 
a Nurullanagar south of'Mirzdnagar, and a Ndrulldpur east of it. 
Although but a very small village now, the Collector, in 1815, 
writes of Mirzdnagar as one of the three largest towns in the 
District. 

Gadkhali is a large village and market-place west of the 
Kabadak river, on the road from Jessor to Calcutta, the scene in 
former days of numerous outrages committed by the Bediyds. It is 
also a police station: 

Bodhkhana, four miles north of Gadkhdli. A fair is held here 
immediately preceding the one at Trimohini. Near the village the 
maps show the garh, or old fort, of one of the Ndopdrd family. 

Kaliganj is situated eighteen miles north of J essor, where the 
Jhanidah road crosses the Chitrd by a bridge built about 1853, and 
trades in sugar and rice. Up to this place the Chitrd is navigable 
in December by boats of from seven to nine tons burden (200 to 
250 maunds), but about February it becomes closed. 

Naldanga, two miles north of Kdliganj, is a small village, only 
noteworthy as being the residence of the oldest family in the District, 
the Rdjds of Nalddngd. The family trace their descent from a 
Brdhman named Haladhar Bhattdchdrjya, who, about four hundred 
years ago, lived in Bhdbrdsuba, a village in Dacca District. His 
descendant in the fifth generation, Bishnu Dds Hazrd, left his home 
and lived as a hermit at a place near Nalddngd, then called 
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Khatrdsuni, but now named Hazrdhdti. Having in time of need 
miraculously supplied the Muhammadan Governor with provisions, 
he received as a reward five adjacent villages, which formed the 
nucleus of the family estate. His son, Srimanta Rdi (called also, 
from his prowess, Ranbir Khdn), succeeded in ousting certain 
neighbouring Afghan landholders, and subsequently extended the 
estate over the whole of Mahmudshdhi.* RanbiYs son, Gopindth 
Deb Rdi, was succeeded by Chandi Charan Deb Rdi, who first 
acquired the title of Rdjd. Rdm Deb Rdi, the fourth Rdjd, was 
noted for his liberality to Brahmans, and even to Muhammadan 
saints. His successor, Raghu Deb Rdi, was temporarily dis¬ 
possessed from his estate, in 1737, for disobeying a summons from 
the Nawdb of Murshiddbad, but was reinstated three years after¬ 
wards. The next Raja, Krishna Deb Rdi, died in 1773, leaving two 
natural sons, Mahendra and Rdm Sankar, each of whom got two- 
fifths of the estate, and an adopted son, Gobinda, who was known 
as the Tedni (or three annas, i.c. the -one-fifth) Rdjd. The descen¬ 
dants of Mahendra and the Tedni Rdjd iiave lost nearly ajl their 
property, which was bought by the Naral landholders, and live 
in comparative poverty in the old Nalddngd family house. Rdm 
Sankar’s descendants, who held the eastern portion of the former 
zaminddri, hold their estates to this day ; a result due to the fact 
that their estates have frequently come under the management of 
the Court of Wards during minorities. The present representative 
is Pramoth Bhushan Deb Rdi, the adopted son of Indu Bhushan 
Deb Rdi, who held by sanad the title of Rdjd, and died in 
1870. 

Bagherpa^ia, twelve miles north-east of Jessor, and one of the 
Police Stations formed in 1863. 

Narikelbaria, on the Chitrd river, six miles from Bagherpard, a 
seat ®f the sugar trade. 

TOWNS AND PLACES OF INTEREST IN JHANIDAH 
SUBDIVISION. 

Jhanidah, or jHANAiPAHA, on the bank of the Nabagangd, twenty- 
eight miles north of Jessor, has a large bdzdr, and trades in sugar, 
rice, and pepper. Under the police arrangements of Warren 
Hastings, it was a Chanki or outpost, subordinate to the Thdnd or 
Police Station of Bhdshnd. In 17 8/3 it formed the headquarters of 
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the Coliectorate of Mahmddshdhi, which in the folfowing year was 
added to the District of Jessor. In 1861, the indigo disturbances 
caused a Subdivision to be established at Jhanidah, previous to 
which it lay for the most part within the Mdgurd Subdivision. The 
river is the principal means of communication, but it is gradually 
silting up, and after February does not contain more than twelve or 
eighteen inches of water at its meeting with the MuchikMlf. A 
road was constructed some few years ago from Jhanidah to Chua- 
dingi on the Eastern Bengal Railway; but Mr. Westland, in 1870, 
states that it has not as yet succeeded in diverting any very large 
proportion of the local carrying trade. The vicinity of Jhanidah 
formerly bore a very bad reputation for robberies and murders. A 
large tank, a short distance from the village, was the favourite spot 
for these outrages; and, according to Mr. Westland, it still bears 
the suggestive names of Chakshukord (eye-gouging) and Mdridhdpd 
(jaw-breaking). Near the bdzdr of Jhanidah, a bi-weekly market is 
held on Sunday and Thursday, the idol of Kill in the market 
getting a handful of everything brought for sale. Near Jhanidah, 
in a small village called Chuadanga, is a Panchu-panchui idol (a 
malignant forest god) in a thatched hut, much visited by barren 
women, like the Haibatpur Temple, six miles north of Jessor. 

Beparipara is a village close to Jhanidah, containing a numerous 
body of cotton-weavers. 

Kotchandpur, twenty-five miles north-west of Jessor, on the 
Kabadak, is perhaps the principal seat of commerce in the District, 
and certainly the largest of the sugar marts. Mr. Westland states 
that the amount of sugar manufactured in and near this town 
is 3660 tons, or a hundred thousand maunds, ,worth about 
^60,000, and adds that it represents perhaps a quarter of the whole 
manufacture of the District. There is a European factory in the 
town, and also two European houses, both situated on the bank of 
the river. An important market is held here every Sunday and 
Thursday, and attended by people from many miles round. Mr. 
Westland says: ‘ Large quantities of cloth are brought chiefly 
from Bara Bdmandd, a suburb where most of the dwellers are 
weavers, and from Mahespur; trinkets of all sorts — bracelets, 
bangles, bead-necklaces, and mirrors; a large display of hookahs, 
and near them a range of tobacco-sellers ; vegetables in profusion; 
oil from the neighbouring village of Bdldhdr, and other places; 
pan leaf and lime and betel-nut, brought up from the south of the 
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District , earthenware of all sorts, for which there is a great demand) 
since almost every one in this part of the country has something to 
do with the sugar manufacture, for which potter’s ware is required ; 
and the fish-sellers have also a separate quarter themselves.’ 
Kotchdndpur has only come into prominence as a seat of trade 
within about the last thirty or forty years. It now forms a Chau- 
kiddrf union, and contains about 1300 houses, as returned by 
the Collector in 1870. 

Salwopa, a large village and police station situated on the north 
bank of the Kumdr river, ten miles north of Jhanidah, carrying on 
a good trade. 

Harinkunda, a small village and bdzar, ten miles west of 
Salkopd. It was made a police station when the new police system 
was organized in 1863, but is now merely an outpost station. 

TOWNS AND PLACES.OF INTEREST IN MAGURA 
SUBDIVISION • 

Magura is situated seventeen miles east of Jhanidah, on the 
Nabaganga, at the point where the Muchfkhalf brings down the 
waters of the Garai and Kumar into it. The Subdivision was 
established in 1845, not on account of any particular importance as 
a seat of trade, but because a great deal of robbery was going on in 
the neighbourhood, and the confluence of the rivers at Mdgurd was 
the most convenient starting-place with which to deal with it. The 
village or town contains a good Subdivisional residence, a jail, a 
charity hospital erected by subscriptions chiefly among the indigo 
planters, and several public offices. The old embankments of the 
Nabaganga are still traceable along the south side of the river, and 
in two places have apparently been repaired in recent times. With 
regafd to another part of this embankment near Kasinathpur, Mr. 
Westland states: ‘It has recently been strengthened at a consider¬ 
able cost by the Public Works Department. It was found that the 
water pouring down to Mdgurd was flowing up the Nabagangd to 
this point, and breaking through, forming a new river southward. 
The Public Works Department stopped this action by a large 
embankment, simply because the direction of the diverted current 
at Mdgurd placed the-Subdivisional house in danger of being swept 
away. The result is, that the natural action of the rivers has been 
stopped } and the economy of it is questionable, for more money has 
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been or will be spent upon the works than would 4 be required to 
establish new buildings on some better protected spot.’ 

The town is divided into two parts: Mdgurd proper with the 
B£z&r, and Dari Mdgurd on the west The chief trades carried on 
are a brisk export of sugar, and the importation of rice. There are 
also a few small sugar refineries. Mat-making goe*s on extensively 
in Dari Migura, and at Nandull on the opposite side of the river. 
During the cold weather, the mat-makers, Naluds, perform several 
trips to the Sundarbans, and bring up large quantities of reeds, 
which, when dry, are woven into mats, sometimes of very large size. 
A considerable amount of mustard seed is brought from the neigh¬ 
bouring parts of Farldpur District, and pressed into oil at Miguri 
and Nandull. 

Sripur, eight miles north of Magura, on the Kumdr, a place of 
trade, and a police outpost station. 

Ichakada, four miles west of Magura, was a small military station 
under the Nawdb’s government. It is now a roadside Mzdr, and 
has a well-frequented market on Tuesdays and Saturdays, when 
molasses for sugar manufacture, potatoes, and pine apples are the 
chief commodities sold. The village of Mirzapur, on the opposite 
side of the river, is noted for the fine quality of its rice. 

Muhammadpur, situated on the right bank of the Madhumatl, 
fourteen miles south-east of Magura. At the time of our occupa¬ 
tion of the District it was a very large town, and the ruins of the 
old houses show how widely it extended. Rennel’s map marks 
it in large letters as the capital of Bhushnd District. Its decad¬ 
ence dates from 1836, when an epidemic fever broke out among a 
body of from five to seven hundred prisoners who werf engaged on 
the Dacca and Jessor road. The fever appeared in March, labile 
the men were engaged on that part of the road between the Rdm 
Sagar and the village of Harekrishnapur. One hundred and 1 fifty 
of the prisoners died, and the native officers in charge of them fled. 
The epidemic remained in Muhammadpur for about seven years; 
and what between the great number of deaths from fever itself, and 
the crowds who fled to escape the plague, the total desolation of the 
place ensued. The fever subsequently spread over the whole 
District and through Nadiyd, where it laid waste the large village 
of Uld or Birnagar, and was similar to that which is now afflicting 
Bardwdn and Htigli, and of which a full description will be found 
in my Account of HdgH District. 
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Muhammadpur survives only as a small market village, situated on 
part of the elevated rampart, north of the Rim Sdgar tank, where 
Sitdrdm Rii, mentioned below, established his bdzdr. A few houses 
are still scattered about in the space once occupied by the town. 
It has merely a local trade, except during the rains, when fishermen 
catch large numbers of hilsd fish, and export them to Calcutta 
packed in earthenware jars with salt. A curious feature in the 
river channels near Muhammadpur is thus mentioned by Mr. 
Westlasd : ‘ The two streams, the Madhumati and the Bardsid, 
bend towards each other, and their loops meet and form a sort 
of )(. There will be some great change in the channel within the 
next ten years. The Madhumati at present tends to pour into the 
Bardsid, but it is not improbable that it will break across the neck 
of its own loop, and leave the ) ( altogether.’ 

The foundation of Muhammadpur belongs to the end of the 
seventeenth century, and is ascribed to Sitdrdm Rdi, landholder of 
Bhushnd, which lies east of Muhammadpur, on the Bardsid. Accord¬ 
ing to one legend, he had a tdluk in Haruiamagar, a village^on the 
left bank of the Madhumati, and an estate in Sydmnagar, close to the 
present Muhammadpur. One day, in visiting his estate, his horse’s 
hoof stuck in the mud. He called to some men to dig up the 
earth round the horse’s foot. While they were thus engaged, a 
trisul, or Hindu trident, the symbol of Siva, appeared, which on 
digging deeper was found to be the pinnacle of a temple in which 
they discovered the idol Lakshmi Ndrayan, the god of Good Fortune, 
in the shape of a round stone. Sitdrdm Rdi forthwith proclaimed 
himself the favourite of the gods; and collecting the Uttar-rdri 
Kdyasths (tq. which caste he belonged), he attacked the landholders 
of the neighbourhood, seized upon the whole of Bhushnd, and refused 
to pay revenue to the Bengal Governor. Another, and apparently 
a more correct version of the legend, is that Sitdrdm was sent by 
the Emperor at Dehli to coerce the twelve lords of the Sundarbans 
who had omitted to pay revenue. This duty he performed by 
ousting the twelve lords, and installing himself into the possession 
of their estates. He then refused to acknowledge the Nawdb’s 
authority, or to pay revenue to him, claiming to hold the lands 
from the Emperor direct. The Faujddr, or military governor, of 
Bhdshnd thereupon marched against Sitdrdm, but was slain by 
Mendhdthf, a giant of Sitdrdm’s caste. But the Nawab at last sent 
a great force, whose general captutpd and killed the giant Mend- 
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hdthi; after which Sitdrdm Rdi surrendered, and wan taken to Mur- 
shiddbdd, where he poisoned himself in prison (17x2 or 1714 a.d.). 

The following antiquities are found at Muhammadpur: (1) A 
quadrangular fort, with a ditch round about it, now partially filled 
up, on the east and north sides. The ditch to the south is of more 
ample dimensions than any of the others, and forms a fine sheet of 
water a mile long, looking almost like a river. The excavated 
earth from the moat was used to raise the quadrangle, which 
measures half a mile either way. This quadrangle forms Muham¬ 
madpur proper. The chief buildings are in Mauzd Bdghjdni, and 
the city which sprang up through Sitdrdm Rdi’s exertions spread 
over Ndrdyanpur on the east, and Kanhdinagar and Sydmnagar on 
the west. The quadrangle was called Muhammadpur, from a 
Musalmdn religious mendicant {fakir) named Muhammad Khdn, 
who had taken up his abode here, and only agreed to go on con¬ 
dition that Sitdrdm should call the new town by his name. (2) The 
Rdm Sugar tank, from four hundred and fifty yards long, and from 

one hundred and fifty to two hundred yards broad, was dug by 
«* 

Sitdrdm; and though a hundred and seventy years old, it is still the 
finest reservoir in the District, and contains eighteen or twenty feet 
of water. The tank lies just outside the southern boundary of the 
quadrangle. (3) West of this is another tank, the Sukh Sdgar, or 
Lake of Pleasure, also excavated by Sitdrdm, with an island in the 
middle, on which he built a summer retreat. (4) Sitdrdm’s bdzdr 
on the east of the quadrangle, with Mendhdthfs tomb, west of 
which are the Lotus and Lime Tank. (5) The central space of the. 
quadrangle is the site of Sitdrdm’s house, on one side of which is 
another tank—the Treasure Tank. The house itself is in total 
ruins, and inaccessible through the dense jungle which has over¬ 
spread the whole quadrangle. With regard to the tank, Mr. West- 
land states as follows: ‘ The tank runs up close to the house* and 
a wall, the foundations of which are still easily traceable, ran round 
the tank on the east and north sides, enclosing it so as to be within 
Sitdrdm’s private enclosure. This tank was used as a treasure-room. 
The wealth that Sitdrdm accumulated was throvrn in here until it 
was wanted. It is said that great wealth even now remains buried 
at the bottom of the tank, beneath the grassy jungle which now fills 
it; and in modern days evidence of this wealth has been found. In 
1841, one Rdm Krishna Chakrabartti was lucky enough to find a 
box containing five hundred gold mohars, which he sold at Rs. 20 
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apiece; and aljout 1861, a boy of the tell (oilman) caste found in 
the tank a gkati (brass goblet) full of rupees. 

‘ The Nardl landholders, who for some time had possession of the 
temple lands • ( deboltar ) at Muhammadpur, made diligent search 
in the tank to find any stray treasure which might be in it. They 
tried to pump out the water, but there dwells a genius in the tank 
who frustrated their impious efforts. Every night the water rose 
as much as it had gone down by the pumping during the day, and 
they had to give up. Another tank close by, and which has the 
reputation of much treasure, was similarly unsuccessfully searched 
by the same zaminddrs. It is not improbable that wealth still 
remains buried in these tanks, though, no doubt, by far the greater 
part of their contents was carried off when Sitdram was captured.’ 
South of the tanks is the smallest and oldest of three temples 
built by Sitardm. It is devoted to Dasabhuja, or the ten-armed, a 
designation of the goddess Durga, and bore an inscription dated 
1621 of the Sak era, answering to 1C99 a t>. Near it is another 
temple, that of Lakshmi N dray an. I have already given the legend 
of the finding of the temple under ground by Sitaram ; but an in¬ 
scription, since lost or stolen, ascribes its erection to him in the 
year 1626 of the Sak era, or 1704 a.d. The temple is a two-storied 
octagonal structure, with no architectural pretensions. Service is 
still kept up in it. There are several other buildings in the quad¬ 
rangle, now in ruins. 

(6) West of the quadrangle, in the little village of Kanhdinagar, 
% is a square of temples built by Sitaram. The finest of them is one 
to Krishna, built in 1703 a.d., and of good architecture. Mr. West- 
land thus describes the building ; ‘ It is a square building, with a 
tower surmounted by a pointed dome rising out of the middle of it. 
This tower is as high again as the building, and is composed merely 
of the cupola and the pointed arches which support it. The front 
of the temple shows a face gradually rising from the sides to the 
middle, and flanked by two towers, which rise rather higher than the 
roof. The towers to the front present a face showing three arches 
of the pointed, form, one above the other, supporting a pointed 
dome. . . . The whole face of the building, and partly also of the 
towers, is one mass of tracery and figured ornament. The sculp¬ 
tured squares, of which there must be about fifty on this front face, 
represent each an episode in Krishna’s life. The figures in them, 
as well as the rest of the ornament, are done in relief on the brick- 
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work of the building, the bricks being sculptured • either before or 
after burning. The figures are very well done, and the tracefy is 
all perfectly regular, having none of the slipshod style which too 
often characterizes native art in these Districts. . . . The whole 
temple is raised on a pedestal, whose floor is some three feet above 
the soil; and temple, pedestal, and all, are still in very good order, 
though signs of decay are showing themselves.’ Near the temple is 
a beautiful tank, Krishna Sagar, about half the size of the Rim 
Sdgar, and still in good condition. Various garden houses, and 
other tanks in the neighbourhood of Muhammadpur, attest the 
magnificence and wealth of Sitdrdm. On his death, his estates were 
made over to the Rdjshdhf Rajds of Nit or. His son Prem Ndrdyan 
Rdi lived and died a poor man, and his descendants lapsed into 
obscurity as pensioners of the Naldi family. 

Binodpur, the largest village in the Subdivision, is situated be¬ 
tween Mdgura and Muhammadpur, and carries on a trade in sugar, 
rice, oil, and mats. 

Salik. 4 , or Salkhia, a' police station on the Jessor and Dacca 
road, half way between Mdgura and Jessor. 

TOWNS, VILLAGES, AND PLACES OF INTEREST IN 
NARAL SUBDIVISION. 

Naral, situated twenty-two miles east of Jessor, on the Chitra 
river, which is here very deep, and affords a regular route for large 
boats throughout the year. The Subdivision consists of low 
marshy tracts, and communication is chiefly by water; but unfor¬ 
tunately the Madhumati is now nearly cut off from its connection 
with the Nardl rivers, to the detriment of internal traffic. The tcwn 
extends for a mile or so along the river bank, with the Subdivisional 
offices at its northern extremity. The Bdzdr was established by 
Riiprdm, one of the ancestors of the Nardl family, and the market¬ 
place is named RUpganj after him. Two bi-weekly markets are 
held: one on Sundays and Thursdays at the bdzdr; and another 
at a smaller market-place, on Mondays and Fridays. The trade, 
however, is purely local. Nardl was erected into a Subdivision in 
1861, during the indigo disturbances. Its staple produce is rice, 
chiefly the long-stemmed variety grown in the numerous swamps 
{bils\ The usual line of water communication with the station of 
Jessor is vid the Gobrd Khdl. 
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The Nardl family stand first among the new landholders of Jessor. 
They belong to a family bearing the surname of Datta, descended 
from the Purushottam Datta of the story of King Adisur. The family 
at the beginning of the last century dwelt at Bdli, near Howrah, 
opposite Calcutta. To avoid the Marhattd disturbances, they first 
retreated to a village called Chaura, near Murshiddbdd, and after¬ 
wards, when Madan Gopal was head of the family, to Nardl. Madan 
Gopd .1 had amassed some wealth in the Nawdb’s service, with which 
he estsfclished a mercantile business. His grandson, Riipram 
Datta, became agent at the Nawab’s Court for the Rajd of Nator, 
from whom he obtained in 1791 a lease of land at Jessor, for which 
he paid 4, 16s. od. Riipram died in 1802, leaving two sons, 
Kallsankar and Ramnidhi. Kallsankar, a man of wonderful energy 
and of an unscrupulous mind, commenced with an estate of a few 
hundred bighds, near Nardl; and when he died, left property, the 
rent-roll of which was measured by ldkhs of rupees. Through his 
father’s connection with the Nator family, i v became farmer, under 
the' Raja of Ndtor, of the Bhushna Zamlndari; and soon aftfcr the 
time of the Permanent Settlement, the Rajd’s estates of Telihdti, 
Binodpur, Rdpdpdt, Kdlid, and Poktani were sold up for default, 
a result apparently brought about by Kallsankar, who bought 
them up in 1795 and 1799, in the names of obscure individuals, 
his dependants. In 1800 he was imprisoned for arrears on his 
Bhushnd farm, which yielded nothing; and though able to pay 
arrears of revenue from his bcndmi property, he preferred to remain 
lour years in jail, when he was released on a compromise, by which 
a portion of the debt was remitted. He then lived with his sons 
Rdm Ndrdyan and Jay Ndrdyan in Nardl, and retired in 1820 to 
BenSres, where he continued to amass landed property up to his 
death in 1834, both of his sons having died before him. Kdll- 
sankaf received the title of Rdi from the Nawdb of Murshiddbdd. 
which the family now use instead of the patronymic Datta. 

When Kallsankar died, he left as his heirs two branches of the 
family—the sons of Rdm Ndrdyan, and the sons of Jay Ndrdyan. 
After his death, a long, lawsuit was entered upon by Gurudds, Jay 
Ndrdyan’s son, against the elder branch of the family as represented 
by Rdmratan, the eldest son of Rdm Ndrdyan, claiming a one-half 
share of the whole of the lamily possessions. Ramratan on his side 
produced a will, and contended that the larger share of the estates 
had been given to the elder brandl of the family. In the lower 
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court Gurudds lost his suit, but the decision was reversed in the 
Sadr Court. After this the case was sent in appeal to the Privy 
Council, but was not decided up to 1869. 

Rdmratan, the representative of the elder branch, considerably 
extended the property in his lifetime, and acquired a three-fifth 
share of Mahmudshahi. He died in 1859 or i860, and his brother 
Harndth Rai became the head of the family. On the death of the 
latter'in 1868, Rddhdcharan Rdi, third son of Rdm Ndrdyan Rdi, 
succeeded. The property now extends over the JhanidS.li Sub¬ 
division and the western part of Magurd Subdivision, running 
also into Nadiyd, Pabnd, and Faridpur. There are likewise large 
estates belonging to the family in Hugh', the 24 Pargands, Bdkar- 
ganj, Benares, and Calcutta. The family houses are at Nardl, and 
at Cossipur, near Calcutta. The- heads carry on business at both 
places in agricultural produce, and possess several indigo factories 
on their estates. The family has always been noted for acts of 
liberality and piety, in endowing temples, etc. They have also dug 
several tanks upon their estates, and have constructed other works 
of public utility. Harndth Rai spent a large sum of money upon a 
road intended to connect Nardl with the town of Jessor, for which 
and other works he was rewarded by Government with the title of 
Rdi Bahddur. A good school, and a charitable dispensary at Nardl, 
are also maintained entirely at the expense of the family. 

The property in the possession of Gurudds, the representative of 
the younger branch, consists of Kdlid in Jessor, and Rupdpdt in 
Faridpur, besides other small scattered estates. He is said to form 
a marked contrast to the other branch—a thorough conservative, 
and opposed to all modem progress. 

Naldi, a large trading village five miles north of Nardl, afld a 
place of antiquity, gives its name to the important Fiscal Division 
of Naldi. It carries on an extensive trade, and has several sugar 
refineries. An ancient idol, Kdldchdnd, also possesses a temple and 
service here. The inhabitants are chiefly of two classes: peasants, 
who live by cultivation in the vicinity ; and petty traders, such as 
grocers, gold and silver smiths, and general dealers, whose homes 
are in Naldi, but who set up and carry on business in shops all over 
the country. 

Kumarganj, a small market in the village of Chandibarpur, 
opposite Naldi. It is said to have been a very prominent place a 
hundred years ago, and until about twenty years ago was a Salt 
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Chaukf (Customs Depot). It is now but a very small market, 
chiefly attended by pepper dealers. 

Lakshmipasa is situated ten miles east of Nardl, on the right 
bank of the Nabagangd, where it flows into the Bankinl The 
principal trade is in sugar. Molasses (gur) is brought from KhdjurA, 
manufactured into sugar, and exported to Nalchitf and Calcutta. 
A little rice is sent to the Districts to the west, and some pulses and 
oil-seeds to Calcutta. The place is also noted as the residence of 
a nuifiber of pure Kulin Brahmans, whose origin I have already 
explained ( Orissa , vol. i. 249-50), and of whom the following brief 
account may here be added. 

In the year 1063 a.d., Adisur, king of Bengal, brought down 
five Brdhmans from Kanauj in Oudh, in order to perform a sacrifice. 
Balldl Sen, his successor, divided the country for Brdhmanical 
purposes into five regions—the Barendra, the Rarhi, the Banga, 
the Bagrl, and the Mithila—which gave the sept names to the 
priests inhabiting them. He also clashed the descendants of 
the Brihmans from Kanauj, who by that time had dispersed into 
fifty-six village communities in different parts of the country, and he 
made Kulins of those who were distinguished by the nine following 
qualities:—purity (dchdr), humility (binay), learning (bidya), good 
reputation (pratishthi), sanctity acquired by pilgrimage (tirthadarsan), 
constancy (nishthd), good conduct (britta), devotion (tap), and 
charity (dan). Of the fifty-six gains or village communities, eight 
were made Mukhya Kulins, or Kulins of the first class; fourteen 
Gauna Kulins, or Kulins of the second class ; and thirty-four Srotriya 
or Bansaj, or non-Kuhns, The rank of the Kulins is hereditary, but 
• the preservation of their Kulinism depends upon their strict adher- 
ente to the limitation as to intermarriage among themselves. One 
of the rules is, that the two persons marrying must be descended 
from*the original stock by the same number of generations. These 
and many other regulations form part of a system called parjyd, and 
are attributed to Lakshman Sen. Thus, for each member, only a few 
persons exist in the whole world with whom he may marry. The 
genealogical records are kept by ghataks, who enter every marriage, 
and define the persons with whom the offspring of the marriage may 
intermarry. It happens, therefore, that a father with half a dozen 
daughters finds he has only one bridegroom for them all, so they are 
all married off to him; and another father perhaps also finds the 
same man to be the only possible bridegroom for all his daughters. 
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The man thus gets another batch of wives. Little bofys marry aged 
women, and little girls aged men. Women who find themselves 
without possible bridegrooms are held in great reverence, and are 
called ‘ daughters of the houses of Taiki.’ Kulin fathers compel 
rigid adherence to these rules, as their caste honour is concerned 
in it, but outsiders pay large sums to Kulin bridegrooms to obtain 
from them the honour involved in having their daughters married 
to Kulins. The father only cares to have his daughter technically 
married. The Kulin son-in-law need not maintain his wife, of even 
live with her, and so deserts her in quest of another father-in-law 
with money to pay for an honorific bridegroom. There are Kulins 
at Lakshmfpasd who have set up as traders with money thus 
obtained ; but such proceedings are looked upon as scandalous, and 
as involving loss of Kulinism. 

A Kulin who marries his daughter to a non-Kulin irretrievably 
loses his Kulinism; but a Kulin marrying a non-Kulin girl, although 
called ‘broken’ (bhanga)^still retains a high rank for three gene¬ 
rations.' After this period his descendants cease to be, strictly 
speaking, Kulins, but still receive superstitious reverence from the 
people. The evils arising from Kulinism, acknowledged even by 
those who live according to the rules, are unchastity and child- 
murder. Hardly any wife can possess a husband to herself, or even 
a considerable share in one. Women are sometimes married to 
Kulins, and then never see them again. 

The Kulins in Lakshmfpdsd trace their origin to Rdmdnand 
Chakrabartti, who emigrated from Sarmangal, near Kalid. in Bakar- 
ganj, a great Kulin settlement. The Maghs, however, residing 
there often forced their daughters on Kulin boys ; and Ramdnand, 
to save his caste, departed for the Ganges. In passing Dhopddrffta, 
a village three miles west of Lakshmipdsa, he was induced to marry 
one of their daughters, and obtained, as payment for the hohour 
thus conferred, the jam ,4 rights in the village. He and his nine sons 
settled there; and though their caste was slightly blemished, still, 
as the Majumdars were of high caste, the Chakrabartti family did 
not lose their Kulinism. From that time to the present is five 
generations, and all the Kulins at Lakshmipisa claim descent from 
Rlrndnand. 

The Kdll temple in Lakshmfpdsd, built by one of the Rdnis of the 
Naldi family, contains an idol which belonged to a blacksmith who 
used to make Kill-images, and after worshipping them, to cast 
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them into th<j river, according to the ceremony of bisarjjan. But 
one night Kdif herself appeared to him and desired to have a per¬ 
manent abode, and she remains in the temple to this day. Tuesdays 
and Saturdays are the principal days of worship at the temple, when 
a large number of goats, and now arid then a buffalo, are sacrificed. 
About twenty-five or thirty Brdhman priests are engaged in the 
service of the goddess. 

Lakshmfpdsd is the headquarters of the Naldi estate. The 
Zamiudari offices were removed thither from Muhammadpur after 
the outbreak of the great fever. There is a numerous criminal 
class along the banks of the Madhumatf within the jurisdiction of 
the Police Circle (thand) of Lakshmfpdsd, and Alphdddnga outpost 
was established to stop their river dacoities. 

Kalia, about ten miles south of Lakshmipdsd, is a considerable 
village and bdzar, situated at the junction of two small rivers, but 
has only a local trade. Communication, however, is easy. The 
Bankdnd river to the north is navigable a ! 1 the year round, and a 
cross stream opens out a direct water route to Nardl. The continua¬ 
tion of the Bankdna runs south into the Bhairab near Khulnd, and 
is navigable throughout the year. Kdlia is a Police Station, and 
contains a flourishing school and a charitable dispensary, maintained 
by subscriptions. The account of the origin of this place, as stated 
by Mr. Westland, is, that the southern tracts of the District used to 
be liable to the attacks of the Maghs, and the western and north¬ 
western to the ravages of the Marhattds. Accordingly, a number 
of people sought out an inaccessible spot where they could live at 
peace undisturbed by Magh or Marhattd, and established them¬ 
selves at Kdlid, which was then, as shown in RenncTs map, in the 
midst of a marshy tract. Many of the officials and people employed 
in the Government courts, belonging to the Kayasth caste, have 
thei* homes in this village, to which they return in the Durga-pujd, 
and spend their time in boat-races. The racing-boats are about 
a hundred feet long, and rather heavily built. The villagers who 
are to form the crew come each with his own paddle (for in these 
deltaic tracts each villager has a paddle, and many have boats). 
They sit on the crus, bars of the boat, often with fifty paddles 
on each side. 
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TOWNS, ETC., AND PLACES OF INTEREST IN 
KHULNA SUBDIVISION. 

Khulna; the ‘ capital of the Sundarbans,’ lies at the point where 
the Bhairab meets the Sundarbans-route, and for the last hundred 
years at least it has been a place of considerable importance. It 
was the headquarters of the Salt Department during the period of 
the Company’s salt manufacture in the Sundarbans, and is still the 
grand mart for all Sundarbans trade. The whole ship traffic of the 
east and north-east passes here on its way to Calcutta Rice from 
Dacca and Bdkarganj; lime, lemons, and oranges from Silhet; 
mustard seed, linseed, and kaldi from Pabnd, Rdjshdhi, and Farid- 
pur ; clarified butter (ghi) from Patnd, and firewood from the 
Sundarbans. From Calcutta, the principal cargo is Liverpool salt, 
the trade in which is very considerable. Khulnd has also sugar 
refineries, which are supplied with molasses (gur) partly from the 
vicinity ( of the town, and partly from Ndopdrd and Basantid, the 
cheap price of firewood being an encouragement for sugar manu¬ 
facture. The town contains three bdzdrs, of which that known as 
Sen’s Bazdr, on the opposite side of the river, is the most important. 
The other two bdzdrs are on the west side of the river. The ‘ ganj,’ 
or village, is called Charliganj, from a Mr. Charles, who had an 
indigo factory in the neighbourhood thirty years ago. Khulnd has 
been the headquarters of a Police Circle (thdnd) since 1781; and a 
Subdivision, the first established in Bengal, was established here in 
1842, the jurisdiction of which at first extended over the whole of 
what is now the Bdgherhdt Subdivision. Abundant communication 
by water exists in every direction, there being no roads in the Sub¬ 
division, with the exception of a mere track along the southern 
bank of the Bhairab. The soil of the whole Subdivision is 'very 
fertile, the principal product, excluding the forest tract, being rice. 
Cocoa-nut and betel-nut palms abound in the northern parts, but 
in some of the lower parts not a tree or a bush can be seen for 
miles. 

Phultala, a police outpost on the banks of the Bhairab, eight 
miles north of Khulnd, has a considerable bdzdr, and carries on a 
brisk sugar manufacture. 

Senhati, four miles north of Khulnd, is reported by the Collector 
in 1869 as forming, with its suburbs, the largest collection of houses 
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in the District^ and is perhaps the most jungly place in it. ‘ Old 
tanks filled with weeds and mud, and their sides covered with rank 
jungle, are everywhere scattered over it; and the many unoccupied 
spaces within its limits, which anywhere else would be cultivated, 
are a mass of underwood. The roads and paths of the village, 
except one very fair one which is kept in order, wind through masses 
of brushwood.’ The market-place is called Nimai Rii’s bdzdr, after 
a law agent (mukhtar) of that name in the service of Rim Bhawdni 
of Natt>r. This place contains one or two large sugar refineries, the 
produce being chiefly exported to Calcutta. The bizii contains a 
Kill temple built by Raja Srikdnt Rdi, who was proprietor of the 
land till about 1797. Along the banks of the river there are two 
other shrines in thatched huts,—one dedicated to Sitala, goddess of 
small-pox, and the other to Jwarnardyan, god of fever. 

Tala, an old police station, but at present a police outpost on 
the Kabadak, has long been a considerable seat of trade. It is 
mentioned as such by the Collector in iSca, and at present pro¬ 
duces large quantities of sugar. 

Kapilmuni is situated five or six miles below Tala, on the banks 
of the Kabadak. It has a bazdr, and a market is held here twice a 
week, on Sundays and Thursdays, but is not a place of much 
trade. The tomb of a Muhammadan saint, Jafar Ali, has become a 
place of pilgrimage for devout Musalmans. It is covered with a 
thatched roof, and is in charge of certain fakirs (religious men¬ 
dicants), who receive lands for its support. 

The village takes its name after a Hindu sage (muni) named 
Kapil (not the great Kapil, who, according to Hindu mythology, 
destroyed the sons of King Sagar). He was a celebrated devotee, 
and establishing his abode here in ancient times, set up the 
idol Kapileswari, which is still worshipped. A large banyan tree 
on the banks of the river grasps by its roots what was once the 
house of the devotee; but the walls can only be seen by sailing 
under the tree. The old Kapileswari temple has long fallen down ; 
and a new one, built by a Mr. Mackenzie of Jhingcrgachhd, was 
afterwards demolished by the cyclone of 1867, and the goddess 
is at present in a thatched hut. A grand fair (meld) is annually 
held here in celebration of the goddess, in March, on the Bdrunf 
day, the occasion of the great bathing festival. According to local 
belief, the Kabadak at this place acquires for that day the sanctify¬ 
ing influences of Ganges water,—a result due to the virtues of Kapil- 
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muni; and though the higher classes do not trust it, the lower castes 
bathe with undoubting zeal. 

With regard to other interesting ruins, and the ancient inhabitants 
of the place who have now disappeared, I quote at length from 
Mr. Westland as follows: * More about Kapilmuni is not known, 
and the absence of tradition is probably due to the fact that these 
places have not been continuously inhabited, except in modern 
times.- When, a hundred years ago, advancing civilisation reached 
this point, the place and the sage were new to the new settlors, and 
they have handed down to their posterity only the little tradition 
they picked up themselves. 

‘In some other ruins near here, there is evidence of this want 
of continuity of habitation. At a place called Agra, a mile away, 
there are two or three mounds. One of these has been excavated, 
and it is found to cover some ancient brick houses, the walls 
and windows of which are easily seen by descending into the ex¬ 
cavation. There is not a doubt that the other mounds contain the 
same sort of ruins. I am informed that these mounds exist not 
only here, but at intervals all the way between Tala on the north, 
and Chdndkhali on the south,—a distance of some fourteen miles. 
How old these mounds are, and when the houses they cover were 
inhabited, it is impossible to say. The house I saw was only about 
the size of a well-to-do husbandman’s dwelling; but for all I know, 
there may be some larger. There are some hollows, the apparent 
remains of tanks that once existed near the houses, but there is no 
mark of wall or ditch round the mounds that I examined. Of the 
inhabitants of the dwellings that once existed here, there is at pre¬ 
sent not even a tradition. They were not unlikely some ancient 
settlers in the place, who had disappeared with all their work beftre 
the present race came into this part of the land. The present race 
dates from about a hundred years back, and the older race .must 
therefore have dwelt in the place and disappeared long before 
that.’ 

Chandkhali, a village on the Kabadak, about ten miles north 
of where the river enters the Sundarbans forest. It is a Govern¬ 
ment clearing, made in consequence of a market established about 
1782 or 1783 by Mr. Hcnckell, the then Magistrate, who was the 
first to urge upon Government the scheme of Sundarbans reclama¬ 
tion. The history of Henckellganj, the market established by 
Mr. Henckell, is thus given by .Mr. Westland: ‘After remaining a 
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long time the property of Government, the Kij & of Nadiya sued for 
the reclaimed land, on the ground that it was part of the village 
Parbatpur or IMngdlpdrd, which was within his permanent settle¬ 
ment. The Judge of Jessor finding that it was so, decreed posses¬ 
sion to the Rffjd as Zamfnddr • but as Government had spent so 
much money on its reclamation, the Judge declared they might 
continue to possess as rayats, paying rent to the Rdjd at Pargand 
rates. When the case was appealed to Calcutta, the Government 
got still harder terms; it might retain the ganj alone (the place 
where the houses and market grounds were), paying rent, of course, 
to the Rdjd, but would have to give up the cultivated land. The 
rent of the ganj was about Rs. 550. But a brilliant idea struck the 
Board of Revenue. If the Rdjd was entitled to the ownership under' 
the permanent settlement of Henckellganj, the revenue he would get 
from it must be added to the other assets of his zamindari (in which 
it had not been included), and his assessment must be increased 
by the assessment on Henckellganj, that^ i«, ten-elevenths of the 
net revenue. The Collector was accordingly directed to assess this 
addition to the Raja's zamindari. The Raja was not at all prepared 
to find that he had to render to the Government ten-elevenths of 
what he had gained by his decree, and steadily refused to take the 
settlement which the Board offered to him at Rs. 531. The estate 
was consequently continually given out in fann, the zamindari 
allowance being kept for the Raja. The Raja finally sold all his 
rights for Rs. 8001 to one Rddhd Mohan Chaudhri, who in 
1814 accepted the settlement, which had then increased -to 
Rs. 872.’ 

Chdndkhdli is now one of the leading marts of the Sundarbans, 
an^ has thrown into shade the rival market on the opposite side of 
the river called ‘The Sdhib’s Hat. 1 Monday is the market day, 
and ihe busy scene is thus described by Mr. Westland: ‘ If one 
w’ere to visit Chdndkhdli on an ordinary day, one would see a few 
sleepy huts on the river-bank, and pass it by as some insignificant 
village. The huts are many of them shops, situated round a square ; 
but there are no purchasers to be seen, and the square is deserted. 
On Sunday, however, ships come up from all directions, but chiefly 
from Calcutta, and anchor along the banks of the river, waiting 
for the market. On Monday, boats pour in from all directions 
laden with grain, and others come with purchasers. People who 
trade in eatables bring their tobacco and turmeric, to meet the 
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demands of the thousand cultivators who have brought their’grain 
to market, and will take away with them a week’s stores. The 
river—a large enough one—and the khdl becdme alive with native 
crafts and boats, pushing in among each other, and literally cover¬ 
ing the face of the water. Sales are going on rapidly amid all 
the hubbub, and bepdrfs (petty dealers) and mahdjans (merchants) 
are filling their ships with the grain which the cultivators have 
brought alongside and sold to them. The greater part of the traffic 
thus goes on on the water ; but on land, too, is a busy sight. .On 
water or on land, there is probably a representative from nearly 
every house for miles around; they have come to sell their grain 
and to buy their stores; numberless hawkers have come to offer 
these stores for sale—oil, turmeric, tobacco, vegetables, and all the 
other luxuries of a peasant’s life. By the evening the business is 
done; the cultivators turn their boats homewards; the hawkers 
go oil' to the next market, or to procure more supplies; and with 
the first favourable tide the ships weigh anchor, and take their 
cargoes away to Calcutta, and to a smaller extent up the river. By 
Tuesday morning the place is deserted for another week.’ 

A large traffic in firewood is also carried on at Chandkhali, 
which equals the rice trade in value. The village is also a police 
outpost station. 

Masjidkur lies six miles to the south of Chdndkhdlf. At the 
time the pioneers of cultivation in the Sundarbans were clearing 
jungle along the banks of the Kabadak, they came upon an old 
mosque, and gave the site the name of ‘ Masjidkur,’ or ‘ the digging 
out of a mosque.’ The building, according to Mr. Westland’s plan, 
shows at the first glance that it owes its origin to the same hand 
which built the Shdt-gumbuz in Bdgherhdt, hereafter to be rven- 
tioned. The mosque has nine domes, and four towers at the four 
comers of the building. The roof is supported by four pillars^-with 
three ‘ mimbars ’ or niches on the side facing Mecca. The pillars 
are made of grey stone, like those of the Shdt-gumbuz ; and the walls, 
winch are nearly six feet thick, show in several places the same 
little circlets traced on the face of the brick as in Bdgherhdt. The 
mosque is still used as a place of worship, and is attributed to Khdn 
Jahdn, the builder of the Shdt-gumbuz. Less than a mile down the 
stream, and on the same side, is the village of Amadi, which con¬ 
tains two tombs, said to be those of Burd Khdn and Fathi Khdn, 
father and son, followers of Khdn Jahdn. Farther south is the 
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Kilkidighi, a very large tank, now a mass of marshy jungle j and 
the Hdthibandhd, which still contains sweet water. 

Katipara, a village ten miles north of Chdndkhdli, on the 
Kabadak, .was one of the first spots of land reclaimed in the 
Sundarbans. It contains a settlement of the Kdyasth or writer 
caste, like Kdlid in Nardl Subdivision ; the rest of the inhabitants 
being engaged either in cultivation in the vicinity, or in the Sundar¬ 
bans reclamation. 

TOWNS, ETC., AND PLACES OF INTEREST IN 
13 AGHERHAT SUBDIVISION. 

Baghf.rhat is situated twenty miles south-east of Khulnd, on 
the Bhairab. It is only a small bdzdr, where a market is held 
every Sunday and Wednesday. The ganj or market-place is called 
Mddhabganj, after a member of the Kdrdpard family. Ba'gherhat 
may mean either ‘ garden-market ’ or ‘ tn;e r Vmarket,’ or be a 
corruption of Bdkarhdt, from some Muhammadan of the ^name 
of Bdkar (as Bdkarganj). It was created a Subdivision in 1863, 
and since then the village has considerably increased in size. 
Before that, it was only a piece of low jungle land on the banks of 
the river, and entered on the map simply as Baghir. Government 
Courts and offices have now been erected, a few roads made about 
the place, and many improvements carried out by the inhabitants, 
the chief private work being the construction of a landing-place 
(ghat) on the bank of the river by Balm Mahima Chandra Adhya. 
When the chief tank in the place (the mitha pukur) was re-excavated 
a few years ago, the diggers came on an ancient ghrit or flight of 
step* two feet below the surface. The steps were worn away; but 
the floor, which was of ornamental brickwork, was still in good 
preservation. There are several other ruins in Bdgherhat, especially 
the Nat-khand or dancing-room tank, and an old office or kachdrf, 
known as the Bdsabdri or lodging-house. This building was the 
office, treasury, and court of a Muhammadan lady called the Bahu 
Begam, who during the last century held a military grant ( jdgir ), 
which included a three-eighth (six annas) share of Khalifatdbad 
Fiscal Division. At the time of the permanent settlement, Govern¬ 
ment commuted the grant into a money allowance, which the 
Begam enjoyed till 179a. w r hen she died, and the jdgir lapsed. 
The bricks found about these ruins afford material for metalling the 
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roads in the neighbourhood. The staple produce f of this part of 
the country is rice, which grows luxuriantly over the whole Sub¬ 
division wherever the lands have been reclaimed. Communication 
is everywhere by water, even cattle being conveyed by boat from 
one field to another. Bdgherhdt has been the headquarters of a 
police circle (thdnd) since 1863, with two outposts, Kachua and 
Fakirhdt. The inhabitants of the Subdivision are mostly. Muham¬ 
madans, described by the Magistrate as turbulent and lawless, and 
excessively fond of litigation. 

A little to the west of Bdgherhdt are some interesting ruins con¬ 
nected with Khan Jahan—called Khanja A 11 , and Khdn Jahdn AH, 
by Mr. Westland in his Report, and by Babu Gaur Das Basdkh in 
the Journal of rtte Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1867; although the 
inscriptions merely give the name as Khdn Jahdn. This Khdn 
Jahdn was one of the earliest reclaimers of the Sundarbans; and it 
is noticeable that even at the present day cultivation has but little 
advanced beyond his settlements near Bdgherhdt and at Amadi, 
mentioned on a previous page. He died and was buried at 
Bdgherhdt in the end of October 1459 a.d., and is now revered as 
the principal Muhammadan saint of Jessor District. He is said to 
have arrived with sixty thousand diggers, making his road as he 
went along, and to have brought stones from Chittagong, with 
which he built three hundred and sixty mosques. He also dug 
three hundred and sixty tanks, which were called after his leading 
followers: Bakhtiar Khdn, Ikhtiar Khdn, Aldm Khdn, Sddat Khdn, 
Ahmad Khdn, Darya Khdn, etc. Two other chiefs of his have 
been mentioned on a previous page, as lying buried in Amadf. In 
Jessor Station itself there are two shrines of Gharib and Bahrdm 
Shdb, said to have been companions of Khdn Jahdn. At «Bara 
Bdzdr, ten miles north of Jessor town, all the tanks are ascribed to 
him ; and there are numerous roads in the District still called after 
his name. Other traces of this man exist in Abhaynagar, on the 
Bhairab, and in Subalhdrd in Nardl Subdivision. It would seem 
tfiat with Khdn Jahdn’s death the land which he reclaimed fell back 
into jungle. The legend of Rdjd Pratdpaditya, narrated on a former 
page, probably alludes to him, when it states that the land had 
before been held by a Musalmdn ruler of the Khdn caste. 

The following are the principal public works in Jessor District 
attributed to Khdn Jahdn:—(1) The brick road from the Bhairab 
river at Bdgherhdt to the Sfedt-gumbuz, or sixty-domed mosque, 
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built by him, to t the west of the village. The bricks used in the 
construction of this road are from five to six inches square, and not 
quite two inches in thickness. On the outside of the road the 
bricks are laid on edge, in longitudinal lines of two bricks’ thick¬ 
ness, and between these the bricks are filled in transversely. The 
road is about ten feet broad, and is still in fair order, and much 
used, although no repairs seem to have been made to it since it 
was constructed four hundred years ago. (2) The Shdtgumbuz, or 
sixty-do*ned mosque, the largest of Khan Jalum’s works, is situated 
about three miles to the west of Bdgherhdt, at the farther end of 
the brick road just mentioned. This building presents to the east 
a face of massive brickwork, terminated at both sides by circular 
towers. In the centre is a large doorway, and on each side of it 
are five smaller ones, the whole eleven being of the pointed-arch 
order. Inside is a large hall measuring 144 feet by 96 feet. The 
pillars supporting the roof are placed in ten rows of six each, so as 
to divide the space into eleven aisles length' sc, and seven aisles 
crosswise. The eleven doorways are opposite the aisles, and the 
other sides of the building are also penetrated with doorways, so 
that there is one at each end of each aisle. The central aisle 
(facing the large central doorway) is closed at the west side, and 
was reserved as a place for prayer. The other parts of the hall 
were used for worldly purposes, and two holes are shown in the 
altar, where Khdn Jab an kept his treasure. The roof has eleven 
rows of cupolas or domes, each row consisting of seven, supported 
by arches on pillars beneath. At present the roof is covered with 
jungle, and the tops of the four small towers on the corners of the 
building are thrown down. With this exception, the masonry is in 
goo# order, and Mr. Westland says that with mere surface repair it 
would even now be called a grand public building. An old man 
keeps#he interior of the mosque free from pollution, and picks up a 
living from the bounty of visitors and pilgrims who come to the 
place. (3) Khdn Jahan’s tomb. About a mile and a half froip 
Bdgherhdt, along Khdn Jahan’s road, another track strikes off to 
the south, and leads up to an artificial mound, on which, within a 
double enclosure, the vault is situated. The structure appears 
square from the outside, but octagonal inside, the roof being a 
large dome with an ornamental pinnacle rising from the top. The 
dimensions of the building, according to Bdbu Gaur Dds Basdkh, 
and quoted by Mr. Westland, are 45 ^ et square, the height to the 
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top of the dome being 47 feet. The tomb itself is built of the same 
grey stone as the pillars of the Shdt-gumbuz, and an Arabic inscrip¬ 
tion in relief covers the tombstone. (4) On the west of the 
building is another tomb—a cenotaph—which can be entered by a 
door leading beneath the tombstone. Inscriptions are believed to 
exist below. The tomb is that of Muhammad Tdhir,. Khdn Jahdn’s 
Dfwdn or financial minister, known in Bengal as Pfr Ali. He is 
said to have been a Brdhman convert. There is another building 
close by, similar in construction to Khdn Jahdn’s vault, and* said to 
have been used by him as a cook-house when he dwelt here. It 
is used for the same purpose now by two fakirs (Muhammadan 
ascetics), who keep up the service at the mosques. They claim 
descent from Khdn Jahdn; and although they acknowledge they 
cannot trace it, they have rights in the place, and hold some 
hundred and twenty acres (368 bighds) of rent-free or Idkhirdj lands, 
appropriated to the service of the place, coming down to them from 
very ancient times. In a neighbouring tank, as in other places of 
pilgrimage, there are alligators which obey the call of the fakirs. 
Besides the road from Bdgherhdt to the Shdt-gumbuz, described 
above, several others are found leading off from it at right angles. 
One of those which Mr. Westland saw passes through the village of 
Bdsdbdri, of which it is the principal road, and is said to have led 
right on to Chittagong, where Khdn Jahdn was wont to visit a great 
Muhammadan saint, Bayazfd Bistanu (called by Mr. Westland 
Bazid Bostan). The newly discovered ms. History of Chittagong 
gives a good deal of information concerning this holy man. 

An annual fair (meld), the largest in the Sundarbans, is held near 
Khdn Jahdn’s tomb, in the month of Chaitra (March-April), at full 
moon; but pilgrinfs visit the tomb at all seasons of the year,*and 
frequently pass on to Chittagong. The following paragraph is 
extracted from the concluding part of Mr. Westland’s notice tegard- 
ing this remarkable man and bis works :—‘ As there seems to have 
been no one before Khdn Jahdn, so there seems to have been no 
one after him. I find no tradition even of his 'leaving an heir to 
his greatness. I have mentioned that the fakirs of the mosque 
over the tomb claim to be his descendants; but they have no 
history of their tenure of office, and it is impossible to find out 
whether it has been continuous or not. It would seem, in fact, 
that when Khdn Jahdn died, the work he had come to accomplish 
died also. The land he had reclaimed fell back into jungle, to be 
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again reclaimed at some later date. It is to this that I attribute 
the fragmentary nature of the traditions regarding him. Had the 
occupation of the lands he ruled over been continuous from his 
time, no doubt we would find many more traditions of him. But 
when the jungle spread over the country, it buried most of its 
history j and the new inhabitants, when they came, picked up and 
preserved only those fragments which were thrust in their way. 
Masjidkur, for example, has been reclaimed, and has relapsed into 
jungle twice or thrice within this last century, and its present occu¬ 
pation dates only from 1846. Nothing tends to obliterate tradition 
so cjuch as changes like these; and even where there is a con¬ 
tinuous line of tradition, the absence among the natives of any spirit 
of inquiry tends of itself to bury in forgetfulness the unwritten 
history of the past. It is perfectly wonderful how a whole village 
can live under the shadow of some ancient building, such as I have 
described, and never once trouble themselves to think or to ask 
how it came there, or who it was that built jt ’ 

Kachua is a police outpost, situated eight miles east of I^igher- 
hdt, on the Bhairab, which at this place contains but little water. 
It contains a considerable bdzar, and is one of three market-places 
established in the Sundarbans by Mr. Henckell about 1782 or 1783. 
A khal or creek divides the village into two parts, and is crossed by 
a masonry bridge, built, according to a rude inscription, by onc- 
Bangsi Kundu, who also built a small temple close by. The 
principal export of the place is rice ; large quantities of kachu, a 
kind of yam, are grown here, from which the village probably 
derives its name. 

Fakirhat is a police outpost between Khulna and Bdgherhdt. 
It was formerly of much more importance than at present, for in 
18 r 5 the Collector returned it as one of the three largest towns in 
the District. It has still a large bdzar, and carries on a considerable 
trade in rice, betel-nuts, cocoa-nuts, and sugar. The land about 
Fakirhdt is exceptionally high for the Sundarbans, and grows date 
trees to a certain extent. Sugar is manufactured from the produce 
of these trees, and also from molasses {g ur ) imported from other 
parts of the District. 

Jatrapur, half-way between Bdgherhdt and I’akirhdt, on the 
Bhairab. The river here makes a detour of about four miles, and 
then returns close to th(_ point where it started. Mr. Westland 
states- that proposals have been made for cutting through this neck 
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of land, but up to 1870 it had not been done. Jt would be. of 
great benefit to the navigation, not only because it would shorten 
the course of the stream, but also because it would, by increasing 
the strength of the current, tend to keep it open, and give greater 
depth. The village is of considerable size, and contains a good 
b&z&x, but is chiefly notable for a great temple of the Vaishnav sect. 
The idol, Gopdl, who dwells in the temple, is an ancient resident of 
the village; but his temple was erected only two generations ago by 
a Vaishnav named Balabh Das alias Bdbdji, who is buried' here. 
The Vaishnavs, although a Hindu sect, bury their dead. 

Chitalmari, a bdzdr and market on the bank of the Madhumati, 
has a little local trade, and exports rice. 

Alaipur, at the junction of the Athdrabdnkd and Bhairab, has a 
considerable local trade, and carries on the manufacture of pottery 
on a large scale, the excellence of which is noted all over the 
District. 

Rampal, a police station about twelve miles south-west of Bagher- 
hdt, op the river Mangld. The village is only a small one, and the 
market is held at Parikhd.li, on the opposite side of the river. 

Morrellganj, situated on the Pdnguclu', two and a half miles 
above its confluence with the Baleswar or Haringhdta, of which it is 
a feeder, is the property of Messrs. Morrell and Lightfoot, who have 
converted this part of the country from impenetrable jungle into a 
tract covered with rice-fields and dotted with prosperous villages. 
The river is a fine fresh-water one, about a quarter of a mile broad, 
with deep water from bank to bank, and has good holding-ground 
for ships, with a well-sheltered anchorage. It was formally declared 
a port by the Government of Bengal in November 1869, and the 
buoys were laid down in the following month. <- 

The entrance to the river is marked by a first-class fairway buoy in 
seven fathoms water. From here to the mouth of the Haringhdtd 
there are five buoys, viz. the Lower Landfall, Argo Flat, Upper 
Landfall, Argo Spit, and Lower Spit. The distance from the outer 
buoy to the land is about thirty-six miles. The approach is well 
sheltered on the east by the Landfall Flat or shoal, and on the west 
by the Argo Flat. During the early part of the south-west monsoon, 
the Argo Flat acts as a breakwater to the swell coming up from that 
quarter. Later on, the wind sets in from the south-east, and then 
the Landfall Flat acts as a barrier, leaving the channel free from 
any swell. To the south-west of the Argo Flat is that large 
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depression or hole in the Bay of Bengal, known as the ‘ Swatch of 
No Ground,’ and which serves as an admirable mark for vessels 
making the river, the soundings suddenly deepening from five 
and ten fathoms to a hundred and twenty and a hundred and 
forty fathoms. The deeper parts of this great depression have 
never been sounded; no attempt having been made to carry on 
soundings beyond three hundred fathoms, at which depth no bottom 
was found. Mr. James Fergusson, in his essay on the recent 
changes in the Delta of the Ganges, says: * Its sides are so steep 
and well defined, that it affords mariners the best possible sea-mark, 
—the lead suddenly dropping, especially on its western face, from 
five and ten fathoms to two hundred and even three hundred fathoms, 
with “ no ground.” ’ A vessel entering the port finds her soundings 
gradually diminish from seven fathoms at the fairway buoy to four 
fathoms off the Lower Landfall, and from thence to the Argo Flat 
buoy she would find the same water. Here it gradually shoals till 
only seventeen feet are met with on a rathes t. ^ublesome bar. This 
once past, and abreast of the Argo Spit buoy, the water deepens 
from three and a half to four fathoms; and thence to Tiger Point 
there is froln four to five fathoms, which represents the lowest depth 
met with from this point up to Morrellganj. The soundings given 
here, however, are for dead low-water springs, when the chart shows 
a rise and fall of nine feet. They were taken in 1872. Having 
once entered the river at Tiger Point, a vessel has an easy run of 
thirty-five miles up a fine, broad, straight channel, nearly due north 
and south, all the way to Morrellganj. The Haringhdta is free from 
the periodical bores to which the Hdgli is subject, and is also devoid 
of mid-channel dangers. It has a rise and fall of nine feet at 
springs, with a three-knot tide.’ The few banks that are met with 
in the river are of soft mud, so that in the case of a vessel grounding 
she Mfcmld receive no serious injury. These advantages render 
the navigation of the Hdringhdtd the easiest of all the rivers at the 
head of the Bay of Bengal. 

I take the following paragraphs from ‘ Horsburgh’s Sailing Direc¬ 
tions’ (1852), as indicating the state of the river and navigation 
twenty years ago:—‘ Haringhdtd river, situated about five leagues 
to the north-east of Ban gird river, and thirty-three leagues to the 
eastward of Saugor Island, has a very spacious entrance about three 
leagues wide, between the two great banks or shoals which form it. 
These project from the land on each side of the river several leagues 
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to seaward, or to lat. 21 0 30' N.,. having three or thre^ and a quarter 
fathoms hard ground in this latitude on their extremities, and 
shoaling gradually to two and one and a half fathoms farther in 
towards the land. The westernmost of these, called the Argo Flat, 
has three and a half fathoms on its extremity, in lat. 21 0 33' N., 
long. 89° 48' E.; and the Western or Great Channel leading into 
the river is on the east ■ side of this Flat, in a south by east line 
from Tiger Point, which point bounds the west side of the river’s 
entrance. 

‘The depths in the entrance of the channel, in lat. 2i°3i't0 2i° 
33' N., are nearly the same as on the tails of the sands, from three 
to three and a half fathoms at low water, and in some places a 
rather hard bottom. These depths continue, with little variation, 
till within five or six miles of. Tiger Point, when they increase to 
four and a half to five and a half fathoms abreast of it. 

‘ Unless the longitude, or the relative distance from Saugor Island, 
is correctly known, it might be difficult to find the entrance of 
Haringhitd river, as the land will not be discerned till a ship has 
entered into the channel a considerable way between the sands. 
But if a ship happen to sound in the Swatch of No Ground, it will 
be a tolerable guide to direct her to the entrance of that river, ob¬ 
serving that, from the north-east angle of the Swatch, the southern' 
extreme or tail of Argo Flat bears N.E. by E. about twelve miles. 
When this Flat is approached, and a ship certain of her position, 
she ought to steer about north-by-east or north, along its eastern 
side; or in working up with the flood-tide, she may make short 
tacks from it to the eastward, till Tiger Point is seen ; then keep it 
bearing north-by-west, which will lead her up in mid-channel; or 
keep it between N. f W. and N. by W. | W. with a turning wind. 
It must be observed that Landfall Point, on the east side of the 
river, being six miles farther south than Tiger Point, will be*»seen 
before it; and probably also the land on the western shore, which 
stretches about south-west-by-south from Tiger Point, and after¬ 
wards west-south-west towards Bangira riv§r; but Tiger Point is the 
eastern extremity of the land that forms the west side of the river, 
by which it will be easily known. A ship may pass , this point 
within half a mile; also at Buffalo Point, about one and a half miles 
north-by-west from it, she may pass at the same distance. At the 
entrance of the Haringhitd river it is high water about twelve hours on 
full and change of moon, and the tide runs very strong in the springs. 
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‘The rivers jyhich disembogua into the HaringMtd pass through 
a part of the country abounding in rice, which is here purchased at 
very moderate terms. Ships, therefore, have sometimes proceeded 
to this place, and loaded with grain for the Coromandel coast, when 
the prices were high at Calcutta. The “ Cartier ” and other ships 
which loaded in Haringhdtd river, were from four to five hundred 
tons burden. A ship being about to enter it, or any of the rivers 
along this coast, ought to keep a boat sounding, to trace out before 
her th? soft bottom in the proper channels, as they are imperfectly 
known, little frequented, and liable to alter, by the freshes running 
out against strong winds and a heavy sea during the south-west 
monsoon. 

'Every navigator proceeding to this coast, or being driven 
towards it by accident, ought to remember that the whole of it, 
when first seen from a ship at sea, has the appearance of a range 
of low islands covered with trees, and that the ground between the 
ship and them is a sloping bank, with very lv.ae water on it near the 
land; that the bank is cut through by a channel between each Mand; 
that these channels are variously situated, having each a different 
course, but that all have a soft bottom, with an increasing depth of 
water towards the land. When the coast can be seen from the 
deck, the depth of water is in general about three fathoms at low 
water, and very few places have much more or less; the bottom at 
this distance is mostly stiff ground. If a ship be in a channel, as 
she draws near the land, the ground will become very soft, with an 
increase of depth; if not in one, the ground will suddenly become 
very hard, and the depth decrease ; and should this be .the case, 
she ought immediately to haul to the eastward or westward, as the 
winfi may permit, until the ground becomes soft, and there is no 
doubt that the depth will increase at the same time. Whenever 
the gfbund is found to be quite soft, a ship may steer for the open- • 
ing without fear; as she enters it, what appeared to be an opening 
between islands, will be found in reality to be the entrance of«a 
•river.’ 

The fact of the vessels mentioned by Horsburgh working in and out 
of the Haringhdtd with safety, and without a single buoy or mark as 
a guide, shows that the navigation was not attended with serious 
difficulty. The banks of the river are cultivated from Morrellganj 
half way to the sea. The fertile fields of Jessor and Bakarganj 
stretch away to the north and east, ‘famous for the production of 
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the well-known bdldm rice, which forms the great bqlk of the gtain 
exported to Mauritius, Bourbon, Ceylon, the Malabar Coast, and 
the Persian Gulf. Interspersed with the rice cultivation, are large 
plantations of cocoa and areca palms, sugar-cane, etc. 

On the western bank qf the river lies the estate of Morrellganj, 
with a river frontage of fourteen miles, comprising a cultivated area 
of abojit twenty thousand acres. The estate was purchased from 
Government in 1849 by the Messrs. Morrell, and consisted then of 

• a dense Sundarban forest. The clearings were commenced*in the 
season of 1849-50; but owing to a timidity on the part of the people 
with regard to new undertakings, little or no advance was made, 
and it was not till the season of 1850-51 that the work commenced 
in earnest, by which time the proprietors had gained the confidence 
of the surrounding villagers. The season being an unfavourable 
one, and prices of produce low in the neighbourhood, labour poured 
in on all sides, and in February or March 1851 about ten thousand 
men were at work clearing the forest In a short time a river 
frontage of nine miles was cleared and brought under cultivation. 
The workers all came from the east, Bikarganj being the chief source 
of labour supply. A considerable portion of the men employed in 
clearing settled down on the land with their families, and are now 
well-to-do husbandmen, comfortably located in little groves of cocoa- 
nut trees of their own planting. They have been followed year after 
year by others who, not having sufficient lands in their own villages 
for the support of themselves, and families, had to eke out a liveli¬ 
hood by the sale of forest produce, such as timber, cane, etc. 
These men, being accustomed to work in the jungles, proved most 
efficient pioneers of cultivation, and have since turned out an indus¬ 
trious, independent peasantry, comfortable and well off. 

A large portion' of the surplus population of the villages within a 

• radius of thirty miles to the east of Morrellganj being thus settled, 
labour became very scarce; and the rise in the value of all kinds of 
produce has contributed to make it dearer. A family can support 
itself on a smaller area of land than formerly, owing to the rise in 
the price of grain. The consequence is, that labour is scarcely 
obtainable, and settlers for the new clearings are so hard to find 
that clearing operations have nearly come to a stand-still. 

. It is difficult for any one who has not experienced the obstacles 
that must be encountered and overcome in an undertaking of this 
kind* to form any adequate idea of them. Tigers and wild beasts 
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frequently put^ a stop to clearing operations, by killing the men 
employed bn theta; and tracts of land actually under cultivation 
are often abandoned, owing to tigers carrying off the cultivators 
while at work in their fields, and breaking into their houses at night, 
killing men, women, and children. Several instances of this have 
occurred on the Morrellganj estate. Tigers are also very'destructive 
to cattle, occasionally carrying off ten or fifteen in a single night. 
Great destruction is also done to the crops by herds of wild buffa¬ 
loes, pigs, and /leer, in some places entailing ruin on the husband¬ 
men. Last, but not least, of the difficulties to be overcome is 
fever, to which settlers on new elearings are especially subject* 
As it prevails in the rainy season when the men are engaged in 
ploughing and sowing, numbers are laid up from this cause; their 
lands remain fallow, and before next season are overrun with reed 
jungle, which springs up directly the forest is cleared, unless the 
lands are immediately cultivated. This, when once it has estab¬ 
lished itself, is most difficult to eradicate, f - king four or five years 
to kill. 

The actual cost of clearing an acre of forest land amounts to 
£1, 6s. od. This, however, does not include charges for superintend¬ 
ence, or losses entailed by husbandmen absconding with advances, 
leaving, the lands uncultivated, the jungle on which immediately 
springs up again, necessitating the work of clearing to be done over 
again and fresh advances to be made. Practically, it is found that 
by the time a block of land is well cultivated and settled, the cost 
amounts to from £2 to £2, 6s. od. an acre. 

New lands are let at from three shillings to six shillings an acre, 
according to situation. This, however, is merely a nominal rate, as 
a wery large percentage of the rent has to be remitted on account 
of the destruction caused to the crops by wild animals. Well- 
clea*ed lands in good localities are sublet by husbandmen, who hold 
direct from Messrs. Morrell, at from fifteen shillings to eighteen 
shillings an acre. • 

In settling lands with the cultivators, Messrs. Morrell do not, as a 
rule, grant leases ; but where this is done, they allow them perma¬ 
nent leases at a fixed rate of rent. Although the greater portion of 
the cultivators hold no leases, no enhancement has taken place in 
the rates of rent, and the peasants hold their lands at the same 
rates as when they first settled. The village system does not obtain 
on Messrs. Morrell’s estate. Each man has his own individual plot 
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of land marked out; a side of it being invariably bounded.by 
one of .the numerous creeks and watercourses ( ndlds ) which inter¬ 
sect the country in all directions, and on the banks of which he 
builds his homestead, and surrounds it with small plantations of 
cocoa-nut and betel-nut trees. A uniform rate is charged for the 
entire land contained within each husbandman’s holding, no 
distinction being made between the rent charged for his arable 
lands, or that taken up by the site of his homestead, or his orchard 
or garden land. The whole of the Morrellganj estate has been 
cleared by hand labour at Messrs. Morrell’s own expense, with the 
exception of about 1500 acres,, which were given on clearing leases, 
rent free for different terms, varying from seven to twenty years. 

The yield of rice land in the cleared tracts averages about 
eighteen and a third hundredweights (twenty-five maunds) of paddy 
per acre, the present (1873) value of which is about 2s. 4d. a 
hundredweight, or 14 ands a maund. The whole of the rice lands 
are sown once a year with aman seed. About one-eighth of the 
whole |s sown with a sort of aus, which is planted out in May and 
reaped in August, after which the land is again ploughed and sown 
with dman or winter rice, and which is reaped in January. 

Next in importance to rice on these clearings comes sugar-cane, 
which is grown on the high lands along the banks of rivers and 
watercourses. Jute is grown in small quantities for domestic 
purposes; and were a local demand to spring up, no doubt it 
could be cultivated to a very considerable extent. It is a crop 
well adapted for the wetter lands, as water does not kill it, and 
its rapid growth checks the jungle that generally springs up after 
the forest has been cleared. Several specimens of a very superior 
quality were grown by Messrs. Morrell in 1872, the fibre beong 
strong, and of a good colour and length. 

The exports from Morrellganj have hitherto been chiefly confined 
to rice. In 1870 the exports amounted to 13,794 hundredweights, 
or 18,840 maunds, of rice; in 1871, to 24,818 hundredweights, or 
33,898 maunds; and in 1872, to 26,211 hundredweights, or 35,800 
maunds; making a total export of rice for the three years of 64,823 
hundredweights, or 88,538 maunds- The quantity arranged for 
exportation this season (1873) amounts already (February 1st) to 
67,064 hundredweights, or 91,600 maunds, being more than the 
total exports of the past three years. The vessels engaged for rice- 
cargo amounted to six, even at 1 the beginning of the season (1873). 
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Besides the export trade in rice, about seven thousand maunds of 
betel-nuts wefe exported in 1871. There is a fine opening for a 
salt trade, and one or two vessels are expected to arrive from Liver¬ 
pool with a cargo of salt this season (1873). The cultivation of 
jute is increasing in the neighbourhood ; the produce can be bought 
here on more favourable terms than in Calcutta, and no doubt will, 
before long, form a considerable article of export. 

The total duty on exports up to the end of 18^2 was £1323, 
16s. £d. The expenses in realizing it, such as pay of Customs 
House Officers, etc., amounted to £ 514, 8s. od., and the charges 
for buoying off the port came to ^758, 18s. od.; leaving a balance 
of I0S - 6d - in favour of the port. There are no port charges 
for vessels, the only expense being for pilotage, the rate for which 
is one-half of what it is in Calcutta. The vessels that have hitherto 
visited the port have been from two hundred and fifty to five hun¬ 
dred tons burden. The rates of insurance charged are the same as 
those for vessels in the Hugh', while freights are a little lower than 
the Htiglf rates, the ships being at little or no expense while in 
port. The locality is healthy both in the cold and hot weather; 
not a single death having taken place among the native or British 
ships’ crews. In May 1869, Morrellganj was visited by a .cyclone, 
and two. hundred and fifty lives were lost in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood alone. 

Municipalities. —The Civil Station is the only municipality in 
the District. In 1871 its municipal revenue amounted to £1280, 6s. 
od., and the expenditure to £1115, 18s. od.; the rate of municipal 
taxation being 3s. i|d. per head of the town population. Besides 
this there are two Rural Police ( chauktddr'i ) unions, for the purpose 
o^ maintaining a police force in the large villages of Kesabpur and 
Kotchdndpur. 

The -Tendency to City Life makes no progress in the District. 
The town population is insignificant in comparison with the rural 
inhabitants; and as regards the administration, the latter engross 
nearly the entire attention of all departments. !No returns exi£t to 
show the comparative strength of the agricultural and non-agncul- 
tural population, but the Collector believes that the latter do not 
amount to one-tenth of the former. As already stated, there is 
only one town—-to wit, Jessor Station—with more than 500? in¬ 
habitants. The Censu« of 1872 returns its population at 8x52. 
Of these, 4372 are Hindus, 3545,Muhammadans, and 179 Chris- 
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tians, with 56 classified in the Census, return under the head, of 
* others.’ 

Material Condition of the People. —The husbandmen of 
Jessor, as a class, are well off. In the high-lying half of the District 
the date cultivation for sugar yields large profits, and in the lower 
tracts the land is fertile, and the crops as a rule abundant. Still 
farther south, where much reclamation is going on, the competition 
of landholders* ( zamtnddrs) for husbandmen ( rayats) materially 
improves the condition of the people. The custom of giving 
‘gdnthi’ grants, a kind of hereditary and transferable tenure on a 
permanently fixed rent, also tends to elevate the position of the 
cultivator. The gdnthidar, or grantee, is practically a small land¬ 
holder, strong enough to resist oppression on the part of the superior 
landlord ( zaminddr ), but not sufficiently powerful to oppress the 
husbandmen or under-renters, who do the work of actual cultivation 
on his grant. 

The Ordinary Dress of a Shopkeeper consists of a coarse 
waistcloth ( dhuti ), and a cotton sheet or shawl {chddar) ; and that 
of an average peasant of a coarser waistcloth, and a coarse towel or 
large handkerchief (gdmchd) thrown over the shoulders, or, in the 
case of the more well-to-do, a cotton shawl {chddar). 

The Houses of Shopkeeeers are generally built of bricks or 
mud, with jackwood or palm-tree beams and rafters. Poorer people 
live in more unsubstantial {kdcha) houses made of bamboos, straw, 
and mud. There are five or six rooms in the larger houses; and 
the dwellings of the average class of peasants usually consist of three 
or four. The filrniture in- the house of a well-to-do shopkeeper 
consists of mats to sit upon, a plank bedstead {takhtposh), a quilt 
(hep), four or five brazen and earthen pots and brass plates {thd£), 
five or six stone dishes, three or four brass cups, four or five small 
metal drinking vessels ( ghati ), one brass water pitcher (ghar£), a 
large wooden chest, and some boxes (petards) of cane-work. The 
furniture of an average peasant does, not include a standing bedstead 
and quilt; and of the other items he generally has a smaller 
number. 

The Food of a well-to-do shopkeeper is coarse rice, split peas 
{dal), fish, milk, and the cheaper .sorts of vegetables. Supposing 
his household to consist of six members, the Collector esti¬ 
mates that his monthly expenditure would be as follows:—Rice, 
half a maund each, or three maynds all together, equal to two and 
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a half hundredweights, value us. 9 d.; split peas or pulses, 4s.; 
fish, 4s.; 'vegetables, 3s. 6d.; milk, 4s.; fuel, 4 s.; salt, 9 d.; oil, 3 s.; 
chilies and turmeric, 6d.; betel and pdn , is.; chird (a preparation 
of rice) and molasses, 2s. 9 d.; clothes, 6s.; tobacco, 2s.; spices, 
is. xojd.; servant, 8s.; washerman, 9 d.; barber, 6d.; earthen 
pots, 6d.; house repairs, 4s.; contingent expenses, 2s.: total, 
£3> 4 s - i°id. This is the scale for a prosperous shopkeeper and 
village merchant. The food of a well-to-do husbandman consists of 
coarse rice, pulses or fish, and common vegetables. His monthly 
expenses for the same sized household, the Collector estimates as 
follows:—Rice, i 3 s. 6d.; pulses, 2s.; fuel, 2s.; vegetables, 2s. ; 
salt, 9 d.; oil, 2s.; chilies and turmeric, 6d.; fish, 2s.; pan and betel, 
is.; clothes, 2s. ;• tobacco, 2s.; barber, 6d.; earthen pots, 6d.; 
house repairs, 2s. ; cowkeeper, 4s.; rice straw and oilcake for cattle, 
4s.; repairs of agricultural implements, 6d. : total, £2, is. 3 d. 
This also is the scale of living of a prosperous man; labourers and 
husbandmen with very small holdings do not earn or spend above 
fifteen shillings a month. 

Agricultural. —The principal crops grown in the District are: 
cereals—rice, barley, and Indian com; green crops— kalai, peas, 
grain, mustard, linseed, til, red pepper, and beans; fibres—jute 
(koshtd) and hemp (son) ; miscellaneous—sugar-cane, indigo, pdn, 
date trees, cocoa-nuts, and areca-nuts. 

Rice Cultivation. —The three principal crops of rice grown in 
Jessor District are drnan, dns, and boro. 

For aman or winter rice the preparation of the land begins in 
February or March in the northern part of the District, and in the 
Sundarbans about the middle of June. It is grown on two sorts of 
largl, each of which, however, only yields one crop in the year—the 
dman or winter rice. In the northern and drier part of the District 
the land used for this crop is of middling elevation, where the 
water lies in the rains from one to three feet deep. In the Sun¬ 
darbans it is simply sown broadcast on the marshes. In the 
northern part of the District the sowing takes place in April afid 
May, and in the Sundarbans in the early part of July. Reaping 
commences in the northern parts in November or December, and 
in the Sundarbans in January. The land for this class of rice is 
ploughed four times before sowing. Excepting in marsh lands (bits) 
the young shoots are transplanted about July. In the Nar^l marshes 
the long-stemmed variety called boro-dman is sown, the stubble of 
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the previous year’s crop being first burnt down as manure, and 
ploughed into the soil. The sixty-two principal vari6ties of dman or 
winter rice in Jessor District are as follow:—(i) Nep 4 , (2) Laksh- 
midd, (3) Mdit-chdul, (4) Kdla Aman, (5) Bharud-jatd, (6) Gandh 
Kasturi, (7) Pittirdj, (8) Kdch-kalam, (9) Kuhuloch (resembling the 
eyes of the Kuhu bird), (ro) Bhojari-karpur (smelling of camphor), 
(11) Gild-miit, (12) Chhatra-bhog, (13) Nedrphal, (14) Duldi, (15) 
Baydrnejd, (1$) Lakshmf-Kdjal (Lakshmfs eye-salve), (17) Phul 
Aman, (18) Kdld, (19) Dudh-kalam, (20) Digd, (21) Mdl-bhqg, (22) 
Surjyamam', (23) Jdbrd, (24) Bharud-nepd, (25) Haliddbdtf, (26) 
Netpasrd, (27) Durgd-bhog, (28) Chhirti, (29) Kdrtik Sdil, (30) 
Alam-bhog, (31) Bdldm, (32) Ajdn, (33) Daydr-gur, (34) Gobind- 
bhog, (35) Munar, (36) Paneti, (37) Ddnt Kdli, (38) Pakshirdj, (39) 
Khunematar, (40) Bhgrud-kunrl, (41) Haludkhor, (42) Kumrd-gair, 
(43) Chor, (44) Bddshdh-bhog, (45) Chingrd-ghusi, (46) Jdmdipuli, 
(47) Jhingd-sdil, (48) Mandrd, (49) Kalam-kdri, (50) Ghi-kamald, 
(51) Nalitd, (52) Sftdhdr, (53) Bend-phul, (54) Muktdhdr (string of 
pearls), (55) Kandidhald, (56) Gudchhari, (57) Rdjmoral, (58) 
MahisVikdndi, (59) Dalkachu, (60) Pardngf, (61) Ghdzi-bhog, and 
(62) Sib-jatd (Siva’s curl). 

The dus rice is sown on higher ground than the dman; it is not 
transplanted, and the land yields a second or winter crop of pulses 
or oil-seeds. For dus cultivation, the preparation of the land com¬ 
mences early in January; sowing time is in March-April; and the 
reaping time between the middle of August and the middle of 
September. The land for this kind of rice is ploughed five or six 
times. 

Boro rice is sown on marshes which dry up in winter, and the 
preparation of the land commences in the middle of November. 
The sowing takes place ten days later, and the reaping time lasts 
from the middle of March till the middle of April. The land for 
the cultivation of this kind of rice is hardly ploughed at gll. The 
seed is scattered broadcast in the marshes or bi/s as they dry up. 
The young shoots are transplanted when about a month old, and 
sometimes a second time a month later. 

The Quality of The Rice continues the same as it was twenty' 
years ago, although an attempt was recently made to introduce 
Carolina paddy. The total quantity of rice raised throughout the 
District has of late years increased, and new lands—for instance, 
those on the banks of the Sibsd river in the Khulnd Subdivision— 
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have been extensively brought into cultivation. The names which 
rice takes in <he various stages of its growth and consumption 
are as follow.— Bij dkdn, or the seed ; ankur, the germ; fdtd, the 
young plant before being transplanted ; thor , the plant before the 
ears begin to appear; dudh bhardhdn, the rice when still milky and 
pulpy; dkdn, unhusked rice; chdul, husked rice; chird, paddy 
steeped in water, fried and husked; khai, paddy fried and husked; 
muri, paddy steeped in water, twice boiled, dried, husked and fried; 
. chdul ifkajd, husked rice fried; and bhdt, boiled rice. Chird sells 
at three farthings a pound, or one anna a ser, and khai may be had 
, at about the same rate. Another solid preparation of rice called 
hurum is sold at a halfpenny per pound, or two and a half pice 
per ser. 'Pachwai, or rice beer, is sold at sixpence a pot of ordinary 
size. 

Extent of Cultivation. —No accurate statistics exist on this 
head; and even the total area of the District on which any such 
detailed estimates are made, varies in quan'by, and is generally 
inaccurate. The following exhibits the returns sent to me by 
different authorities. They are all exclusive of the Sundarbans. 
The Surveyor-General reports the total area at 3713 square miles, 
or 2,376,320 acres; and this maybe taken as accurate. It is the 
revised area as returned in October 1871. The statistics of the 
Board of Revenue assume the total area of the District to be 3440 
square miles, or 2,201,600 acres; of which 2585 square miles, or 
1,654,400 acres, are said to be under cultivation ; 579 square miles, 
or 370,560 acres, as cultivable, but not under tillage; and 276 
square miles, or 176,640 acres, as uncultivable and waste. In 1871 
the Collector, in his special report to me, returned the statistics of 
cultivation as follows:—Total area, 3i49'34 square miles, or 2,015,580 
acres; of which 2159 square miles, or 1,381,800 acres, were said 
to b# under cultivation; 437'5° square miles, or 280,000 acres, as 
uncultivated, but capable of cultivation ; and 55 2 78 square miles, 
or 353,780 acres, as jungle, and unfit for cultivation. It should 
be remembered, however, that these areas are all exclusive of 
the Sundarbans. The Collector, in his report to me, estimates 
i,°39,9 o ° acres undex rice; oil-seeds, 43,200 acres; barley, 
10,600 acres; pulses, 52,100 acres; other crops, 236,000 acres, 
making a total cultivated area of 1,381,800 acres. Mr. Westland, 
in his Report on the District in 1870, stated, however, that no means 
existed of obtaining even approximately accurate statistics regard- 

[Sentence continued on p. 24$. 
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Statistics of Agriculture— 


Area Cultivated 

RICE. 

Date 

Cocoa- 

Areca- 

Mustard 

IN ACRES. 

Aman. 

Aus 

Boro. 

Sugar.* 

Nut * 

Nut.* 

Subdivision Jessor, 

50,000 

70,000 

500 

’ 

10,000 

500 

1,000 

20,000 

„ Jhnnidah, . 

50,000 

25,000 


4,000 

300 

100 

5,000 

„ Mdgura, . 

40,000 

20,000 

7,000 

1,000 

300 

.100 *< 

, ... 

„ Nar£l, 

50,000 

25,000 

3,000 

500 

2,000 

1,500 

... 

„ Khulnd, 

180,000 

10,000 

30,000 

1,500 

4,000 

4,000 

» 2,000 

„ Bdgherhdt, 

120,000 

3,000 

3,000 

500 

2,000 

2,000 

A little 
only 

District total, . 


■ 



n 

8,700 

27,000 

Preparation of land begins 
about . ^ 

Sowing time, . . > 

Reaping time, . . J 

Produce of one acre, # . 

Produce value per acre, 

Rent of one acre, . 

-1 

See pre¬ 
vious 
pages. 

22 to 25! 
cwts. 
paddy 

22 to 26 

Rs. 

Bf, 

Mar.and 
April 
Aug. and 
Sept. 

cwts 

paddy 

x8 Rs. 

Nov. 15 

Nov. 25 

Mar.and 
April 
18$ to 22 
cwts. 
paddy 
18 to 23 
Rs. 

Nov. Feb. 

9 tons gurf 

500 to 600 
Ks. 

9 to 15 Rs. 

In the 
rains 

9 to x 5 
Rs. 

100 nuts 
per tree 

9toi5Rs. 

Oct. 15 

Nov. 5 

Feb. and 
March 
4$ cwts. 

12 Rs. 

Rs. 3 6 
to 

Rs. 3 12 

Notes regarding Cultivation. 

For process of cultivation, 
see previous pages. 

For process of cultivation, 
see previous pages. 

For process of cultivation, 
see previous pages. 

Trees bear when 6 or 7 years 
old, and continue bearing for 30 
years. They are tapped, and the 
juice collected at night and boiled 
into gur $ 

The trees are scattered about 
rather than grown in groves. 

Trees, scattered amid other cul¬ 
tivation, may be found in every 
village in some parts, with occa¬ 
sional groves of them. 

Laid ploughed three or four 
times ; cow-dnng and ashes aie 
occasionally used as manure. 


* The area given under the heads ‘date sugar/ ‘cocoa-nut/ apd ‘areca-nut/ does not repre¬ 
sent any specific fields. It is merely the area which would be occupied if the trees, which are 
everywhere scattered about, were collected in groves. 

t This is the full measure of a well-stocked date grove in full bearing. Only a quarter of the 
land cultivated comes up to this. Most of it will produce only half as much to the acre. Each 
tree will produce, when in good bearing, from 5 to 5! cwts. of juice, from which f of a cwt. of 
molasses, or about 30 lbs. of sugar, may be made. 

X The trees, besides being planted in groves, are scattered about singly and in groups over 
fields, especially along their margins, and among villages. They are, everywhere a leading 
feature in the scenery of the first two Subdivisions. 
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ing the comparative acreage under the different crops. Still he 
gives the foregoing rough estimates, based on information gathered 
by local inquiry in 1870. The figures must be taken as subject to 
the more detailed estimates which I have given for other Districts. 
I have, however, altered the produce and value of the jute crop in 
the preceding table, so as to make it approximate to existing prices. 

The same authority reports that, in 1870, tobacco cultivation had 
begun in all Subdivisions; potatoes were grown in Jessor and 
Jhanidah, mulberries in Jhanidah, pine apples in Nardl, and'ginger 
in Khulnd. Sandy soil is best suited for sugar-cane cultivation; 
and a tenacious (matid?) Soil for grain crops. For pulse crop's, the 
best sort of land is half sand and half clayish mud, which soil is 
called duds hid. The same description of land is suitable for pan 
cultivation; but the land must be on a higher level. 

Out-turn of Crops. —Great uncertainty attaches to-all statistics 
in Lower Bengal as to the out-turn of crops. The following must 
be taken only as an approximate estimate; but to avoid error as 
far as possible, I give returns from two separate sources :— 

The Collector, in his special report to me (1871), estimates that 
a fair out-turn from land paying an annual rent of 9s. an acre, or 
Rs. 1/8 a bighd, would be about twenty-six and a third hundred¬ 
weights of unhusked paddy per acre, or about twelve maunds per 
bighd, the value of which would be about j£i, 16s. od. an acre, or 
Rs. 6 per bighd, besides the straw. On the higher levels, after the 
dus or autumn rice crop has been reaped, the same ground yields 
a second crop of peas, mustard seed, or til seed. The out-turn of 
this second crop is reported at about five and a half hundredweights 
of peas per acre, or two and a half maunds per bighd; for mustard 
or til seed a fair out-turn would be about four and a third hundred¬ 
weights per acre, or two maunds a bighd. The average prices for 
these second crops throughout the year, are for peas 6s. 8d. a 
hundredweight, or Rs, 2/8 a maund; mustard seed, 9s. 4d. a hun¬ 
dredweight, or Rs. 3/8 a maund; til seed, 4s. a hundredweight, or 
Rs. 1/8 a maund. Consequently, a welljjjguated rice field paying 
a rent of 9s. an acre, or Rs. 1/8 a bighd, aphid, with a cold weather 
crop of peas, yield a crop of say twenty-six hundredweights of 
paddy, value jQi, 16s. od., besides the straw; and a second one of 
five and a half hundredweights of peas, value £i, 17s. 6d.; total, 
J3, 13s. 6d. per acre. Or twelve maunds of paddy per bighd, value 
Rs. 6, besides the straw; and two and a half maunds of peas, value 
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Rs. 6/4; total, Rs. 12/4 per bighl With mustard seed for a second 
crop, the average value of the out-turn would be £4, 8s. 6d. per 
acre, or Rs. 14/12 per bighi; and with til seed, £2, 14s. od. per 
acre, or Rs. 9 per bigha. Very little land in Jessor District pays 
so high a rent as 18s. an acre, or Rs. 3 a bighl The Collector 
estimates that from sueh land a fair out-turn would be from thirty- 
nine and a half to forty-four hundredweights per acre, or from 
eighteen to twenty maunds a bigha, valued at from £3, 6s. od. to 
£3, *2S. od. an acre,, or from Rs. n to Rs. 12 per bighl No 
second crop is obtained from this description of land. The above 
calculation omits the value of the straw, which in some Districts, 
where transit by road is dear, is consumed for thatching and the 
cattle in the homestead, but which in a fluvial District, with cheap 
water communication like Jessor, fetches a high price. 

In 1870, Mr. Collector Westland had reported the average produce 
of an acre of aman or one-crop land at from twenty-two to twenty- 
five and a half hundredweights (thirty to thirty-five maunds) of 
paddy, of the value of from £2, 4s. od. to £? 12s. od. The same 
gentleman estimates the produce of an acre of aus or two-crop land 
at eighteen and a third hundredweights (twenty-five maunds) of 
paddy, value £1, 16s. od (besides the second crop); and the pro¬ 
duce of an acre of boro rice land at from eighteen and a third 
to twenty-two hundredweights (twenty-five to thirty maunds) of 
paddy, valued at from £1, 16s. od. to £2, 6s. od. The rent of 
rice land varies in the different Subdivisions, at from 5s. 3d. to 9s. 
an acre, or from 14 annas to Rs. 1/8 a bighd. The discrepancies 
between the two reports are obvious. 

With regard to other crops, Mr. Westland gives the following 
particulars:—(x) Date trees, for manufacture of sugar, estimated 
area under cultivation, 17,500 acres. As stated in the tabular re- 
tum^the trees do not bear till six or seven years old, after which 
they continue bearing for about thirty years. A full account of the 
tapping, and other stages in the manufacture of date sugar, will 
be found further on. The trees are planted in groves, or scattered 
about singly or in grc^^t among the fields, especially along their 
boundaries, and in the villages. They form everywhere a con¬ 
spicuous feature in the scenery of the higher parts of the District. 
The time of collecting the juice lasts from November to February. 
A tree, in good bearing will produce five hundredweight of juice, 
from which three-quarters of a hundredweight of molasses or gur, 
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or about thirty pounds of sugar, may be made. An acre would 
produce about nine tons of molasses, or nearly* three tons df 
sugar, valued atfrom ^50 to ^60. The rent of an acre of .sugar¬ 
cane land varies from 18s. to 30s.. (2) Cocoa-nut trees are scattered 
about the District, rather than grown in groves; the fruit is col¬ 
lected in the rainy season; and the rent of land on which these 
trees are grown is the same as for date trees. (3) Areca-nut trees 
are also for the most part scattered amid other cultivation, and 
may be-found in almost every village. .Groves of thesq, trees 
are, however, occasionally met with, especially in the southern 
parts of the District. The average yield of a good tree is about 
a hundred nuts per annum. (4) For mustard seed the land is 
ploughed three or four times, cow-dung and ashes being occasionally 
used as manure. The preparation of the land commences in the 
middle of October; sowing time in the early part of November; 
and harvest time between the middle of February and the middle 
of March. The average out-turn of an,acre of land under this crop 
is a little over four and a third hundredweights (six maunds), valued 
at £1, 4s. od.; rent from 6s. 9d. to 7s. 6d. an acre. (5) Musuri 
DAL For this crop the land is ploughed three or four times; the 
times of preparing the land, sowing, and cutting the crop, being the 
same as for land under mustard seed. One acre produces seven 
and a third hundredweights (ten maunds), valued at 16s., the rent 
of the land varying from 6s. to 7s. 6d. an acre. (6) Kaldi Ddl. 
The land is ploughed three or four times, but sometimes the seed 
is thrown broadcast into marshes which are drying up, without any 
ploughing at all. The time of sowing, harvesting, etc., is the same 
as in the two preceding instances. The average produce of an acre 
of land is a little over five hundredweights, valued at 18s.; the ijnt 
of the land being 6s. od. an acre. (7) For barley the land is 
ploughed three or four times, and the systems of preparation*, sow- 
ing, etc., are the same as the three just mentioned. The produce 
per acre is about seven and a third hundredweights (ten maunds), 
valued at ; the rent of the land is from 5s. 3d. to 6s. an acre. 
(8) For til seed cultivation the land is ploughed about three times. 
The preparation of the land in the northern and drier parts of the 
District commences in July, and in the Sundarban tracts in the 
middle pf January. Sowing time in the northern parts is in August, 
and in the south towards the end of January. Reaping time is in 
November in the north, and in January in the south. -The produce 
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of an acre of land growing this crop averages about four and a 
half hundredweights (6 maunds), valued at £1, 4 s. od., the rent 
being fee same as that for barley land. (9) Red Pepper. Cow- 
dung is used as a manure for this crop, and the land is very 
frequently ploughed. Transplanting takes place in August, and 
the pods are picked in the cold weather, and put out in the sun to 
dry. The plants require careful tending and weeding. The pre¬ 
paration of the land commences about the beginning of July, 
sowing time begins ten days afterwards, and picking takes place 
in November and December. An acre will produce nearly nine 
hundredweights (twelve maunds), valued at £3. Land suitable for 
this description of crop rents at 12s. an acre. (10) Fruit trees. 
This land pays a rent of 30s. an acre, but I have no information as 
to the out-turn ,or amount of profit which it leaves to the grower. 
Indigo land pays from 6s. to 9s. an acre as rent. (11) For sugar¬ 
cane cultivation, the land is ploughed about eight times, and the 
young shoots transplanted about February. This crop is chiefly 
grown along the river-banks, so as to get rich soil, and it requires 
careful weeding. The preparation of the land commences in 
December, sowing takes place in January, and the crop is cut in 
the following December. Average produce per acre, twenty-two 
hundredweights, or thirty maunds, of molasses (gur), valued at 
£7, 10s. od. The land rents at from iSs. to £1, 4 s. od. an acre. 
(12) Turmeric. The preparation of the land commences in March, 
the soil being frequently ploughed; sowing takes place in May, and 
the crop is gathered the following February. The produce of an 
acre of turmeric land averages nearly nine hundredweights (twelve 
maunds), and is valued at £(>. The rental of the land is about 
9s. acre. 

Indigo. —I shall afterwards treat of this important dye, as one of 
the lading manufactures of the District. The following pages deal 
with it only from an agricultural point of view. I have taken them 
from a report drawn up for me (March 1873) by Bibu Ram Sankar 
Sen, the Deputy Collector employed upon agricultural inquiries in 
Jessor. See also my account of Indigo, based on materials fur¬ 
nished by a planter, rn the Statistical Account of Nadiyd District. 

As rice is the chief staple of South Jessor, especially of those 
tracts recently reclaimed from the Sundarbans, so indigo and date 
trees are the most important produce of the northern and middle 
parts of the District. The earliest -attempts at indigo cultivation 

vox., in. 
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are stated in Mr. Westland’s Report to have been made in the 
country immediately surrounding Jessor town. Before 1805, the 
following European planters had established themselves in .the 
northern part of the District, with a view to the cultivation and 
manufacture of the dye :—Mr. Deverell of Hazrdpur, Mr. Brisbane 
of Ddntidkdt/, Messrs. Taylor and Knudson of Mirpur, Mr. Reeves 
of Sindurid, and Mr. Razet of Nahdtd. Of the foregoing, Hazrdpur 
Factory is at the present day a large and flourishing concern under 
the management of Mr. C. Tweedie, who has upwards pf five 
thousand acres of land under cultivation, with an out-turn of about 
seven hundred and fifty hundredweights of indigo. Sindurid 
Factory, under Mr. W. Shirreff, has 3271 acres, with an out-turn 
of about 520 hundredweights; while the extensive Nahdtd concern, 
commonly known as Pailta Nahdtd, has a broad area under cul¬ 
tivation spread over the Mdgurd and Nardl Subdivisions, with an 
annual out-turn of about six hundred hundredweights of indigo. 
The other two factories at Ddntidkdtl and Mirpur appear to have 
been given up, and are not now in working order. These early 
planters obtained leases of land on easy terms, and employed some 
of the leading men of the District as stewards ( gumdshtds) and 
diwans under them, in order to secure their support. 

The profitable nature of the trade, and the high prices of 1820-22, 
drew many natives into the field. A great inundation, however, 
occurred in 1824, by which all the small native proprietors were 
ruined, and their factories shut up. At the present day the 
European factories number fifty-five throughout the District, be¬ 
sides fifty which are worked in the interest of native proprietors, 
under European or native management The Nardl landholders 
are the-largest proprietors of native factories. Although the num¬ 
ber of European and native factories is nearly equal, by far the 
greater portion of cultivated area belongs to the European conperns. 
In the Mdgurd and Jhanidah Subdivisions, where indigo chiefly 
flourishes, there are altogether 78 factories, comprising a total cul¬ 
tivated area of 25,867 acres, with an annual out-turn of about 3660 
hundredweights of the dye. In the Nardl Subdivision there are 20 
factories, comprising 4606 acres under cultivation, with an annual 
out-tum of 361 hundredweights per annum. For the headquarters 
and Khylnd Subdivisions the returns show a cultivation of 992' 
acres, with an out-turn of 54^ hundredweights per annum. The 
total estimated produce of the .District, for the season 1872-73 was 
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4063 hundredweights, valued at ,£114,400; the total area under 
cultivation being returned at 31,333 acres. 

The price of Jessor indigo ranges from £34, 10s. od. a hundred¬ 
weight, or Rs. 130 per factory maund of 74 pounds xo ozs., which'is 
the general rate ■realized by European manufacturers, to £16, 7s. od. 
per hundredweight, or Rs. 109 per factory maund, the average price 
realized for the native-made article. These are the rates reported 
by the Deputy Collector. But Toulmin’s Weekly Circular, of 
March 7th, 1873, returns the maximum price realized in Calcutta, 
for the out turn of 1872, at Rs. 270 per factory maund, equal to 
£40, 1 os. od. a hundredweight. The Deputy Collector bases his 
estimates upon returns submitted to him by the managers and 
agents of the different factories, and states that they may be relied 
upon as approximately correct. The average yield of plant from 
an acre of land is about thirty-six bundles, which gives about twelve 
pounds of dye. In some of the more successfully worked factories, 
however, the yield amounts to twenty-four pounds of dye per acre. 

The area at present under indigo in Jes^i, as compared with 
that given in the Report of the Revenue Survey, begun in 1856 (to 
be found at a subsequent page, when treating of the manufacture of 
the dye), shows thg,t the cultivation has decreased by upwards of 
thirty thousand acres, or from 103 to 84 J square miles. That the 
cultivation has very materially fallen off of late years, is also testified 
by the number of factories which have been closed since the indigo 
disturbances of 1859 to 1861, The husbandmen declared against 
it, as they did in Nadiyd; and the weaker and less skilfully managed 
factories disappeared. 

Besides the cultivators regularly employed in the cultivation of 
indigo, each factory has generally a little colony of aboriginal 
Bunds or day-labourers, numbering thirty or forty families. These 
people, attracted by the prospect of earning an easy livelihood in 
the fertile plains of the delta, emigrated in large numbers from their 
forest- and hill tracts in the western Districts of Bengal, and settled 
down under the wing of the factory as agricultural day-labourers. 

Indigo cultivation is carried on by two methods: namely, the mj 
or direct system, by which the cultivation is-carried on by hired 
factory labour; and the da dan system, i.e. by husbandmen who 
contract to cultivate the plant for-the factory. Under the former 
system, also called kkdmar, the factory provides the means of cul¬ 
tivation, the total expense amountirfg to about 18s. an- acre. By 
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the dddatt , or contract method of cultivatidn, the grower receives 
an advance of 12 s. an acre from some factories, and 18s. from 
others, -to cultivate the plant for the factory on his own land. He 
is also supplied with the seed, but has to bear all other expenses of 
cultivation. There are two seasons for sowing indigo,—the autumn 
or October sowings at the end of the rainy season, and the spring 
sowing in April, at the commencement of the hot weather. For 
the October sowings, as soon as the floods have subsided, the seed 
is scattered broadcast on the alluvial lands along the rivers. These 
lands require very little ploughing ; and the mere dragging of the 
stump of a plantain tree over the field is sufficient to cover the seed- 
October sowings are also made on dcngdl'i or high lands, and the 
sites of deserted homesteads. In order to keep down a too exu¬ 
berant growth, cattle are allowed to graze on the indigo fields in 
December and January; and where grazing commons are scarce, 
this concession proves an important advantage to the cultivator, 
although he has generally to pay a fee to the factory servants for 
the privilege. In April and May the fields are carefully weeded, 
and the plants are ready for cutting in June. If, from want of rain 
or other cause, the crop does not thrive, the land occupied by the 
October plant is sometimes broken up, and sown anew in the fol¬ 
lowing March. In lands growing autumn indigo, the cultivator has 
the privilege of raising oil-seeds or other winter crops from the same 
fields on his own account, yielding an additional return of about 
12s. per acre. Indigo is not so exhausting a crop as is sometimes 
supposed; and it is stated that a field will yield a good harvest of 
rice, even if sown with indigo for five years in succession. 

The spring sowings take place at the same time as the soil is, 
being prepared for the dus rice; and here the interests of «the 
planter and the peasant clash, as each naturally wishes to make the 
most of his time, the former with indigo,, and the latter with his 
rice cultivation. As the spring indigo yields a larger out-turn than 
that sown in October, the factory people hurry on the cultivation ; 
but the husbandmen are equally engrossed in sowing the rice crop, 
on which they chiefly subsist. Sometimes they snatch an hour or 
two from the night in order to cultivate their rice; but if they are 
detected in tiring their cattle in this way, the factory servants come 
down on them. One circumstance in favour of indigo cultivation 
is, that it does not require so much labour and watching as rice, nor 
is it exposed to so many risks of damage. The spring indigo 
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flourishes well if it gets alternate heat and showers. When it 
reaches four dnd a half or five feet in height, the cutting begins ■ 
generally about the end of June, and continues to the end of July. 
The plant is made up into bundles, and taken to the vats in carts 
or boats provided by the factory. Spring indigo, however, is more 
precarious than the autumn crop; and if seasonable early showers 
do not fall, the plant does not reach maturity before the heavy rains 
set in and destroy it. But the large yield of spring indigo in favour¬ 
able sears tends to compensate for the risks incurred in unfavour¬ 
able ones. In lands sown under the contract system, the cultivator 
cuts the plant, and is paid for it at the rate of four ands or sixpence 
A bundle, according to Bdbu Ram Sankar Sen’s statement, or from 
sixpence to one shilling per bundle, according to Mr. W. Shirreff, 
of Sinduria Factory. 

The value of the out-turn of a bigha (one-third of an acre) of 
indigo land to the cultivator is thus estimated by Bibu Rdm 
Sankar Sen : Price of twelve bundles of plant, at the rate of six¬ 
pence a bundle, 6s. ; value of an intermedia!'' crop of oil-seeds or 
food grains, 4s. : total, 10s. Babu Rdm Sankar Sen estimates the 
cost of cultivation as follows: Rent, 2s. 8id.; ploughing, 2s. 6d. ; 
price of seed, 6d. ; weeding, is. 6d.; cutting, is. 3d.: total, 8s. 5^d. 
per bighd; besides bribes for the factory servants. (The seed, how¬ 
ever, is I believe supplied by the Factory.) It is not a very paying 
crop to the husbandman ; but the latter saves his best lands from 
being taken up for indigo, by bribing the factory surveyor and 
khalasi , besides a fee which is levied by the factory servants to 
refrain from impounding his cattle. In addition, he has also to 
pay a fee of sixpence to the bookkeeper and clerk at the time 
of the annual settlement of accounts, and about a shilling when 
the plant is brought to the vats. I have given the foregoing 
estimate of the cost of cultivation as furnished to me by the Special 
Deputy Collector, but it seems to me to be an excessive one; and 
if the black-mail said to be levied from the husbandmen are added 
up, the cost of cultivation clearly exceeds the receipts. Colonel 
Gaslrell, in his Geographical and Statistical Report of the Districts 
of Jessor, Farldpur, and Bikarganj (quoted on a subsequent page 
when dealing with the subject of indigo manufacture)^ estimates 
the cost of cultivating one s;andard bighd to be between 4s. and 6s.; 
and this seems to be nearer the mark. As mentioned in my 
Account of Nadiyd, Mr. Sfiirreff returns the price paid for indigo 
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at sixpence to one shilling per bundle, while' these calculations 
of the Deputy Collector are based on the minimtfm rate of six¬ 
pence per bundle. If we accept the Deputy Collector’s data,. 
indigo must be a dead loss to the cultivator. If we take Colonel 
GastrelFs estimate of the cost of cultivation, and Mr. Shirreff’s 
statement as to the price now given at the factory, indigo is a 
rather poorly paying crop to the grower. I believe, from my own 
inquiries in the adjoining District of Nadiyd, that the latter view 
represents the truth. • 

Jute is hot so extensively cultivated in Jessor as in the more 
eastern Districts of Bengal. The Jessor husbandmen merely culti¬ 
vate a few plots near their homesteads, chiefly for*their own use; 
such plots seldom exceed a few square yards (three or four kdthds). 
In the Nardl Subdivision the cultivation has made its appearance 
on a larger scale, but throughout the District there is no extensive 
trade in jute. It is difficult to estimate the exact area occupied by 
this cultivation, but the Special Deputy Collector roughly estimated 
it from 6 to 7 thousand acres (1873). One cause of this limited 
cultivation is, that nearly all the land available after the sowing of 
the food grains is taken up with indigo. I have already described 
the mode of cultivation in the Statistical Accounts of Nadiyd and 
the 24 Pargands; and as the process followed in Jessor is precisely 
the same, I need not repeat myself here. An idea of the difficulty 
of obtaining anything like trustworthy agricultural statistics may be 
gathered from the following returns given by two different officers: 
—Bdbu Rdm Sankar Sen, Deputy Collector of Jessor, who is now 
specially employed in collecting agricultural statistics, reports to 
me that an acre of land produces about seventeen and a half 
hundredweights of fibre, and sometimes as much as twenty-tyo 
hundredweights (from eight to ten maunds per bighd). On the 
other hand, Mr J. Westland, whose Report is the best yet published 
of a Bengal District, gives the yield as low as six and three-quarter 
hundredweights per acre. This latter return is so obviously at 
variance with the statements furnished by other practical authorities, 
that I have nearly doubled it in the' table given at a previous page. 
See also my Account of Nadiyd District. But trustworthy statistics 
cannot be ^xpected until the results of the present Jute Commission 
are published. The price of jute at the commencement of 1873 
was from 4s. to 4s. 4d. a hundredweight, or Rs. r/8 to Rs. x/10 a 
maund. These, however, were .exceptionally low rates, the average 
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price of good jute in late years being as high as 10s. 1 id. a hundred¬ 
weight, or Rs*. 4 a maund. The rent of jute land varies from 
3s. 9d. to 12s. an acre, the average being about 7s. 6d. An inferior 
description of jute, known by the name of kaktd, is also grown in 
Jessor. Another species of coarse jute, known as mesti, is used in 
the manufacture of paper. The total quantity of jute exported in 
1872 from Jessor is reported to have been only about 183 hundred¬ 
weights, chiefly from Binodpur, a market village on the Nabagangi. 
The lessor jute is generally of inferior quality. 

Hemp is sown in October or November (Kdrtik), and reaped in 
March or April (Chaitra). The fibre is used in making nets, cables, 
and towing-ropes for boats. It is separated from the plant by the 
same process as jute. 

Condition of the Cultivators. —A holding above eight acres 
(twenty-five bighds) in extent would be considered a large one, 
and anything below two or three acres a very small one. A fair¬ 
sized holding would be about five acres (fifteen bighds) in extent; 
but a single pair of oxen are reported to be. unable to cultivate 
more than three and a half acres. In the adjoining Districts to 
the west it is generally reckoned that one pair Of oxen can till five 
acres. A husbandman in Jessor District with a small farm of five 
acres is as well off as a petty shopkeeper, or as a hired servant on 
16s. a month in money. The peasantry are usually in debt, and 
few of them succeed in keeping o\it of it for any length of time. 
The Collector estimates that an income of £2 per mensem could 
comfortably support a respectable household in the District. 

Tenant Right.—A greater proportion of land in Jessor District 
is. held by tenants with a right of occupancy under Act X. of 1859, 
tljan by mere tenants at will. The Collector in 1871 estimated the 
number of these occupancy cultivators to be twice that of those 
whq held simply as tenants at will. There is also a considerable 
class of small proprietors in the District, who own, occupy, and 
cultivate their hereditary lands, without either a superior landlord 
above them, or a sub tenant or labourer of any sort under thfcm. 
The Census Report of 1872 gives the following returns of the 
agricultural population, or those^ interested in the soil; but they . 
should be received rather as an experimental effort than as accu¬ 
rately tested statistics :—'Landlords ( zaminddrs ), 2200 ; large lease¬ 
holders (: jdrdddrs ), 40 ; holders of rent-free tenures (Idkhirdjddrs), 
1014; ghdtwdls, 60 ; subordinate landlords ( talukddrs ), 2651 ; lease- 
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holders ( patniddrs ), 19; occupancy husbandmen (rayats), 59; 
mahalddrs , 8 ; jotddrs, 5697 ; gdnthidars, 967 ; cultivators, 411,811 ; 
Jiawdldddrs, 21 ; gumdshtas , 545 ; rent collectors (tahsilddrs), 725*; 
pdiks, 595 ■ zamfndari servants, 116; mandals, 4; dealers in cattle, 
2; dealers in pigs, 84; cowherds, 291; grooms, 103; grass- 
cutters, 6 ; hunters, 2 : total, 427,020. 

The Domestic Animals are oxen, buffaloes, cows, elephants, 
goats, sheep, cats, and dogs. Oxen- and buffaloes are used only 
for agriculture or draught purposes ; sheep and goats are reared for 
food and for sale, but the former are not very numerous. Ponies 
are rare, and horses rarer still. They are not reared for sale. The 
Collector reports (1871) that an average cow sells at from £1 to 
£\, 4s. od.; and a pair of oxen or buffaloes at £ 2, 10s. od. A 
score of sheep fetches from to £4 ; a score of kids six months 
old, j£i, 10s. od.; and a score of full-gro'wn pigs from to ^20. 

The Agricultural Implements are as follows :—(1) Ndngal, or 
plough ; (2) koddtt, or spade; (3) bdnsut , a bamboo fake, shaped 
like a ladder, and used for smoothing the ground ; (4) achrd or 
nanglid, a kind of harrow used to break up the earth before the rice 
has sprouted, and again when the young plants are about eight 
inches high ; (5) niran, or weeding hook ; (6) kachi, or sickle. For 
the purpose of cultivating what is.technically known as ‘ one plough’ 
of land, or about 3^ English acres, the following cattle and imple¬ 
ments would be required:—One pair of oxen, cost £ 2, 10s. od. ; 
one plough, cost 4s.; a rake, 3d. ; a harrow, 6d.; a weeder, 3d. ; 
and a sickle, 6d. : the whole representing a capital of £2, 15s. 6d. 

Wages and Prices. —Rates of wages have doubled of late years. 
Coolies and agricultural day-labourers are reported in 1871 to have 
been earning 6d. per diem, instead of 3d., which they formerly 
received. Smiths now get is. 6d. daily; formerly they earned is. 
Bricklayers and carpenters now earn 9d. and is. per diem respec¬ 
tively ; in former years their wages were exactly one-half. The 
price of the best cleaned rice is returned by the Collector in 1871 
at 8s. rod. a hundredweight, or Rs. 3/4 per maund ; and of the cor¬ 
responding description of paddy, at 2s. 8d. a hundredweight? or R. 
1 per maund. Common rice, such as that used by coolies and the 
poorer classes, sells dt 4s. 9^d. a hundredweight, or Rs. 1/12 per 
maund; and paddy of the same quality at is. 4d. per hundredweight, 
or 8 annas per maund. The price of indigo fluctuates from ^27 to 
^47 per hundredweight, or from Rs. 200 to Rs. 350 per standard 
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maund. Sugar-cane sells at three-farthings, or half an anna, for 
two sticks. Common distilled liquor, called mad, is sold by the 
manufacturer at from 3s. 6d. to 5s. 3d. per gallon (according to the 
amount of duty, which, of course, varies with the strength of the 
liquor), and by the retailer at from 7s. 6d. to 9s. a gallon. The 
maximum prices which food grains reached during the famine of 
1866 were as under:—Best cleaned rice, 13s. 7fd. a hundredweight, 
or Rs. 5 a maund ; best paddy, 6s. 6d. a hundredweight, or Rs. 2/6 
per n^und; common rice, 10s. nd. a hundredweight, or Rs. 4 a 
maund; paddy, 5s. s|d. a hundredweight, or Rs. 2 per maund. 
[ND. —The Collector’s wage-returns for 1871 seem to me ex¬ 
ceptionally high.] 

Weights and Measures.— 6] rati, of if grains troy each, = 1 
and; 16 and — 1 tola, or 180 grains troy; 5 told - 1 chhatdk; 4 
chhatak=i pod; 4 pod- 1 ser of 2'05 lbs. avoirdupois, or 14,400 
grains troy; 40 ser- 1 maund. Very various scr weights are used 
in Jessor District: one a ser of 80 told, called the pahd scr, and 
which is equivalent to 2 lbs. o oz. i4§| drs. avoirdupois. There is 
also a dacha ser of 60 tola, equivalent to 1 lb. 8 . zs. 1 off drs.*avoir¬ 
dupois, which is very generally used for dealings in milk, oil, butter, 
and ghi, though not for grain. In the sugar trade, again, there is a 
third kind of ser, weighing 120 told, or half as much again as the 
standard ser of 80 told. The measures of time are:—60 bipal- 1 pal 
or 24 seconds; 60 pal— 1 danda or 24 minutes; 7I danda = 1 prahar 
or 3 hours; 8 prahar — x dibas or day and night of 24 hours; 30 
dibas — 1 mas or month ; 12 mas or 365 days A 1 batsar or year; 12 
batsar — 1 yug or' twelve years. Measures of distance:—12 anguli 
or finger-breadths — 1 bighat; 2 bighat— 1 hat or eighteen inches; 2 
haf — 1 gas or yard of three feet; 5 hat — 1 nal or 72 ^ cct: > 8° hat- 
1 rasi or 120 feet. Besides these, in speaking of the distance of a 
jourpey, the expressions ‘ bank ’ and ‘ eh dakcrpath ’ are frequently 
used. The former means the winding or reach of a river, irrespec¬ 
tive of the length of the reach. The latter is a vague measure of 
distance, and means ‘a shout’s distance,’ which resembles the ‘cow 
hr os,’ ue. as far as a cow’s bellow can be heard. The Collector also 
mentions dhdma, jhdkd, ddld, and pod, or baskets of different sizes 
used in measuring rice, as measures of quantity; but he states that 
they vary so much in size in different villages, as to render it im¬ 
possible to give their English equivalents. 

Day-Labourers and Metayers; —A tendency appears towards 
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the growth of a distinct class of day-labourers, neither possessing 
nor renting lands. When engaged specially for hardest operations, 
such labourers ( krishdns) are paid by a five per cent share of the 
crop in kind. When the whole work of cultivation is entrusted to 
them, they are called bargdits; the conditions being that the bargdit 
furnishes cattle, seed, and labour, and receives half the yearly pro¬ 
duce of the fields. In cases where such a labourer or metayer is 
unable to provide anything, except his own work, an advance in 
money is usually made to him by the co-sharer who has the* right 
to the other half of the, crop. These advances are expended by the 
labourer in the purchase of seed, implements, cattle, etc., and are 
repaid by him with interest after harvest. A labourer of this class 
is called tagdbi, the Bengal form of the word takdvi (an advance for 
extending cultivation). Women and children are largely employed 
in the fields at harvest by the Musalmdn peasantry and lower classes 
of the Hindus. 

Spare Land. —A considerable quantity of spare land exists in 
the District, in the shape of swamps and unreclaimed jungle, espe¬ 
cially m the Sundarbans. Tenures for the extension of cultivation, 
on very favourable terms to the husbandman, are common; the 
following being the two chief:—(1) Charcha or utbandt. In this 
tenure, the limits of the land are alone indicated in the pattd or 
lease. Within these' limits, the tenant may cultivate as. much as he 
pleases, subject to a rent which varies from 3s. 4^d. to 12s. for each 
acre which he actually tills. The number of acres cultivated are 
ascertained by the landlord, who has a right of measurement as 
soon as the crops are off the ground. (2) Fasad Karsunya. In 
this tenure the limits are indicated in the agreement, but the cul¬ 
tivator holds the ground free of rent for a term of years (gener^ly 
ten). He then becomes liable to a small payment, usually nine- 
pence per acre, which gradually increases till the ordinary rate ot 
rent is reached. 

Intermediate Tenures.— rBetween the superior landlord ( zamin- 
ddfr) and the actual cultivator the following intermediate tenures 
are common (1) Patni and (2) Darpatni , the rights of which-are 
set forth in Regulations VIII. of 18x9, I. of 1820, and subsequent 
modifying Acts. (3) Maurus't gdnthi, a permanent transferable 
under-tenure at a fixed rent (4) Maurusl jamd, the tenure of a 
cultivator, held at a fixed rate of rent. The holders of the above 
tenures frequently underlet their rights- for a term of years, and 
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there has thus arisen a class of tenants called middi gdnthiddrs. The 
different varieties of landholders will be dealt with separately and 
in detail a page or two further on. • Most of the land has passed 
from the sadr zaminddr or landlord, who holds - direct from the 
State, into the hands of intermediate holders. 

Mr. Westland mentions the mukarrari or permanent tenures in 
Naldf Fiscal Division as peculiar. He says (p. 191)‘ One finds, 
in almost every part of Jessor, that the lowest class of tenants 
claiming an interest in the soil is the rayat, who holds a jamd and 
actually cultivates the soil himself, or gives it out in part to a man, 
half-labourer, half-rayat, who cultivates with his own hand some 
little piece of ground, but never claims to have any right in the 
land he cultivates. Above this /awa-holder there is another class 
of rayat, whose holding extends over a village or half a village; 
who never cultivates with his own hand, but sometimes has fields 
under cultivation by his servants. This class is in Nar 41 and 
Mdgurd called jotdar , and in the west of the District is called 
gdnthiddr; and their tenures are, whatever the law may say, under¬ 
stood by the people to be fixed. These jotdar , or mukarraVtddrs, 
as they are called from the fixed nature of their tenures, are spread 
in great numbers over all Naldf. They are for the most part very 
well off, the rent they pay being small in comparison with what 
they realize, and the zamindars find them a most refractory set. 
They Have substance enough to resist, and they decline paying 
their rents as long as they can possibly hold them back.’ These 
tenures, Mr. Westland believes, are founded upon rights acquired 
or granted at the time of the reclamation of the land ; not neces¬ 
sarily its original reclamation, but the more modern extension of 
cultivation. The gdnthi tenures in the west of the District arise 
more from arrangements made by the zaminddr for the collection of 
his r^nts; but the gdnthiddr there also had much to do in the way 
of promoting cultivation and settling land. 

In the south, towards the Sundarban$,in Bdgherhdt Fiscal Division, 
different systems of land tenure prevail, which are explained by tiie 
followiag four paragraphs, extracted from Mr. Westland s Report 
(pp. 198-199):— 

‘We do not find in Bdgherhdt, among the rayats of those lands 
whose reclamation is comparatively recent, the same tenures which 
prevail in places farther north. There are not here the ganthi and 
jot tenures which we find in the west of the District and in Pargan^ 
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Naldf, but an entirely new series of tenures, going 'by different 
names. Patni tenures and farms are almost unknown, as the 
zaminddr does not ordinarily transfer all his rights to others, con¬ 
stituting himself a mere rent-charge ; but, on the other hand, he 
manages his lands himself. In the south of the District, in fact, it 
is the rayats and not the zamindars who take to creating tenures. 
The highest tenure is called a taluk, the tdlukddr holding and paying 
rent for a village or half a village; sometimes cultivating himself, 
sometimes not. The tdlukdar corresponds with the gdnihijdr of 
the older tracts (where the word tdlukdar has a totally different 
application), and refers, not to'the ray at series, but to the land¬ 
holder series of tenures. The tdlukdar's rent is looked upon as a 
fixed rent. Under him comes the hawdlddar, who corresponds 
with the jama- holder farther north, and whose rent is also regarded 
as fixed. The hawdld tenure may be created by the zaminddr , if 
he has not already created a tdlukddr, and in this case a tdlukddr 
subsequently created will take position between the hawaldddr and 
the zaminddr. The right of a tdlukddr , however, includes that of 
creatihg hawalas within his own tenure; and the hawaldddr, again, 
may create a subordinate tenure called nim-hawald, and may subse¬ 
quently create an ausat-hawdld, intermediate between himself and 
the nun-hawaldddr. In these subordinate tenures, the tenants are 
almost always of the pure peasant class, and engage personally in 
agriculture. They are always regarded as having Rights cff Occu¬ 
pancy ; but if they again let their lands, those who cultivate under 
them, who are called charchd rayats , have no such rights, and regard 
themselves as only holding the land for the time. 

‘ These tenures have their origin, I have no doubt, in rights 
founded upon original reclamation. A ray at who gets a small 
piece of land to clear, always regards himself as having a sort 
of property in it—an dbadkari swatia or reclamation right As 
reclamations extend, he begins to sublet to other rayats, and we 
have a hawaldddr with his subordinate nim-hawdlddars in a few 
yefers. 

‘ The tdlukddrs above described are those who in the jargana 
lands come between the zaminddr and the rayat proper or hawdlddar. 
In Sundarban grants the word has another meaning, for the Sundar- 
ban grants are themselves called tdluks, and their possessors are 
tdlukddrs. Among these tdlukddrs we find several persons holding 
considerable estates (zaminddris) in Jessor, Bdkarganj, or the 
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24 Pargands, but a great number of them appear to belong to the 
comfortably circumstanced class of people residing immediately 
north of the Sundarbans. Many people there, who derive a com¬ 
petence either from a tenure in land or from commerce, have also 
some tdluk in the Sundarbans, and they form for the most part, 
successful reclaimers. They have just enough money to enable 
them to carry on Sundarban reclamation with success; and they 
are not rich enough to leave everything in the hands of Agents, and 
by forgetting their direct interest relax the enterprise. Many of 
them also have rayats of their own in their older settled lands, and 
can use them for their newer lands. It is to the class to which 
these men belong that the greater part of the agricultural improve¬ 
ment and extension since the Permanent Settlement is owing ; and 
the advantage of having men of this class as Sundarban tdlukddrs 
was strikingly shown in 1869. The rayats lost very much indeed 
by the cyclones of that year; and the loss would have been 
sufficient to paralyze the whole reclamation scheme, but that these 
tdlukdars, immediately connected as they are with the grants, at 
once came forward to give their rayats the necessary assistance, 
drawing only upon the little surplus of money they had at their 
homes. Larger zamindars require to have these matters brought 
home to them, and even then expect their rayats to settle matters 
themselves ; these smaller men at once appreciate the whole case, 
and step into the gap. 

‘ Of Sundarban tdlukdars , the chief are the Morrells of Morrell- 
ganj, who have established a large and wealthy zaminddr'i on what 
thirty years ago was a marshy forest. Their story affords an 
example of indomitable and patient energy such as is rarely found 
ii* the annals of enterprise; and their example and success; by 
encouraging others to engage in Sundarban reclamation, has done 
more towards the formation of the great rice province which is 
there springing up than any one not acquainted with the case can 
conceive. Their zaminddr'i, which is a model of good management, 
extends "inwards; westward, and south-westward from Morrellgihj, 
and lies also on both sides of the Baleswar river below Morrellganj.’ 

The following paragraphs are condensed from a special report, in 
1873, by Bdbu Ris Behhri Basu, Deputy Collector of Jessor:— 

The highest land tenure is that held by the zamindar or superior 
landlord or lord of the soil. It is difficult to say whether, under 
Muhammadan rule, the zamindar* or landholder possessed rights 
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corresponding to his name. At the present day, he is a proprietary 
farmer of ; the Government revenue, exercising limited powers over 
his tenants, and liable to be ejected if he neglects to pay any 
instalment of the-land revenue before sunset of the day fixed- by 
Government. In .1873, the number of these estates was 235. 
Next to the zaminddri are the tenures termed khdrijd and bdzi-aJU 
tdluks. The first is a small holding which has been separated from 
the principal estate in which it is situated, and pays revenue direct 
to Government. The origin of most of these tenures is stated to 
be as follows:—During the Muhammadan rule a tax was levied 
from all the superior landlords on account of a Musalmdn festival, 
or night procession of boats with .lamps and torches, called herd. 
Eor the regular payment of th§ impost, each landholder was obliged 
to assign the produce of a certain part of his estate. These lands 
were formed into one estate termed naward or ndodrd, from rtdo, 
a boat which was used in the festival alluded to. This is the local 
tradition; but 1 find that the historical origin of the ndodrd estate 
was for the maintenance of the Muhammadan river fleet, to protect 
the Ganges and Brahmaputra from the incursions of Magh pirates 
from Ardkdn. When the ndodrd fell into' arrears under the British 
Government, the different portions situated in each large estate 
were separately sold, and the purchaser became the proprietor of a 
khdrijd taluk. The number of these estates on the rent-roll of 
Jessor District is returned by the Deputy Collector at 1176. A 
bdzi-afti taluk is one which was formerly held rent free, and subse¬ 
quently resumed and settled under Regulation II. of 1819. The 
number of such estates in Jessor is 1445. 

The foregoing comprise the varieties of estates which pay rent 
direct to Government. At the time of the Permanent Settlement 
in 1793, there were only 122 estates in the whole District held 
direct from Government. Within the course of the next ten years, 
nearly all these fell into arrears, were parcelled out into small shares, 
and sold to the highest bidders. ' Yusafpur Fiscal Division, for 
instance, which in 1793 was held by Rdjd Srikdnt Rdi, wtis three 
years later divided into 100 large and 39 small estates, and sold to 
as many separate proprietors. In like manner, Mahmddshdhf 
Fiscal Division in 1802, and Bhdshnd in 1799, were split up into 
115 and 66 separate estates respectively. In this way the 12.2 large 
estates were converted into 5044 small ones. Many of these were 
subsequently transferred to othar Districts at different periods, and 
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after the conclusion of the survey in 1855-57. At present (March' 
X873) there are 570 large and *286 small estates, making a total 
of 2856 estates on the District rent-roll which pay their rent direct 
into the Government treasury. 

Next come the intermediate tenures/ Those tdluks whose pro¬ 
prietors, either from accident or choice, did not get a separate 
account opened in their names in the Collectorate books at the 
time of the Permanent Settlement, are called shdmildt tdluks , and 
pay r®it to the zaminddr from whom they hold their estates. The 
only difference between these and other subordinate tenures since 
created, is that the right and interest vested in the holders of 
shdmildt tdluks is unaffected by the sale of the parent estate for 
arrears of Government revenue ; which is not the case with the 
latter, unless they are registered under Act XI. of 1859. A patni 
taluk is an estate held under a zaminddr on a permanent lease and 
at a fixed rate of rent. This tenure does not appear to have existed 
during the Muhammadan rule, and was probably created immediately 
after the Permanent Settlement. The Rdjd of Bardwdn having 
created a large number of these tdluks , Regu! ..ion VIII. ot* 1819 
was passed, recognising the hereditary and transferable nature of the 
tenure. This was followed by the creation of an enormous number 
of paints throughout Jessor. In Naldl, for instance, there were 
only five of these estates in 1819; but they increased to 221 in 
1851, the whole Fiscal Division, with the exception of five villages, 
having been let out on permanent leases. Another kind of patni 
tenure is the Mufassali patni taluk. Like the foregoing, it is heredi¬ 
tary and transferable, the rent being also fixed and permanent. 
The only difference between the two is that the latter does not 
enjoy certain rights and privileges secured to the other by Regula¬ 
tion VIII. of 1819. A dar-patni is a’ subordinate tenure created by 
the j tatniddr, with hereditary and transferable rights. The holders 
of these tenures do not enjoy the rights and privileges secured to 
the holder of the parent estate, and the lease is liable to be cancelled 
at the sale of the paint tdluk within which it is situated. The rdht 
is genejally fixed and permanent, but not necessarily so. A seh-patni 
is a subordinate tenure, created by a dar-patnidar —literally a patni 
in the third degree. These tenures have the same rights, etc. as 
the dar-patnis. 

' Maurusi, Mat-kadaini , and Jot-mordn, are hereditary and trans- 
ferable tenures," held either at a fixed or fluctuating rent. As in 
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‘the case of patmddrs, similar subordinate tenures created by the 
mauruslddr are successively termed dar-maurusi \ sih-tnaurusl, etc 
Some of these tenures date from anterior to the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, but the majority were created subsequently. The principal 
difference between them is, "that the former tenure cannot be can¬ 
celled by the auction purchaser at a public sale for arrears of 
revenue, but the latter can. Three other tenures very similar to 
each other are termed gdntki, jot , and kors/id. They are almost 
different-names for the same tenure prevailing in different parts of 
the District Gdnthis are chiefly found in the south of the District, 
jots in Mahmddshdhi Fiscal Division, and korshds in the parts bor¬ 
dering on Bikarganj. These tenures are very old, and date from 
a period long anterior to the Permanent Settlement, if not, indeed, 
previous to the Muhammadan conquest. The holders of such 
tenures may possibly have been mere tillers of the soil; but im¬ 
memorial custom and long possession have conferred on them 
hereditary and transferable rights. In most cases the rent has 
also become fixed. (See ante , quotation from Mr.- Westland.) 
There is another tenure of a hereditary and transferable nature, but 
confined to Salimdbdd Fiscal Division, transferred to Jessor from 
Bdkarganj. It is termed hawdld, meaning ‘ let on trust.’ Its sub¬ 
ordinate tenures are termed nim-hawdld and ausat-hawala. 

The status of an 'ijdraddr, or large leaseholder, varies according 
to the conditions of the lease. Where an entire estate is leased 
out, the occupier generally exercises all the powers and rights of the 
landlord. He can enhance the rents of taluks, jots , etc., wherever 
the lease permits it; can cancel leases and eject cultivators in cases 
where the law empowers the zaminddr to do so, and exercises such 
powers as the latter delegates to him. Leases, when given in con¬ 
sideration of premium paid, generally run for ten years. As most 
leases, however, are granted in consideration of money borrowed by 
the landlord, the period is regulated according to his necessity 
rather than by his choice, and lasts until the principal and interest 
are realized by the lender from the profits of the estate. 

Rent-free Tenures. —Under the Muhammadan Government, 
a large part of the District was held lakhirdj or rent-free. Re¬ 
sumption proceedings were instituted in 1830 under Regulation* 
II. of 1819. Tenures held under Deeds (sanads) granted by com¬ 
petent persons were declared valid, while the rest were resumed 
and assessed. Upwards of 1400 estates were thus resumed, and 
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they now go by the name of bdzi-afti tdluks, while the Deputy Col¬ 
lector reports that there are at present only 134 valid rent-free 
estate’s in Jessor District. The following are the different varieties- 
of rent-free tenures:— Debottar, lands assigned for the worship of 
the gods; Brahmottar, lands assigned to the Brdhmans ; Bhogottar, 
lands granted to priests or spiritual guides; Mahattrdn , lands 
granted to Religious persons; Chirdghi , lands granted for keeping a 
lamp burning at a Muhammadan tomb; Plrottar, lands granted to 
keep «p the memory of a P'tr or Musalmdn saint; and Chdkrdn, 
lands granted for service done by domestic servants, rural police, 
and others. 

There are several different classes of Actual Cultivators 
( rayats). The highest of these is the Khudkdsht rayat, whose home 
is on the estate in which he holds his lands. His tenure is hereditary 
and transferable, and is protected by the sale-laws. A Pd'ikdsht rayat 
is one whose home is not on the estate .where his lands are situated. 
He is not necessarily a tenant-at-will, and may have as complete a 
title to the land he cultivates as a Khudkdsht rayat. Whether he 
enjoys a permanent and transferable interest m the land, depends 
upon the nature of his lease. If he has no lease, or has entered 
into no written agreement, the law recognises twelve years’ posses¬ 
sion as conferring a right of occupancy. See my detailed account 
of these classes of husbandmen in my Orissa, in which Province 
they exist in a very typical form, under the names of Thdni (resi¬ 
dent) and Pdhi (non-resident). Korfd or Koljand rayats are cul¬ 
tivators holding under middlemen, such as gdnthiddrs or jotddrs. 
Utbandi rayats are those who pay rent only upon the extent of land 
actually cultivated for the year, and by measurement at harvest- 
tiige, according to the actual out-turn of the crop. These cultivators 
till the land for two or three years successively, and then allow it 
to lie fallow for a year or two, the fertility of the soil not being 
sufficient to allow of uninterrupted cultivation. No rent is paid 
for the period during which the land remains fallow. Middi rayats 
are allowed to cultivate land for a certain number of years, after 
which they are liable to be ejected. Kistkari rayats are simply 
tenants-at-will. They are retained for the purpose of cultivating 
the land, and must relinquish it when required to do sp. A krishi 
is an actual tiller of the soil, who cultivates the land with his own 
hands, with no subordinate tenant under him. I have already 
alluded to the bargdits, who cultivate the land of another, in con- 
vol. m. s 
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sideration of receiving a share of the produce; but these are rather 
agricultural labourers than husbandmen ( rayats ) in the Indian sense 
of the word. 

Rates of Rent. —The rents of the different varieties of land are 
reported in 1871 as follow :—(1) Bastu, or land suitable for dwelling- 
houses, lets at from 18s. to £1, 10s. per acre, or from Rs. 3 to Rs. 
S per bighd. (2) Bdghai, or garden land, from 18s. to jQx, 16s. per 
acre, or from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 per bighd. (3) Dhant, or land suitable 
for rice,'pulses, etc., from 9d. to 18s. an acre, or from 2 dnds \o Rs. 
3 a bighd, according to situation and quality. The rate of ordinary 
rice land throughout the District is about six shillings an acre. 
Fields are also sometimes given away gratis for a term of years, 
in the case of unreclaimed lands. Superior paddy land is called 
Id/t , and the ordinary description goes by the name of tati. (4) 
Baraj or pan land lets at from 18s. to ^ 1, 16s. per acre, or from Rs. 
3 to Rs. 6 per bighd. 

The following is an abstract from a table of rents submitted by 
the Collector to the Bengal Government on 13th August 1872, and 
shows the ordinary or average rates paid by the respective crops. 
From the last paragraph (headed Rates of Rent), it will be seen 
that the rents actually paid by each crop greatly vary according to 
the position and quality of the land. Thus, 1 have mentioned that 
the rent of dhant, or land suitable for rice, pulses, etc., varies 
from gd. to 18s. an acre; the lower price representing the rates 
usually charged on clearing leases, although such lands are some¬ 
times given for a term of years rent-free. Subject to the foregoing 
explanation, the following ‘ Statement showing the prevailing rates 
of rent for ordinary descriptions of land in the District of Jessor’ 
will be valuable. They are arranged by Pargands or Fiscal Divisions, 
and invariably in standard bighas of 14,400 square feet, or say one- 
third of an acre :— * 

Mahmudshahi. —(r) Rice land (both high and low), pulses (ddl), 
mjistard, and linseed, rent per bighd (or one-third of an acre), from 
10 anas to Re. 1 ; average, 15 dnds. (2) Chilies, from 15 dnds 
to Rs. 2/2 per bighd; average, Re. x. (3) Date trees, from Rs. 
1/1 to Rs. 2/14; average, Rs. 2. (4) Sugar-cane, from J5 ands to 

Rs. 2/8; average, Rs. 1/8. (5) Tobacco, from 15 dnas to Rs. 1/13 ; 
average, Re. 1. (6) Indigo, from 10 dnas to Re. x ; ayerage, Re. 1. 

(7) Jute, from 14 to 15 dnds; average, X4 dnas. (8) Mulberry, from 
1 s dnds to Rs. 1/7 ; average, Rs* 1 (9) Barley, from 11 to x5 dnds; 
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average, 12. (10) Garden ground, from Rs. 1/12 to Rs. 3/9; ave¬ 

rage, Rs. 2/8. (11) Palan or vegetable land, from 15 dnds to Rs. 3 ; 
average, Rs. 1/8. (12) Straw, average, Rs. 1/12. (13, 14, and 15) 

Betel-nut, pan, and cocoa-nut ground; average, Rs. 2/8 per bighd. 

Nau>i. — (x) Rice land (both high and low), pulses, mustard, 
and. linseed, rent per bighd (or of an acre), from 15 dnds to 
Rs. 1/8; average, Re. x. (2) Chilies, from 15 dnds to Rs. 1/8; 
average, Re. .1. (3) Date trees, average, Rs. 2. (4) Sugar-cane, 

up to* Rs. 2/2; average, 1/8. (5) Tobacco, average, Rs. 1/4. 
(6) Indigo, from 15 dnds to Rs. 1/4; average, Re. 1. (7) Jute, 
from Rs. 1/6 to Rs. 2 ; average, Rs. 1/8. (8) Barley, average, Re. 1. 
(9) Bamboo land, average, Rs. 2. (10) Straw, average, Rs. 1/12. 

(ir) Garden ground, from Rs. 2/8 to Rs. 3, the latter being the 
ordinary rate. (12) Palan or vegetable ground, Rs. 1/4 to Rs. 3 ; 
average, Rs. 2. (13) Betel-nut and (14) cocoa-nut, from Rs. 4/8 to 

Rs. 5/8 ; average, Rs. 4. (15) Pan, average, Rs. 2/8 per bighd. 

Yusafpur. —(1) Rice, pulse, mustard, and linseed land, rent per 
bighd (or | of an acre), from 8 dnds to Rs. 1/8; average, Re. 1. 
(2) Chilies, from 11 dnds to Rs. 1/8; average, Re. 1. (3) Date 

trees, from Re. 1 to Rs. 3/5 ; average, Rs. 1/8. (4) Sugar-cane, 

from 14 dnds to Rs. 2 ; average,.Rs. 1/8. (5) Tobacco, from 11 

dnds to Rs. 1/8 ; average, Re. 1. (6) Indigo, from 14 dnds to Rs. 

1/4 j average, Re. 1. (7) Jute, from 11 dnds to Rs. 1/6; average, 

Re. 1. (8) Barley, average, Re. 1. (9) Bamboo ground, average, 

Rs. 2. (xo) Straw', average, Rs. 1/8. (11) Garden ground, from 

Rs. 1/3 to Rs. 3/8 ; average, Rs. 2. (12) Palan or vegetable land, 

from 14 dnds to Rs. 2/8; average, Rs. 1/8. (13) Betel-nut, from 

Rs: 1/5 to Rs. 5/8; average, Rs. 2/8. (14) Cocoa-nut, from Rs. 2 

to«Rs. 5/8; average, Rs. 4. (15) Pan, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2/11; 

average, Rs. 2/8 per bighd. 

IivfADPUR. —(1) Rice, pulse, mustard, and linseed land, rent per 
bighd (or of an acre), from 14 dnds to Rs. 1/11 ; average, Re. 1. 
(2) Chilies, from Rs. 1/5 to Rs. 2 ; average, Rs. i/S. (3) Date 
trees, from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 ; average, Rs. 1/8. (4) Jute ; average, 

Re. 1. *(5) Barley, average, 12 dnds. (6) Bamboo land, average, 
Rs. 2. (7) Straw, average, Rs. 1/8. (8) Garden land, from Rs. 

i /5 to Rs. 2/11; average, Rs. 2/8. (9) Palan or vegetable land, 

from Rs. 1/5 to Rs. 1/11, the lattar being the ordinary rate. (10) 
Betel-nut,average, Rs. 4. (11) Cocoa-nut, average, Rs. 3/8. (12) 

Pan, average, Rs. 2/8 per bighd. 
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Sayyidpur. —(i) Rice, pulse, mustard, and linseed land, rem per 
bighd (or | of an acre), from 8 dnds to Rs. 1/8; average, Rev i. 
(2) Chilies, from Rs. 1/2 to Rs. 1/8 ; average, Rs. 1/2. (3) Date 
trees, from Rs. 1/3 to Rs. 3 ) average, Rs. 2/4. (4) Sugar-cane, from 

Rs. 1/8 to Rs. 2 ; average, Rs. 1/8. (5) Tobacco, from Rs. 1/4 to 

Rs. 1/8; average, Rs. 1/4. (6) Indigo, from Re. 1 to Rs. 1/3; 

average, Re. 1. (7) Jute, average, Rs. 1/8. (8) Barley, average, 
Re. 1. (9) Bamboo, average, Rs. 2. (10) Straw, average, Rs. 2. 

(11) Garden land, from Rs. 1/2 to Rs. 3/8; average, Rs. 2* (12) 
Palan or vegetable land, from Re. 1 to Rs. 2/8; average, Rs. 1/8. 
(13) Betel-nut, from Rs. i/3toRs. 4; average, Rs. 2. (14) Cocoa- 

nut, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 ; average, Rs. 3. (15) Pdn, average, Rs. 

2/8 per bighd. 

Goharpur. —(1) Rice, pulse, mustard, and linseed land. The 
ordinary rate is said to be 15 dnds per bighd (or J of an acre); 
but this appears high, as the rates for individual places within the 
Fiscal Division are only returned at from 13 to 15 ands per 
bighd,. (2) Chilies, from Rs. 1/7 to Rs. 2/2. (3) Date trees, from 

Rs. i/x to Rs. 2/2 ; average, Rs. 2. (4) Sugar-cane, average, Rs. 

1/8. (5) Tobacco, average, Re. 1. (6) Indigo, average, Re. 1. 

(7) Jute, average, 14 dnds. (8) Mulberry, average, Rs. 1/4. (9) 

Barley, average, 12 dnds. (10) Straw, average, Rs. r/i2. (11) 

Garden land, from Rs. 2/2 to Rs. 3/9; average, Rs. 2/8. (12) 

Palan or vegetable land, from Rs. 1/1 to Rs. 1/10; average, 
Rs. 1/8. (13, 14, and 15) Betel-nut, cocoa-nut, and pan land; 

average, Rs. 2/8 per bighd. 

Chengutia. —(1) Rice, pulse, mustard, and linseed land, rent per 
bighd (or \ of an acre), from 9 dnds to Ri. 1/11 per bighd ; average, 
Re. 1. (2) Chilies : the average rent for this land is said to be&s. 

1/8 a bighd; but this appears very high, as the rates for individual 
places within the Fiscal Division are only returned at from Re*.' 1 to 
Rs. 1/3 per bighd. (3) Date trees, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 ; average 
npe, Rs. 2/4. (4) Sugar-cane, from Rs. 1/8 to Rs. 2 ; average, Rs. 

1/12. (5) Tobacco, from Re. 1 to Rs. 1/8 ; average, Rs. 1/4. (6) 

Jute, average, Rs. 1/2. (7) Barley, average, Re. 1. (8)*Garden 

ground, from Rs. if 1 to Rs. 4/7 ; average, 2/8. (9) Palan or 

vegetable land, from Rs. 1/6 to Rs. 2/11; average, Rs. 2. (10) 

Betel-nut: the ordinary average is stated to be Rs. 2 ; ibut this 
appears low, as the rates for individual places within the Fiscal 
Division are returned at from Rs. 2 to as high as Rs. 4 a bighd. 
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(11) Cocoa-nut, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4; average rate, Rs. 2/8 per 

big\d. 

Salimabad, No. i.—( x) Rice, pulse, mustard, and linseed land, 
rent per Irighd (or £ of an acre), from 9 dnds to Rs. 1/11; average, 
Re. 1. (2) Chilies, average, Rs. 3. (3) Date trees, from Rs. 2/11 

to.Rs. 4; average, Rs. 3. (4) Garden land, from Rs. 1/3 to Rs. 3 ; 
average, Rs. 2/8. (5) Palau or vegetable ground, from Rs. 2 to 

Rs. 2/5 ; average, Rs. 2. 

Sammabad, No. 2.—(1) Rice, pulse,'mustard, and linseed land, 
rent per bighd (or | of an acre), from 12 dnds to Rs. 2/8 ; average’ 
Rs. 1/8. (2) Chilies, average, Rs. 2/8. (3) Date trees, from Rs. 

2 to Rs. 3 ; average, Rs. 2/8. (4) Sugar-cane, from Rs. 1 /8 to Rs. 

2; average, Rs. 1/12. (5) Tobacco: the ordinary rate is returned 

at Rs. 1/4, but seems a low average, as the rates for individual 
places within the Fiscal Division are returned at from Rs. 1/4 to Rs. 
1/8 per bighd. (6) Garden land, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3/8; average, 
Rs. 2/8. (7) Palan or vegetable ground, from Rs. 1/8 to Rs. 2/8 ; 

average, Rs. 2. (8) Betel-nut, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4; average, Rs. 3. 

(9) Cocoa-nut, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4; average, K3. 

Sundarb*ans. —(i) Rice, pulse, mustard, and linseed land, rent per 
bighd (or J of an acre), from 12 dnds to Rs. 2/8; average, Rs. 1/8. 
(2) Date trees, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 ; average, Rs. 2/8. (3) Sugar¬ 
cane, from Rs. 1/8 to Rs. 2 ; average, Rs. 1/12. (4) Tobacco, 

average, Rs. 1/4. (5) Barley, average, 14 dnds. (6) Garden ground, 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3/8; average, Rs. 2/8. (7) Palan or vegetable 

ground, from Rs. 1/8 to Rs. 2/8 ; average, Rs. 2. (8) Betel-nut, 

from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 ; average, Rs. 2/8. (9) Cocoa-nuts, from Rs. 2 

to Rs. 4 ; average, Rs. 3. • 

$ahas. —(1) Rice, pulse, mustard, and linseed land, rent per bighd 
(or J of an acre), from 10 ands to Rs. 1/8 ; average, Re. 1. (2) 

Chilies, lowest rate, xo dnds ; average, Re. x. (3) Date trees, from 
14 dnds to Rs. 3 ; average, Rs. 2/8. (4) Sugar-cane, from Rs. 

1/8 to Rs. 2 ; average, Rs. 1/12. (5) Tobacco, from 10 dnds to Rs. 

x/8; average, Rs. 1/4. (6) Jute, lowest, 10 dnas; average, Re. 1. 

(7) Barley, average, 14 dnds. (8) Garden ground, frornRs. 1/4 to Rs. 
3/8 ; average,-Rs. 2/8. (9) Palan or vegetable land, from 10 dnds t,o 
Rs. 2/8; average, Rs. 2. (10) Betel-nut, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4; average, 
Rs. 2/h t (11) Cocoa-nut, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 ; average, Rs. 3. 

Malai.—( 1) Rice, pulse, mustard, and linseed land, rent per bighd 
(or J of an acre), from 13 dnds tc/Rs. 1/8 ; average, Re. 1. (2) 
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Date trees, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 ; average, Rs. 2/8. (3)* Sugar-cane, 
from Rs. 1/8'to Rs. 2 ; average, Rs. 1/12. (4) Tobacco, average, 

Rs. 1/4 ; highest rate, Rs. 1/8. (5) Garden ground, from Rs. 2-to 

Rs. 3/8 ; average, Rs. 2/8. (6) Palan or vegetable land, from 13 

dnds to Rs. 2/8 ; average, Rs. 2. (7) Betel-nut, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 

4 ; average, Rs. 2/8. (8) Cocoa-nuts, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4; average, 

Rs. 3. 

Yusafpur Amirabad.— (x) Rice, pulse, mustard, and linseed land, 
rent p ei. bighd (or l of an acre), from 8 dnds to Rs. 1/8; average, 
Re. 1. (2) Chilies, lowest rate, 8 dnds ; average rate, Re. 1. (3) 

Date trees, from Rs. 1/5 to Rs. 2/8; average, Rs. 2. (4). Sugar¬ 
cane, average, Re. 1. (5) Tobacco, lowest rate, 11 dnds; average, 

Re. i. (6) Garden ground, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2/5 ; average, Rs. 2. 
(7) Palan or vegetable ground, from 15 anas to Rs. 1/5 ; average, 
Rs. 1/4. 

Paranpur.—( 1) Rice, pulse, mustard-, and linseed land, rent per 
bighd (or $ of an acre), from Re. 1 to Rs. 1/4. (2) Chilies, from 

Rs. 2 to Rs. 2/8. (3) Date trees, from Rs. 3/8 to Rs. 5. (4) Sugar¬ 
cane, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2/8. (5) Tobacco, from Rs. 1/4 to Rs. 

1/8. (6) Garden land, from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5. (7) Palan or vegetable 
land, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2/8. The ordinary rates for all these crops 
seem to be set down too low, as in every instance the average rent 
is returned at exactly the same sum as the lower rates mentioned 
above. 

Mulgarh.—( 1) Rice, pulse, mustard, and linseed land, rent per 
bighd (or J of an acre), from 12 dnds to Re. 1; the ordinary rate is 
said to be the higher sum. (2) Chilies, from 12 dnds to Rs. 2 ; 
average, Rs. 1/8. (3) Date trees : the average rent for this land 

is stated to be. Rs. 3/4 per bighd; but this appears to be much tpo 
low, as returns for individual places in the Fiscal Division state the 
lowest rate to be Rs. 3/12 per bighd, and going as high as lbs. 4. 
(4) Tobacco, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2/8, the ordinary rate being the 
smaller sum. (5) Garden land, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4; average, Rs. 
2/8. (6) Palan or vegetable land, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2/8. 

Husainpur. —(1) Rice, pulse, mustard, and linseed land, Pent per 
bighd (or £ of an acre), from 8 dnds to Rs. x/i, the' ordinary rate 
being Re. 1. (2) Chilies, from 8 dnds to Rs. 1/1, the ordinary rate 

being Re. 1. (3) Date trees, from Rs. 1/13 to Rs. 3; average*Rs. 2. 

(4) Tobacco, from 10 dnds to Rs. i/x, the average rate being Re. 1. 

(5) Garden ground, from 10 dnds to Rs. 2/X3 ; average, Rs. 2/8. 
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(6) Palan of vegetable land, from Rs. 1/3 to Rs. 1/8, the higher sum 
being the ordinary rate. 

Shahujial. (r) Rice, pulses, mustard, and linseed land, rent per 
bighd (or l of an acre), from 15 dnds to Rs. 1/4; average, Re. 1. 
(2) Chilies, from Rs. 1/4 to Rs. 2/8; average, Rs. 1/8. (3) Date 
trees: the ordinary rate is said to be Rs. 3 per bigha; but this 
appears to be too low, as returns from individual places within the 
Fiscal Division state the lowest rate to be Rs. 3/8, and the highest 
as mi|c.h as Rs. 5 per bigha. (4) Sugar-cane, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2/8 ; 
average, Rs. 2/4. (5) Tobacco, from Rs. 1/4 to Rs. 1/8, the lower 

rate being the ordinary one. (6) Indigo, from 15 dnds to Rs. 1/4, 
the ordinary rate being Re. 1. (7) Jute, average, Re. 1. (8) 

Barley, average, Re. 1. (9) Garden land, from Rs. 2/8 to Rs. 5 ; 

average, Rs. 3. (ro) Palan or vegetable land, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3; 
average, Rs. 2/4. (11) Betel-nut, average, Rs. 3. (12) Cocoa-nut, 

from Rs. 3/8 to Rs. 5. 

Ramchandkapur.—( 1) Rice, pulse, mustard, and linseed lands, 
rent per bigha (or l of an acre), from 9 anas to Rs. 1/8; average. 
Re. 1. (2) Chilies, from 13 dnas to Rs. 2/4 • verage, Re. 1. (3) 

Date trees, from Rs. 1/2 to Rs. 3 ; average, Rs. 2. (4) Sugar-cane, 

from Rs. 1/2 to Rs. 2 ; average, Rs. 1/4. (5) Tobacco, from 14 

dnds to Rs. t/ii ; average, Rs. 1/4. (6) Jute, average, Re. 1. (7) 

Barley, average, 13 dnas. (8) Garden land, from Rs. 1/4 to Rs. 
3/8; average, Rs. 1/14. (9) Palan or vegetable ground, from 14 anas 
to Rs. 2/8; average, Rs. 1/4. (10 and 11) Betel-nut and cocoa-nut, 

from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 ; average, Rs. 3. 

Mai.likpur.—( 1) Rice, pulse, mustard, and linseed land, rent 
per bigha (or J of an acre), from 13 dnds to Rs. 1/4; average, Re. 1. 

(2) Chilies, from 13 anas to Re. 1, the latter being the ordinary rate. 

(3) Date trees, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2/1 r, the former being the ordinary 

rate. (4) Sugar-cane, average, Re. 1. (5) Tobacco, from 11 to 13 

dnds; average, 12 dnas. (6) Jute, from 13 dnas to Re. 1, the latter 
being the ordinary rate. (7) Barley, average, 13 anas. (8) Garden 
land, from 13 dnds to Rs. 3 ; average, Rs. 2. (9) Palan or vegetable 
grouncj : the ordinary rate is said to be Rs. 1/4 per bigha; but this 
appears to be low, as the rates for individual places within the Fiscal 
Division are returned at from Rs. 1/5 to Rs. 2/11 per bigha. 

Baghmara. — (1) Rice, pulse, mustard, and linseed land, rent per 
bigltd \ox J of an acre), from 8 dnds to Rs. 1/1 3 > average, Re. 1. 
(2) Chilies, from Rs. 1/3 to Rs. 1/$, the latter being the ordinary 
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rate. (3) Date trees, from Rs. r/13 to Rs. 2/7 ; aveftige, Rs. 2. 

(4) Sugar-cane, from 10 dnds to Rs. 2 ; average, 'Rs. 1/4. (5) 

Tobacco, from 14 dnds to Rs. 1/13; .average, Rs. 1/8. (6) Barley, 
from r3 to 14 dnds, the former being the ordinary rate. (7) Garden 
land, from ro anas to. Rs. 3/8; average, Rs. 2/4. (8) Palan or 

vegetable land, from Rs. 1/3 to Rs. 2/8; average, Rs. 1/8. (9) 

Betel-nut: the ordinary rate is said to be Rs. 2 ; but this seems 
low, as the rates for individual places in the Fiscal Division range 
from, Rs. 2 a bighd as the lowest, to Rs. 4 as the highest rates.*, (10) 
Cocoa-nut, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4; average, Rs. 3. 

Sultanpur Khararia.—( r) Rice, pulse, mustard, and linseed 
land : the ordinary rate is stated to be Re. r per bighd (or J of 
an acre); but this appears to be a mistake, as the returns for various 
villages within the Fiscal Division only return the rate at from 10 to 
11 dnds per bighd. (2) Tobacco, average, Rs. 1/8. (3) Betel-nut, 

from Rs. 1/11 to Rs. 2, the' latter being the ordinary rate. (4) 
Cocoa-nut, same rate as the foregoing. (5) Pan land, from Rs. 2/11 
to Rs. 3/5 ; average, Rs. 3. 

Hot. la. —(1) Rice, pulse, mustard, and linseed land, etc., rent 
per bighd (or J of an acre), from 6 dnds to Rs. 1/8 ; average, 
Re. 1. (2) Chilies, from n dnds to Re. 1, the latter being the 

ordinary rate. (3) Date trees, from 11 dnds to Rs. 3 ; average, 
Rs. 2. (4) Sugar-cane, Re. 1 to Rs. 2 ; average, Rs. 1/4. (5) 

Tobacco, Rs. 1/4 to Rs. 1/8, the latter being the ordinary rate. (6) 
Jute, from 8 dnas to Re. 1, the latter being the ordinary rate. (7) 
Bamboo, from Rs. 1/5 to Rs. 1/11 ; average, Rs. 1/8. (8) Straw, 

from 13 dnas to Rs. 1/5 ; average, Re. 1. (9) Palan or vegetable 

land, from 13 dnds to Rs. 2/8; average, Rs. 1/4. (10) Garden 

land, from Rs. 2/8 to Rs. 3/8, the former being the ordinary rajp. 
(11 and 12) Betel-nut and cocoa-nut, from Rs. 1/5 to Rs. 4; average, 
Rs. 2. (13) Pan, from Rs. 2/5 to Rs. 2/11 ; average, Rs. 2/8. „ 

Belphulia.— (1) Rice, pulse, mustard, and linseed land, rent per 
bighd (or J of an acre), from 8 dnds to Rs. 1/5; average, Re. 1. 

(2) « Chilies, from n dnds to Re. 1, the latter being the ordinary rate. 

(3) Date trees, from 11 dnds to Rs. 1/8, the latter being the o«dinary 
rate. (4) Sugar-cane, from Re. 1 to Rs. 1/11 ; average, Rs. 1/5. 

(5) Jute, average, Re. 1. (6) Bamboo, from Rs. 1/5 to Rs. 1/11; 

average, Rs. 1/8. (7) Straw, from 13 dnds to Rs. 1/5; average, 

Re. 1. (8) Garden ground, from Rs. 2/4 to Rs. 2/1 ij average, 

Rs. 2/8. (9) Palan or vegetable land, from 13 dnds to Rs. 2/1 x ; 
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average, Rl. 2. (10) Betel-nut, from Rs. 1/5 to Rs. i/u ; average, 

Rs. 1/8. (11} Cocoa-nut, from Rs. 1/5 to Rs. 2, the latter being 

tlie ordinary rate. (12) Pdti, from Rs. 2/5 to Rs. 2/11 ■ average 
Rs. 2/8. . 

Mukimpur. — (1) Rice, pulse, mustard, and linseed, rent per 
bighd (or £ of an acre), average, Re. x. (2) Chilies, average, Re. 1. 
(3) Date trees, average, Rs. 3/8. (4) Sugar-cane, Rs. 1/4. (5) 

Garden ground, from Rs. 2/4 to Rs. 2/11; average, Rs. 2/8. (6) 

Palan or vegetable land, from Rs. 2/4 to Rs. 2/11; average, Rs. 2/8. 

Chirulia. — (r) Rice, pulse, linseed, and mustard, rent per 
bighd (or £ of an acre), from xi dnas to Rs. 1/2; average, Re. 1. 
(2) Date trees, average, 7 dnas. (3) jPar/dw or vegetable land, from 
Rs. 1/5 to Rs. 1/6. (4) Betel-nut, from Rs. 2/11 to Rs. 4; average, 

Rs. 3. (5) Cocoa-nut, from Rs. 2/1 x to Rs. 3/5 ; average, Rs. 3. 

(6) Pdn , from Rs. 2/11 to Rs. 3/5; average, Rs. 3. 

Madhudia and Rangdia. —(1) Rice, pulse, mustard, and linseed 
land, rent per bighd (or \ of an acre), from xi dnds to Rs. 1/2 ; 
average, Re. 1. (2) Date trees, average, 7 dnds. (3) Palan or 

vegetable land, from Rs. 1/5 to Rs. 1/6. (4) !’■„.el-nut,from Rs. 2/1 j 

to Rs. 3/5 ; average, Rs. 3. (5) Cocoa-nut, from Rs. 2/11 to Rs. 4; 

average, Rs. 3. (6) Pdn, from Rs. 2/11 to Rs. 3/5 ; average, Rs. 3. 

Sator. —(1) Rice, pulse land, etc., rent per bighd (or \ of an 
acre), average, Rs. 2. (2) Indigo, average, Rs. 2. (3 and 4) Palan 

or vegetable land, and betel-nut plantation, from Rs. 2/S to Rs. 3, 
the former being the ordinary rate. 

Nasratshahi and Mahimshahi. —(1) Rice and pulse land, rent 
per bighd (or | of an acre), average, Re. 1. (2) Indigo, average, 

Re. 1. (3 and 4) Palan or vegetable land, and betel-nut plantation, 
^verage, Rs. 2/8. 

Dantia. — (t) Rice and pulse land, rent per btgka (or | of an 
aq;e), from Re. 1 to Rs. 1/8; average, Re. 1. (2) Date trees, from 

Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 ; average, Rs. 2/8. (3) Sugar-cane, from Rs. 1/8 

to Rs. 2, the former being the ordinary rate. (4) 1 obacco, average, 
Rs. 1/6. (s) Vegetable land, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3/8; average, Rs. 3. 
(6) Betel-nut, from Rs. 1/8 to Rs. 2/8; average, Rs. 2. (7 and 8) 

Cocoa-nut and pan lands, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4; average, Rs. 3. 

The Land Law (Act X. of 1859) is stated to have brought about 
a general enhancement of rates of rent throughout the District. 

Manure is hardly used at all, except in pan gardens or pepper 
lands, where cow-dung is occasionally employed for the purpose. 
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Irrigation is not resorted to, and the Collector reports that it is 
not customary to leave lands fallow, or to practise any system of 
rotation of crops. On high level lands, after the dus or autumn riSe 
crop has been gathered, a second or winter crop of pulses or fibres 
is raised off the same field, as elsewhere described. 

Natural Calamities. —Blights, caused by insects and worms, 
occasionally occur in the District, but very rarely to any serious 
extent, and no remedial measures have been adopted against them. 
In 1869, considerable injury was caused by the devastations qf an 
insect called sdnko-poka, resembling a small black bug with wings. 
Large swarms of these insects passed over the country, alighting 
here and there, and devouring everything green where they settled. 
The blight, however, was by no means universal, and lasted only 
about two months. 

Floods. —The District is subject to heavy floods. Most of the 
land is inundated every year, by the joint operation of the local 
rainfall and the overflowing of the rivers. But a serious destruction 
of crops seldom takes place. At the end of the last and beginning 
of the present century, a series of destructive inundations occurred, 
in connection with the fluvial changes then in progress. (See previous 
pages.) The famines caused by them will be referred to hereafter. 
Mr. Westland mentions a bursting of the Mahmudshdhi embank¬ 
ments in 1787, followed by a cyclone, both of which did great 
injury. In 1790 there was a heavy flood, which damaged the 
Yusafpur and Sayyidpur estates. Another inundation in 1795 was 
slight, and did but little harm; but in the following year, 1796, 
considerable injury was caused by a flood and a cyclone. There 
was another series of floods from 1798 to 1801, that of 1798 being 
the highest within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. The ad¬ 
jacent Districts apparently suffered much more from it than Jessor 
itself, and their population fell back on Jessor for their supplies ( of 
grain. Mr. Westland connects these unexampled floods from 1795 
to 1801 with the opening out of the Madhumatf, already described 
in rtiy account of the river system of the District. In those days 
the Nabagangi was fortified by a regular series of embankments, 
and vast sums of money were expended in keeping them in repairs. 
But since then, the Nabagangd, in common with the Kumdr and 
the Chitra, has become closed at its head, and the waters that 
formerly overflowed the north of the District have found a wide 
channel in the Madhumatf, the opening of which caused the inunda- 
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tions to ceSse in the northern parts of the District. Hence floods 
are now-a-dayS of comparatively rare occurrence. 

* Among recent floods, those of-1838, 1847, *856, and 1871, are 
the most memorable. That of 1838 was specially severe. The 
one of 1856 was caused by the overflowing of the rivers. The in¬ 
undation of 1871 was ‘the heaviest,’ writes the Collector, ‘known 
for many years. Heavy rain fell in May and at the beginning of 
June, and from that time the rivers began to rise rapidly, till in 
August nearly the whole District was submerged. The people 
suffered great hardships, and the loss of cattle and of crops was very 
severe. At one time there was great anxiety lest the waters should 
reach the elevated grain stores of the Mahajans, in which large 
quantities of grain were stored; but these luckily escaped. The 
people bore up well, and it was really wonderful to see how soon 
they recovered from the effects of an inundation which did a 
very large amount of damage. The chief loss which they sus¬ 
tained was in their cattle, large numbers of them having died, during 
and after the inundation, of starvation and poisonous food. This 
loss is not easily made up, and the diminish ... number of cattle in 
many parts of the. District at present is a clear proof that the culti¬ 
vators have not recovered so thoroughly from their losses in this 
respect as their general cheerfulness would lead one to believe ’ 
(1871). The crops which suffered most were rice and indigo; but 
though food-prices rose rapidly, they soon returned to their normal 
level. The husbandmen lost much of the local crops, however. 
Scarcely any one of the indigo factories paid their expenses, and 
some fared much worse. Fever and cholera broke out through the 
whole District ; medicines were distributed by the Government by 
gleans of the police, and an extra doctor was employed in the in¬ 
terior. The disease soon yielded to the measures employed, and 
thq health of the District suffered only for a short time. 

Embankments. —In the latter part of the last century, the keeping 
up of the then numerous embankments formed one of the Collector s 
most important duties. The embankments in the Yusafpur ‘and 
Sayyidpur estates ( zaimnddris) cost, in 1787, j£ izo f° r repairs and 
maintenance. Those on the Nabagangd cost £1364, 18s. od.; and 
the yearly expenditure on District embankments, from 1798 to 
1802, was ^140, ^1500, X699, 18s., ^2800, and ^2728, 14s. : 
total, ^7868 in five years. They were then placed under a 
European Superintendent, and the burden of maintaining them 
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was transferred to the landholders (samtndcirs), who were*allowed a 
reductioh in their assessment on this account. Up "to 1811, the 
Collectors frequently went out to examine the embankments, ev^n 
although no inundation .had occurred. Subsequently, on account 
of the fluvial changes and alterations in the river-beds and lines of 
drainage, the old embankments became almost useless; but even 
now, after over half a century of neglect, the embankments of the 
Nabagangi are traceable for some miles upon both sides of Mdgurl 
At many places they are washed away, and stand only two,feet 
high; but at others their height is eight feet, and they are still 
strong enough to resist heavy floods. Some of them have been 
used by indigo planters as a foundation for newer and stronger 
ones, as at Hazrdpur. At present* the only embankment of any 
importance in Jessor District is the one at Kdsindthpur in Mdgurd 
Subdivision, which dams the waters of the Garai. Mr. Westland is 
of opinion that this embankment has delayed for many years the 
natural process of the, elevation of the land. But for it, a new 
river would have formed itself from Kdsindthpur to the Kathi 
ChannA. The waters which pour south towards Mdgurd from the 
Garai and the Kumar, flow not only down the Nabagangd, but also, 
as the water-level changes, up that same river as far as Kdsindthpur, 
where, but for the embankment, they would have broken into the 
country to the south by a new channel. 

Droughts and Famines. —The Collector reports that the Dis¬ 
trict is not subject to drought, and the number of rivers, creeks, and 
swamps is so great that no irrigation works are required. I have 
described the great famine of 1769-70 in my Annals of Rural 
Bengal, vol. i., pages 19 to 70; but the only serious drought that 
has occurred during the remembrance of the present generation is 
that of 1866. From 1787 to 1801, the period when Jessor was so 
frequently inundated, famines, proceeding from the opposite cause 
(floods), were by no means rare. In 1787, on the 14th September, 
the Mahmudshdhl embankments burst, and the water continued to 
rise ‘till the beginning of October. Though in some lands the water 
was seven to nine feet deep, the long-stemmed rice kept pace with 
it, and lifted its head above the water. But on the 20th October 
the waters began again to rise, and a few days afterwards came a' 
cyclone. This destroyed the crops. A great quantity of rice 
floated away, or was submerged and rotted 3 the til -seed crop was 
completely destroyed; and the date trees, mustard seed, and pulse 
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crops were much injured. Prices rose rapidly, the cultivators sold 
their implements, and flocked to Jessor, offering their children for 
sale. After various ineffectual measures taken by Government, Mr. 
Henckell, the then Magistrate, obtained ^1500 for takdvi advances 
to the husbandmen, and j £600 to repair the embankments. He 
had already induced the zamfnddr of Yusafpur to advance ^500 to 
the peasants ; and the boro dhdn, or spring rice crop, cultivated 
with this advance, materially improved the situation. It is worthy 
of ftotice, that even in the year of this famine, the Collector 
realized the whole of the Government demand from the zamtnddrs. 
In 1791 a drought afflicted the District. On the 20th October the 
Collector reported that there had been no rain for thirty-eight days. 
The realization of the revenue was twice postponed, and the 
Government again, as had been done in 1787, forbade the exporta¬ 
tion of grain by sea. On the 31st December 1791, prices had 
risen to twice and three times their usual figures. The opening of 
all tanks and reservoirs of water, which the Government arbitrarily 
ordered as a remedial measure, had no effect, as the wa^pr-level 
in the tanks was below the surface of the soii, and the water could 
not of itself flow from them over the surrounding fields. 

A very abundant harvest in 1794 induced the Government to 
establish public granaries,—two in Jessor; one at Babukhalf, near 
Mdgura; and one at Shorganj, near Phultala, on the Bhairab. But 
misfortune pursued these granaries from the first. The stores 
deteriorated ; one was burned down by a stroke of lightning; the 
native agents employed in purchasing rice proved dishonest; great 
losses were entailed by the occasional renewal of stock ; the estab¬ 
lishments involved a heavy annual outlay; and in 1801 the granary 
system was abolished. 

Compensating Influences appear in years of drought, as the 
vefy low-lying lands can then be brought under cultivation; and 
this counterbalances, to a certain extent, the sterility of the high 
lands. But in years of flood, the slightly increased fertility of,the 
very high lands altogether fails to compensate for the loss sustained 
by the injury done to the crops on the low-lying lands. 

The Maximum Price of ordinary paddy during the famine of 
1866-67 is reported by the Collector at 30 lbs., or 15 ser per rupee; 
and of rice, 10 ser for the rupee, or 10 lbs. for a shilling. Prices 
have not yet fallen to the level of the usual rates before the famine. 

Famine Warnings.— The Collector reports that famine may be 
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considered imminent when coarse rice rises to the t price of 8 ser 
per rupee, or 8 lbs. for one shilling. At this rate 'the poorer classes 
can barely live, and they cannot hold out if the price rises higher. 
As, however, no actual famine has occurred of late years in the 
District, the Collector finds it difficult to speculate on famine warn¬ 
ings. 'A total failure of the dmati or winter rice crop, on which the 
District mainly depends, might result in a famine, as the dus or 
autumn crop would not make up for a total loss of the aman. But 
fortunately there is no danger of isolation should a famine o£cur, 
the rivers and roads being amply sufficient to enable importers to 
bring grain into any part of the District. 

Foreign and Absentee Landholders. —There are seventy- 
three European landholders on the rent-roll of the District; the 
aggregate amount of land revenue paid by them being ^1698, 19s. 
9d. per annum. Of Musalmdn proprietors there are 383, paying an 
annual revenue of ^1861, 19s. 9d. The number and statistics of 
the landholding class, as furnished by the Census Report, are given 
on a previous page. A large portion of the District is owned by 
absentee landholders. 

Roads and Means of Communication. —As already explained, 
the rivers form the highways of traffic in Jessor. The following is 
a list of the principal roads in the District:—(1) From Jessor to 
Jhanidah, 28 miles in length; annual cost of maintenance and 
repairs, ^50. (2) From Churdmankatf to Chdndpur, 21 miles; 

annual cost, ^40. (3) From Jessor to Khulnd, 37 miles; annual 

cost, £270. (4) From Jhanidah to Mdgurd, 17 miles; annual 

cost, £ 200. (5) From Mdgurd to Binodpur, 6 miles ; annual cost, 

£30. (6) From Binodpur via Nahdti to Singhid, 15 miles; annual 

cost, £50. (7) From Chaugdchha to Trimohinf, 30 miles ; annuli 

cost, £3 o. (8) From Jessor to Khajurd, 8 miles ; annual cost, 

£20. (9) From Jessor to Ndrikelbdrid, 15 miles; annual cbst, 

£30. (10) From Rdjdhat to Kesabpur, 17 miles; annual cost, 

£%o. (11 ) From Palughdt to Dudarid, xo miles; annual cost, 

£10. (12) From Singhid to Basantid, 2 miles ; annual cost, £10. 

(13) From Singhid to Aprd, 2 miles; annual cost, ^5.* (14) 
From Kesabpur to Trimohinf, 5 miles; annual cost, £10. (15) 
From Jessor to Gadkhdlf, 10 miles; annual cost not returned. 

(16) From Kdliganj to Ndrayanpur, 14 miles; annual cost, £35- 

(17) From Binodpur to Muhammadpur, 8 miles; annual cost, ^40. 

(18) From Jhanidah to Kachirkoh, 14 miles; annual cost, £70. 
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(19) From Salkopd to Gardkhdld, 3 miles; annual cost, .£5. (20) 

Ejom Nardl to Ghordkhdlf, 2 miles; annual cost, ^15. Of these 
roads, only one (No. 15), from Jessor to Gadkhali, is managed by 
the Public Works Department; the rest are maintained from the 
Ferry Fund; the total cost being returned at ^990 a year. The 
total length of the 20 roads is 264 miles. The roads within the 
limits of the Jessor Municipality, and in the Subdivisional Towns, 
are not included in the above list. 

Mir. Collector Westland reports that the means of communication 
were formerly very defective. In 1791 the public road from Cal¬ 
cutta to Dacca passed through Jessor; but it appears to have been 
rather a track kept up for country traffic than a regularly maintained 
road. In 1794 there existed a road from Jessor via Jhanidah to 
Kumdrkhdli, and a road from Chaugdchhd to Khulnd. In 1802 
there were only 20 miles of road, properly so called, in the whole 
District, and none of the considerable rivers across it were bridged. 
Several bridges in the District were built by Kali Prasad Rai, alias 
Kdli Podddr, who lived near Jessor, and Inning amassed much 
wealth, resolved in his old age to spend it on pious uses. His idea 
was to construct a route from Jessor to the Ganges, then interrupted 
by the unbridged rivers, by an easy unbroken road. He accord¬ 
ingly built the bridges over the Bhairab at Dhditala, five miles east 
of Jessor, and at Nilganj, two miles east of Jessor on the Dacca 
road. Both bridges remain in use to this day. Plis bridges between 
Jhingergdchhd and Bangaon have since been replaced by Govern¬ 
ment ones. He also built several roads, and in 1848 made over to 
the Collector a landed estate yielding an income of .£30, 2s. od. 
per annum for the repairs of his works, with a sum of I~<)oo for a 
bridge over the Kabadak near Jhingergachha, and ^"iSoo for a 
bridge over the Ichhdmati near Bangaon. The chain-bridge erected 
in *846 at Jhingergdchhd, chiefly with Kali Podddr’s money, fell in 
that same year into the river, with a crowd of people on it who 
were witnessing a ceremony of the Durgd-pujd. Soon afterwarc^ it 
was raised again. About 1865 the Bangaon bridge was built, and 
the ro 5 d from Jessor to the Ganges is now complete. 

Communication between Jessor and Calcutta has long forsaken 
the direct road by Gaighdtd and Bdrdsat. The regular route and 
line of traffic now is to Baugdon by the old road, and thence to 
Chdgdah, a railway station on the Eastern Bengal Railway, and 
within Nadiyd District. The remainder of the route to Calcutta is 
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by rail. KMn Jahdn’s roads have been already mentioned on a 
previous page, under the heading * Bdgherhdt.’ Tfie roads agd 
rivers are the only means of communication in Jessor. The 
Eastern Bengal Railway does not run through any part of the 
District, nor have any canals been cut. No large markets have 
recently sprung up upon the principal roads or routes of traffic. 

Manufactures. —The principal manufactures of Jessor District 
are date-sugar and indigo. Throughout the north and west of the 
District the husbandmen depend more upon sugar c:ultivation*than 
upon any other branch of agriculture, and several towns and large 
villages are altogether supported by sugar manufacture. 

Sugar Trade. —From the beginning of the British rule, Jessor 
has been prominent as a sugar-growing District. In 1791 the 
annual produce is recorded at twenty thousand maunds, of which 
about one half was exported to Calcutta. Of this, however, a con¬ 
siderable quantity was cane-sugar, which now-a-days has been 
driven from the fields and markets of J essor by date-sugar. Euro¬ 
pean factories gave an important impulse to the manufacture. The 
first English sugar factory in Lower Bengal was at Dhobd in Bard- 
wan District, a little below Nadiyd, and was erected by Mr. Blake. 
When his profits began to decline, he formed a company to carry 
on the concern, and gradually withdrew from it. The Dhobd Sugar 
Company established agencies at Kotchandpur and Trimohini in 
Jessor District. The factory at Kotchandpur passed into the hands 
of a Mr. Newhouse, who in ,1870 still carried on the works; the 
other has been abandoned. In 1842, Messrs. Gladstone, Wyllie, & 
Co., merchants of Calcutta, set up a factory at Chaugdchhd; but 
after working it at a profit for a year or two, gave it up. On the 
whole, the English sugar refineries in the District present go 
records of permanent success. English refining is only required 
for the European market, as the natives do not care to have*.the 
article thoroughly clarified; and the methods of native merchants 
answer sufficiently the expectations of the consumers in point of 
purity. The English process costs a price which shuts it out from 
the native market; and the European demand in Calcutta hfis now 
been monopolized by the more adjacent factories at Cossipur and 
Bdli. I derive my facts from Mr. Westland’s Report. 

The substitution of the date for the cane as the material for the 
sugar manufacture in Jessor, arose from the comparative cheapness 
of the former. Sugar-cane requites the best land, paying the highest 
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rent; occupies it throughout the whole twelve months, and leaves 
the soil exhausted at the end. It also demands constant weeding, 
wifti irrigatioh and heavy manuring. The date tree will grow on 
almost any fairly dry ground, in Jessor. It requires very little 
attention or tillage; and although it yields no return for the first 
six or seven years, it goes on giving an annual supply of juice for 
the next twenty-five to thirty years. A peasant can scatter a date 
seed here and there throughout his holding, and in seven years he 
findsjiimself in receipt of a steady income from the trees. When 
planted on a large scale, they are laid out in rows, with twelve feet 
between each tree, or even less. Such rows form favourite boundary 
lines of fields and holdings. 

The .Planting of the Trees.— For a regular date plantation, 
high ground is selected ; and such fields pay a larger rent than that 
of ordinary rice land. The plantation is kept perfectly free from 
undergrowth, and the turf from time to time is ploughed up. If the 
trees are tapped before the end of seven years, they do not attain a 
full and healthy growth. 

* Tapping. —At the end of the seventh year ta;-ping begins, and is 
continued annually for from twenty-five to thirty years. I take the 
following pages from the report of Mr. Collector Westland. It 
forms a valuable monograph on the subject of sugar manufacture 
from the date tree; and Mr. Westland had such exceptional 
opportunities for studying the subject, and made so good a use of 
them, that it appears best to give his account in full:—‘ There are 
in the date palm two series, or stories as it were, of leaves: the 
crown leaves which rise straight out from the top of the trunk, being, 
so to speak, a continuation of it; and the lateral leaves, which 
spring out of the side of the top part of the trunk. When the rainy 
season has completely passed, and there is no more fear of rain, the 
cultivator cuts off the lateral leaves for one half of the circumference, 
and thus leaves bare a surface mea§uring about ten or twelve inches 
each way. This surface is at first a brilliant white, but becomes by 
exposure quite brown, and puts on the appearance of coarse mattifig. 
The surface thus laid bare is not the woody fibre df the tree, but is 
a bark formed of many thin layers ; and it is these layers which thus 
change their colour and texture. 

‘ After the tree has remained for a few days thus exposed, the 
tapping is performed by making a. cut into this exposed surface 
in the shape of a very broad V, about three inches across, and a 
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quarter or .half inch deep. Then the surface inside the^ngle of the 
V is cut down so that a triangular surface is cut into the tree. From 
the surface, exudation' of the sap. takes place; and, caught by*the 
sides of the V, it runs down to the. angle, where a bamboo of the 
size of a lead pencil is inserted in the tree to catch the dropping sap, 
and carry it out as by a spout. 

x Periods of Tapping. —The tapping is arranged throughout the 
•• season by periods of six days each. On the first evening,' a cut is 
made as above described, and the juice is allowed to run during the 
night. The juice so flowing is the strongest and best, and is called 
jiran juice. In the morning the juice, collected in a pot hanging 
beneath the bamboo spout, is removed, and the heat of the sun 
causes the exuding juice to ferment over and shut up the pores- in 
the tree. So in. the evening a new cut is made, not nearly so. deep 
as the last, but rather a mere paring, and for the second night the 
juice is allowed to run. This juice is termed dokat, and is not quite 
so abundant or so good as the jiran. The third night no new cut¬ 
ting is made, but the exuding surface is merely made quite clean, and 
the juice which runs this third night is called jdra. It is still lesb 
abundant and less rich than the dokat; and towards the end of the 
season, when it is getting hot, it is unfit for sugar manufacture, the 
gur made from it being sold simply as “ droppings.” 

‘ These three nights are the periods of activity in the tree ; and 
after these three, it is allowed to remain for three nights at rest, 
when the same process again begins. Of course every tree in the 
same grove’ docs not run in the same cycle. Some being at their 
first, some at their second night, and so on; and thus the owner is 
always busy. • ... 

‘Every sixth day, a new cut -is made, over the.previous one. # It 
follows that the tree gets more and more hewed into as the season 
progresses; and towards the end of the season, the exuding surface 
may be, and often is, as much" as four inches below the surface, 
above and below. The cuts during the whole of one season are 
made about the same place, but in alternate seasons alternate sides 
.of the tree are used for the tapping; and as each season’s cutting 
is thus -above the previous season’s, and on the opposite side, the 
stem of the tree has, if looked at from the side, a curious zigzag 
appearance. The age of a tree can of course be at once counted up 
by enumerating the notches, and adding six or seven, the number of 
years passed before the first year’s notch. I have counted more 
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than for,ty ‘notches on a tre'e, but one rarely sees them so old as 
that; and whfen they are forty-six years old, they are \vorth little as 
produce-bearing trees. I have said that at first the size of the bared 
surface, previous to the notching, is about ten inches square; but 
it gdts less-and .less as the notches come to the higher and narrower 
part of the trtmk, and I have seen old trees where not more than 
four inches square could be found. 

‘ It is somewhat remarkable that the notches are almost always on 
the aast and west sides of the tree, and very rarely on the north and 
south sides ; also, the first notch appears to be made in by far the. 
majority of instances on the east side. 

‘ Produce of One Tree. —As to the produce of one tree,' one may 
expect from a good tree a regular average of ten pounds or five sers 
per night (excluding the quiescent nights). The Colder and cl eater 
the weather, the more copious and rich the produce. In the begin¬ 
ning of November tapping is begun. In December and January the 
juice flows best, beginning sometimes as early as 3 p.m., and it 
dwindles, away as the warm days of March come. If the cultivator, 
begins too early, or carries on.too late, he will ,ose in quality and 
quantity as much as he will gain by extending the tapping season. 
Put high prices begin- in October, and I am afraid there are not 
many who can resist the temptation of running into market with their 
premature produce. During the whole of the tapping season the 
cultivalor keeps his grove perfectly clean and free from jungle, or 
even grass. 

‘Boiling. —So much, then, for the tapping: the next process is 
the boiling; and this every rayat does for himself, and usually within 
the limits of the grove.. Without boiling, the juice speedily ferments 
aj?d becomes useless;-but once boiled down into gur, it tnay be 
kept for very long periods. The juice is therefore boiled at once 
in jfirge pots placed on a perforated dome, beneath which a strong 
wood fire is kept burning, .the pared leaves of the trees being used 
among other fuel. The juice, which was at first brilliant and limpid, 
becomes now a dark brown, half-viscid, half-solid mass, whiclf is 
called*^«r (crude sugar); and when it is still warm, it is easily 
poured from the boiling pan into the earthenware pots in which it 
is ordinarily kept. 

‘ Produce of Crude Sugar. —As it takes from seven to ten sers 
of juice to produce one ser of gi/r or crude sugar, we can calculate 
the amount of gut which one good tree can produce? in a season. 
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We may count four and a .half months for the tapping seasdn, or about 
sixty-seven tapping nights. These, at five sers each* produce 335 
sers of juice, which will give about 40 sers or one ipaund of gur, tfie 
value of which at present rates is from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2/4. A bighd 
of grove containing a hundred trees will therefore produce from Rs. 
200 to Rs. 225 worth of gur, if all the trees are in good bearing. 

‘ It is not all kinds of pottery which will beqr the continuous hard 
firing 'required for boiling down the juice, and some potters have 
obtained ,a special reputation for the excellence of their war^g in 
this respect. The whole of the region about Chaugachhd and 
Kotchdndpur is supplied principally from a village, Bdghddngd, a 
little west of Jessor, where the clay seems to be of an unusually 
good quality. The southern part of the District, again, is supplied 
chiefly from Alaipur, a bdzfir near Khulna. 

1 The Refiners. —A cultivator, after boiling down his juice into 
gur, does not ordinarily do more ; but sells it to the refiners, who 
complete its manufacture into sugar. Near Kesabpur, however, 
a large number of peasants manufacture their own sugar, and 
afterwards sell it-to the exporters. There are also, ih almost all 
parts of the District, a class of refiners different from those who 
are refiners, and only refiners, by profession.. These are the larger 
husbandmen in the villages, many of whom combine commercial 
dealings with agriculture. They receive the gur from the small 
cultivators in their vicinity, and sometimes also purchase it in the 
adjacent hats or markets ; and after manufacturing what they thus 
purchase, they take their sugar to some exporting mart, and sell it 
there to the larger merchants. 

‘ These, however, are the outsiders in the sugar trade ; for by far 
the greater quantity of the sugar is manufactured by regular refiners, 
and it becomes necessary to describe how the gur finds Its way 
from the producers’ hands into theirs. 

‘ Their Method of Purchase. —Few of the sugar refiners pur¬ 
chase direct from the cultivators, for the small quantities which 
eakh man brings would render this inconvenient; there are conse¬ 
quently a number of middlemen established, called beptfyis, or 
daldls, who collect the produce from the growers, and sell it at a 
small profit to the refiners. They do it sometimes by giving 
advances to the peasants to aid them in their cultivation, getting 
the advances repaid in produce; but the growers are not, as a rule, 
dependent on such advances for their sugar cultivation, and the 
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greater number of bepdris simply make excursions round the 
country, buying up the gur from the villagers, apd brining it in to 
the merchants. 

‘ On market days also, another class of bepdris may be seen (some 
of whom have f very large business) linipg the roads by which the 
cultivators bring their produce to the hdt. They pick up the pots 
of gur by ones or twos from the smaller cultivators, and make a 
profit by selling them in bulk to the refiner. Peasants who have 
ext&isive cultivation sometimes bring in quantities large enough to 
be sold direct to refiners, but the greater bulk of the gur comes 
through the hands of intermediaries in the various methods just 
described. Of course, the earthen pot is transferred along with 
the gur that is in it; separation is, in fact, impossible, and the 
refiners have to smash the pots to get out the gur. Hence there is 
a great trade in pottery during the whole of the sugar season, for 
every cultivator must buyfor himself as many new pots as-he sells 
pots of gur. Those cultivators who bripg their own produce to the 
hdt always buy and take away with them the new pots they require. 

‘ Manufacture of Dhulua Sugar. —We nave now traced the 
gur into the hands of the refiners, and we shall now see what the 
process of manufacture is. But there are several methods of 
refining, and two or three sorts of sugar produced. We will take 
them in order, and describe first the method of manufacturing 
dhulud sugaf—that soft, moist, non-granular, powdery sugar, used 
chiefly .by natives, and especially in the manufacture of native 
sweetmeats. 

‘ The pots of gur received by the refiner are broken up, and the 
gur tumbled out into baskets which hold about a maund each, and 
are qbjjut fifteen inches deep. . The surface is beaten down so 
as to be pretty level, and the baskets are placed over open pans. 
Laft thus for eight days, the molasses passes, through the basket, 
dropping into the open pan benehth, and leaving the more solid 
part of the gur-^- namely, the sugar—in the basket. Gur is, in fact, 
a mixture of sugar and molasses, and the object of the refining is 
to drSin off the molasses, which gives the dark colour to the gur. 

‘ This eight days’ standing allows a great deal of the molasses 
to drop out, but not all of it; and to carry the process further, a 
certain river weed called sdoli, which grows freely in the Ivabadak, 
is placed in the baskets so as to rest on the top of the sugar. The 
effect of this weed is to keep up* a continual moisture; and this 
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moisture, descending through the sugar, carries the moiasses with 
it, leaving the sugar comparatively white and free from molassgs. 
After eight days’ exposure with s&old- leaves, about four inches on 
the surface of the mass will be found purified; and these four inches 
are cut off, and saold applied on the newly exposed surface. This 
and one other application will be sufficient to purify the whole 
mass. 

‘ The sugar thus collected is moist, and it is therefore put out to 
dry in the-sun, being first chopped up so as to prevent its casing. 
When dry, it is a fair, lumpy, raw sugar, and weighs about thirty 
per cent, of the original mass, the rest of the gur having passed off 
in molasses. Dishonest refiners can get more weight out of it by 
'diminishing the exposure under saold weed, so as to leave it only 
five or six days instead of eight. The molasses is less perfectly 
dliven out, and the sugar, therefore, weighs more. Of course it 
has also a deeper colour, but that is in a measure remedied by 
pounding under a dhenki. .There are also other dishonest means of 
increasing the weight j.for example, the floors of the refineries are 
sometimes a foot or more beneath the level'of the ground outside, 
the, difference representing the amount of dust which has been 
carefully swept up with the sugar when it is collected after drying. 
It is also very easy so to break the pots that fragments of them 
remain among the sugar. 

‘The Drqppings. —The “ first 'droppings” gathered in the open 
pans in the manner already described are rich in sugar, and are 
used, especially in the north-west, for mixing up with food. It 
entirely depends, therefore, upon the price offered for them for this 
purpose, whether they are sold "at once or reserved for a second 
process of sugar manufacture. In tills second process <*he firsfr 
droppings are first boiled, and then placed underground in large 
earthenware pots to cool. Unless thus boiled they would ferment; 
but after being boiled in this fashion, they, on cooling, form into a 
mass somewhat like gur , but not so rich. After this, the previous 
process is again gone through, and about ten per cent; more weight 
in sugar is obtained. The sugar is, however, coarser and dariker in 
colour than the first. 

* If the refiner is not very honest, and if he is sure of finding 
immediate sale, he wi^ use a much more speedy process. . Taking 
the cooled gur, he squeezes out the molasses by compressing the 
mass in a s^pk, and then, drying and breaking up the remainder, 
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he sells it.as sugar. It does not look very different from that 
prepared in <he more elaborate way, but it will soon ferment, and 
•hence the necessity of finding an immediate purchaser.' 

‘The remainder, after ail this sugar has been squeezed out, is 
molasses— child gur , as it is called. It forms a separate article of 
commerce, being exported to various places, as will be subsequently 
mentioned. 

‘ Manufacture of “ Par a” Sugar. —The sugar produced by-the 
method' above described is called dhulud —a soft yellowish sugar. 
It can never be clean, because it is clear, from the process used, that 
whatever impurity there 'may originally be in- the gur, or whatever 
impurity may creep into the sugar during its somewhat rough process 
of manufacture, must always appear in the finished article. Another 
objection to it is, that it tends slightly to liquefaction, and cannot 
therefore be kept for any considerable time. The paka sugar, 
whose manufacture I am now about to describe, is a much cleaner 
and more permanent article. It has also a granular structure, which 
the dhulud has not. The manufacture of it is more expensive than 
the other, and the .price of it when finished is “hunt Rs. 10, whereas 
dhulud costs only about Rs. 6 per maund. 

‘ In this process, the gur is first cast upon flat platforms, and as 
much of the molasses as then flows off is collected as first droppings. 
The rest is collected, put into sacks and squeezed, and a great deal 
of the molasses is thus separated out. The sugar which remains 
behind is then boiled with water in large open pans, and as it boils 
all scum is taken off. It is then strained and boiled a second time, 
and left to cool in flat basins. When cooled, it is already sugar of 
a rough sort, and sdold leaves are put over it, and it is left to drop. 
J'hS resylt is good white sugar; and should any remain at the bottom 
of the vessel stiH unrefined, it is again treated with saold. The first 
droppings, and the droppings under the sdold leaves, are collected, 
squeezed again in- the sacks, and from the sugar left behind a 
second small quantity of refined sugar is prepared in exactly the 
same way, by twice boiling. • The droppings from the sacks are 
child 'gur, and are? not used for further sugar manufacture. About 
thirty per cent, of the original .weight of the gur is turned out in 
the form of pure pdkd sugar. 

1 Kesabpur Method of Manufacture. Inhere is another method 
of manufacture peculiar to Kesabpur, and slightly differing from.that 
just described. The gur is first bailed in large open pots, and into 
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each potful is put a handful of bichh; it is then left to cool, and in 
doing so it coagulates, and is afterwards treated with mold leaf, ajd 
thus refined.’ The last droppings under the sdold leaf are'burnt’;' 
and this forms ’the bichh used in the manufacture, the effect of 
which is apparently to make one boiling do instead Of two. The 
droppings' from this first process are collected, boiled with bichh , 
and cooled as before; then squeezed in sacks, mixed with water, 
boiled to drive off the water, and after cooling, purified with sdold 
leaf. *The droppings now are exhausted molasses, or cliitd *gur. 
The produce in sugar is twenty-five or thirty per. cent, of the weight 
of the original gur. 

‘ English Process of Manufacture.— There remains to be 
described the English process of refinement used in the factories at 
Kotchandpur and Chaugdchhd. In this the raw material is mixed 
with a certain amount of water and boiled in open cisterns, the 
boiling being accomplished, not by fire, but by the introduction of 
steam. The lighter filth now floats to the surface and is skimmed 
off, while the boiling solution is made to flow away through blanket 
strainers into another cistern. After this, it is boiled to drive off 
the water. Now, if the mass were raised to boiling temperature, 
the result would be sugar, granular indeed in construction, but not 
differing in this respect from native pdkd sugar. . But if the water 
be driven off without raising the mass to boiling point, then we 
get the crisp and sparkling appearance which loaf sugar always 
has. Whether there is any difference in the substances, I do not 
know; but so long as people prefer what looks pleasant and nice, 
sugar of this sparkling appearance will command a higher price in 
the market. 

‘The object is attained by boiling in a vdcuum pan, t^at fs t» 
say, a large closed cistern, from which a powerful pump exhausts 
the vapour as it rises. The lower the atmospheric pressure on 
the surface of the liquid, the lower the temperature at which the 
ebullition takes place. The pump is therefore regulated so as to 
diminish the pressure on the surface to such a point that the mass 
will boil at about i6o° Fahrenheit; and the apparatus beinjf kept 
regulated to this point, all the water is driven off by boiling by 
means of introduced steam, without the temperature becoming 
higher than 160°. It out of place here to describe the mechanical 
devices for filling and keeping filled, and emptying, and watching 
and testing the liquid within the closed cistern, or for regulating the 
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supply of ifieat and the action of the pump, which is driven by 
stejun. It is ’sufficient to pass at once to the end of the vacuum 
pan stage, which lasts- eight hours, and to say that the mass in the 
pan is now run off into sugar-loaf moulds. It is already in a viscid 
state, and it is now left to cool in the moulds, which are placed up¬ 
side down, having a hole in their vertex, placed above a pot. The 
molasses by it's own weight drops out by this hole, and is caught in 
the earthenware pot beneath. 

‘ The last of the molasses is washed out in this way. The.upper¬ 
most inch of the sugar in the mould is scraped off, moistened, and 
put back. The moisture sinks through the mass, and with it the 
molasses. .This is done some three times, and then, the sugar 
having now been twelve days in the moulds, the purification is 
considered to be finished, and the loaves may be turned out of the 
moulds. If the raw material used was the gur as it comes from the 
cultivator, the result is a yellowish, sparkling loaf-sugar; but if 
native-refined dhalva sugar is the raw material used, then the loaf 
is of brilliantly white sugar. The process used at Cossipur, near 
Calcutta, is similar to that last described. The principal difference 
consists in this, that the sugar is at one stage additionally purified 
by being passed through animal charcoal, and that the molasses, 
instead of being allowed to drop out by its pwn gravity from the 
moulds, is whirled out by the application of centrifugal force. 

‘The Sugar Market. —Although sugar is manufactured to some 
extent all over the District, the principal sugar country is the western 
part, which may be considered as included between these places— 
Kotchdndpur, Chaugichhd, Jhingergdchha, Trimohini, Kesabpur, 
Jessor, and Khajurd; and these are the principal marts for its 
pfoduct'^n and export. There are two chief places to which ex¬ 
port is"made—Calcutta and Nalchiti. Nalchiti is a place of great 
commercial importance in Bdkarganj, a sort of central station for 
the commerce of the eastern Districts. The demand there is for 
dhulud sugar, as it is for local consumption ; and except from.Kot- 
chdndpur itself, almost all the dhulud. sugar produced in the District 
finds its way to Nalchiti, or Jhdlakdti, which is near it. Kotchdndpur 
also sends a good deal of dhulud sugar there, but most of its pro¬ 
duce goes to supply the local demand in Calcutta, as it is favourably 
situated for land carriage to Calcutta. Cabpitta has in fact two- 
demands, natnely, a demand for dhulua sugar for consumption in 
Calcutta and other places whither if sends the sugar; and a demand 
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for pdkd sugar for export to Europe and other places. This last 
demand is met by Kesabpur, and by most of the other places^ in 
the southern half of the District. The former demand is, as stated, 
already met by Kotchdndpur. 

‘ The distribution of manufacture and export may therefore be 
shortly stated thus :—In the northern half of the sugar tract, dhulud 
sugar is manufactured for native consumption, and.sent either to 
Calcutta or to the eastern Districts. In the southern half there 
are two manufactures:. dhulud is manufactured by the peassmtry, 
and is brought up and exported to Nalchiti and the eastern Districts; 
and pdkd sugar is manufactured by professional refiners and exported 
to Calcutta. . , 

‘ State and Prospects of the Trade. —The demand for dhulud 
sugar increases every day, especially the demand from the eastern Dis¬ 
tricts ; while the demand for pdkd sugar is decreasing. The increase 
of the former results from the increasing prosperity of the people, 
and the decrease of the latter is due to causes connected with the 
European market, for which most of the pdkd sugar sent down to 
Calcutta 'is intended. In the European trade there’ are, of course, 
several competitors with Calcutta. Mauritius especially is a. close 
rival of Calcutta; and as the Mauritius cultivation is now extending 
and prospering, and., as it has greater facilities for entering’ the 
European market than Calcutta, it necessarily results that exports 
from Calcutta are diminishing. 

* The sugar trade is therefore less progressive in the southern half 
of the Jessor sugar tract, whence the export is chiefly to Calcutta, 
than in the northern half. Both at. Trimohini and at Kesabpur 
there have been a large number of refineries closed. As for Kesab¬ 
pur, the number of refineries has decreased in five years frgpi aboyt 
120 to 40 or 50. Trimohini has for a long time been overshadowed 
by Kesabpur, being hardly more than an out-station of Kesabpur : 
it had some ten or twelve refineries about five years ago, and now 
it has not one. It must be remembered, however, that Kesabpur 
and Trimohini used to be not only refining, but also purchasing 
stations. I have stated that about these places a large nuiftber of 
the husbandmen manufacture the sugar they produce; and as the 
sugar they make is all sold to merchants who have agencies at these 
.places, 'it follows tha£ a very large amount of sugar trade goes on 
apart from the refineries. 

‘ While Kesabpur and the region near it have suffered especially 
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from this catse, there is another cause for the decrease of the sugar 
trade, which 1ms influenced equally every, one of the sugar marts, 
the*northem as well as the southern. A short time after European 
enterprise gave the first stimulus to the cultivation of the date, the 
native merchants began to step in and take away from the European 
manufacturers the fruits of their labour. The demand for native 
refined sugar was greater than for the first-rate sugar manufactured 
by European means ; and the consequence was, that the native mer¬ 
chants appropriated the trade to the exclusion of the English. But 
they came in too great a rush, and competed too keenly with each 
other for the produce. Since a date tree takes seven years to grow 
so as to produce gur , the demand cannot in.this case produce supply 
till after the lapse of some time. The price of raw material rose, 
the merchants’ profits became more limited; and the consequence 
was, that a slight depression in the trade had the result of driving 
away many traders from it. The husbandmen meantime profited 
largely by these high prices, and there has been of recent years a 
great extension of cultivation. This will'tend to reduce the price of 
gur, and to give the traders a larger share of the profit; and it* as is 
most likely, the increase of demand from the eastern Districts keeps 
pace with the increase of production, the sugar trade will soon 
recover from its present depression, and extend even more widely 
than it did before. 

‘The Cultivators. — It should be noticed that the depression has 
been of such a nature, that while it affects the merchants and refiners 
engaged in sugar traffic, it hardly, if at all, affects the cultivators. 
They have all along got high prices for their gur, and have prospered 
so much that, as already mentioned, new groves are starting up in 
ay directions. Similarly, near Kesabpur and Trimohinf, the many 
cultivators who manufacture their own dhulua sugar have never felt 
thejnfluence of the evil season that has caused so many merchants 
to withdraw from the trade. The demand from Nalchitf for the 
dhulud sugar has never fallen oft, as has that for pakd sugar from 
Calcutta; and thus the cultivators’ manufacture has never diminislfed 
as the*merchants’ has. It is thus that the apparent paradox is 
explained, that while the sugar trade, so far as regards the culti¬ 
vators, is in a most flourishing state, it is, as regards the merchants, 
in a somewhat depressed condition. 

‘ Description of a Sugar Mart. —What I call depression is, of 
course, only comparatively so; for there can be few busier scenes 
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than such places at Kotchdndpur or Kesabpur display during, the 
sugar season. For four .or five months, the producfe is every day 
seen pouring in from every direction. At Kotchdndpur alonfe, two or 
three thousand maunds is the daily supply of gur, and at Kesabpur 
probably about one thousand. Carts laden with jars, cultivators 
bringing in their own gur, fill the streets; the shops of the beparis 
are crowded with sellers, and the business of weighing and receiving 
goes on without intermission. Larger transactions are going on at 
the doors of the refineries, where carts, full laden, stand to deliver 
their cargoes to the refiner. -At Kotchdndpur this occurs every day, 
more or less, though on the regular market days there is more 
business done than on. others. At Kesabpur also there is a daily 
market, but at the other places the supplies are mostly timed so as 
to reach on the market day. 

‘ Let us enter a refinery,—a large open square, shut in with a fence, 
and having sheds on one or two sides.of it, where part of the work, 
and specially the storing, is done. If it is a refinery of pdkd sugar, 
we find several furnaces within the yard, and men busy at each, 
keeping up the fire, or skimming the pots, or preparing them.. If 
it is dhulud sugar, we see many rows of baskets, with the sugar, 
covered with sdo/d leaf, standing to drop ; rows of earthen pots, with 
gur, or sugar, or molasses, according to the stage of manufacture, 
are seen on all sides; and in the same open yard all the different 
processes are at the same time going on. 

‘ The manufacturing season extends from the middle of December 
to the middle of May. In December, the merchants and the refiners 
all congregate at the sugar towns, and in May they finish their work 
and go home. Compared with their state during these five months, 
the appearance of such places at Kotchdndpur and Kesabpur during 
the rest of the year is almost that of a deserted town. \'he re¬ 
fineries are shut up'; no gur is coming in ; nothing is going, on. 
Many of the manufacturers belong to Sdntipur in Nadiya, and while 
they have their chief refineries in Kotchdndpur or some other place, 
htfve also smaller ones in Sdntipur. Whether the Sdntipur factories 
derive any part of their raw produce from that part of the country, 
I do not know; but no inconsiderable quantity of gur is taken 
aefoss from Kotchdndpur, Jhingergdchhd, and Jddabpur t <5 Sdntipur, 
for manufacture there. The merchants- of Kesabpur and! Trimohini 
have their connectibn rather with Calcutta than with Sdntipur and 
places in Nadiyd. Kotchdndp&r has, from its prominence, suffered 
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more from tfie competition of the merchants than most other places, 
arid it has got father a bad name for the quality of its sugar. During 
tha? competition very .many dishonest practices were introduced, 
some of which I have described before. The misfortune of such 
practices in this trade is, that as manufacturers have no distin¬ 
guishing marks for their own sugar as indigo planters have for their 
indigo, a few dishonest men can cause a bad name to adhere to all 
the produce of the locality, and even honest men will find some 
difficulty in disposing of their wares. So much was this felt, that 
part of the gur, which otherwise would have been manufactured in 
KotcMndpur, was taken over to Santipur and manufactured there. 
Nay, in some cases the same persons who ‘manufactured dishonest 
sugar in Kotchdndpur manufactured honest sugar in Santipur. 

‘ It remains to give a view in detail of the chief sugar marts, so as 
to note matters which in our general survey have not found a place. 

I note first those places which are within what I call the chief sugar 
tract. 

‘ KotcHandpur is by far the largest of the sugar marts, as both it 
and the adjacent village, Sulaimanpur, are co\<1ed with refifieiies. 
Of the sugar manufactured, most goes to Calcutta, but about a 
quarter or a third goes to Nalchiti and Jhrilakatf in Bakarganj. The 
proportion of the latter is steadily increasing. From. Kotchandpur 
to Calcutta there are two routes, by water and by land. The bulk 
appears to go by land to the Krishnaganj and" Rimnagar Stations of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway, going by it to Calcutta. The same 
carts that take away the sugar frequently collect gur to bring back 
with them. The amount of sugar manufactured in and near 
Kotchdndpur in each year must be near a hundred thousand 
qjaunds, ) worth about six lakhs of rupees. It is perhaps about a 
quartdF of the whole sugar manufacture of the District. The 
principal merchants are Bangsi Badan, called Sadhu Khan by title, 
and Guru Dris Bribu, a great brassware manufacturer of Nadiyri. 
Bangsf Badan, now an old man, is, I believe, one of those men who, 
starting from a very small capital, become, by the applicatioif of 
extraordinary business qualifications, leading merchants in their 
country. • He has several refineries all over the District, and an 
agency in Calcutta. 

‘ ChauCachha is, like Kotchdndpur, on the*bank of the Kabadak 
river. TJie pakd sugar is manufactured here {is well as the dhulud. 
The refiners are chiefly residents Of the place.' Of the exports I 
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have not obtained very much information, but apparently it i s not 
very different from KotcMndpur. Part of the export goes by rivfer, 
and part across country to Krishnaganj railway station. So far as 
sugar goes, the place has been made by the factory erected here by 
Messrs. Gladstone, Wyllie, & Co.,—a factory capable, I believe, of 
ttlming out a thousand maunds of sugar in one day, but which has 
not been worked for years. This factory cultivated the date very 
extensively, and Chaugdchhd is now surrounded by forests of date 
trees. -Gur, I am told, might have been bought at one Ind * pot 
when the factory 'first came, a quarter of a century singe, while now 
a pot is worth six or seven dnds. The proprietors’ revenue was then 
Rs. 118 from the whole bdzar (probably about Rs. 5 per bighd), and 
it is now Rs. 40 per bighd. 

‘ Jhingergachha, still farther south, is rather a place for the pur¬ 
chase of gur than for the manufacture of sugar. There are three or 
four refineries in the place, but the greater part of the produce 
brought to market is bought up by bepdris , who take it across to 
Sdntijour for manufacture there. This part of the District is, in 
fact, the part most accessible to Santipur, being on the imperial 
road. 

‘ Jadabpur is a little to the west of Jhingergdchhd, and, like it, 
supplies gur to the Santipur refiners rather than for local manufac¬ 
tures. It is simply a large gur market, whither twice a .week—that 
is, on Mondays and Fridays—the sellers bring their gur from all the 
places round about, and the bepdris come to meet them, purchase 
the produce, and carry it off to Santipur. 

‘Kesabpur. —The business here consists in purchasinghome-made 
dkulud and in refining pdkd sugar, most of the former going to the 
eastern Districts, but .partly also to Calcutta, and almost all tlje 
latter going to the Calcutta market. The purchasers are, air the 
most part, agents of Calcutta firms, and give their name to the chief 
street in Kesabpur, “ Calcutta-pati.” The export is either by the 
river from Kesabpur itself, or by cart to Trimohini, and thence to 
Calcutta by river. There is a very large pottery manufacture at 
Kesabpur, the pottery being required for the sugar manufacture. 
Kesabpur has one advantage over the;other places in the sugar' 
tract-, in its proximity to the Sundarbans. The river Bhadrd leads 
from it straight dowfi towards the forest, and by this fiver large 
cargoes of firewood tire brought up to be used in the manufacture 
of the sugar. It is probably to'this circumstance that it owes its 
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prominence as a sugar manufacturing place, for' it is the second 
largest in the District. 

p TrimohiHi is now a sort of out-station of Kesabpur; for most 
of the merchants who have agencies here, have.agencies also in 
Kesabpur. It is entirely a place for the purchase of sugar, and 
not for its manufacture; the dhulud sugar manufactured by the 
husbandmen, and at the village factories round about, and also 
the sugar manufactured in and near Jhingergdchhd, are bought up 
here«and exported to Calcutta and other places by river. 

‘ Tala,, farther south, is another large sugar mart, also closely 
connected with Kesabpur. 

‘ Manirampur has two or three factories, but which do little more 
than supply local consumption. 

‘Khajura is a place of a very large sugar trade, its name being 
derived from that of the date tree {khdjur). I have not visited it, 
and cannot give details of its manufacture, but I believe I may say 
that its export trade goes to Nalchiti and Bdkarganj. 

‘ Kaliganj is farther up on the same river, and is only eight miles 
from Kotchdndpur. Most of the .sugar whicu is exported from 
Kotchdndpur to Nalchiti . is brought here to be shipped. Kaliganj 
is not itself a large manufacturing place, but there are several 
refineries scattered in the villages round about it ; for example, in 
Singhia, Fardshpur, and others. The sugar manufactured is almost 
all exported to Nalchiti and Jhalakdti. 

‘ I hake now enumerated all the marts which lie within the sugar 
tract proper, except one or two in the vicinity of Jessor itself, such 
as Rdjdhdt, Rdpdid) and Basantid. These places and Ndrikelbdrid 
I have not had an Opportunity to examine, but I believe 1 may state 
t|iat their exports go to Nalchiti and Jhdlakati. 

‘ A 5 ew of the manufacturing places on the outside of the sugar 
traft remain to be noticed. There is, first, the line of the road 
between Jhanidah and Mdgurd, which passes through a date-produc¬ 
ing region. There are not any regular sugar-refining towns here, as 
the refineries are small ones scattered and isolated. IchdkddJ, a 
town apon the road at a distance of four miles from Mdgurd, is the 
principal place where the gur is sold.’ The cultivators bring it there 
in considerable quantities upon the market days, 1 uesdays and 
Fridays, jfnd sell it to the reiiners. Part of the gur here produced 
is also carried farther east to Binodpur, six rtiles east of Mdgurd, 
where there are one or two refineries established for the manufacture 
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of the gur, not very abundant, which grows about theseparts. The 
export is almost entirely to Nalchiti. Still .farther east is Muham- 
madpur, where a little sugar is refined. The produce here is tfsry 
scanty, but what is manufactured goes to Nalchiti. 

‘ The Nardl Subdivision lies for the most part on a very low level, 
and is. devoid of that high ground which is essential for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the date. But at Lohdgard there is some sugar manufacture, 
though of an abnormal sort. A few date trees grow near Lohdgard, 
but on land so low that they produce no juice, and it is*not,from 
its vicinity that Lohdgard derives its gur. But the sugar tract proper 
is, as we shall afterwards see, deficient in rice cultivation; and as 
Lolidgard, a low region, has some rice -to spare, it sends a little, 
laden in s^iips, to Khdjurd and other places. The ships, which go 
laden with rice, bring back cargoes oi gur, and it is thus that the 
small amount of raw material required for the manufacture at 
Lohdgard is supplied. The sugar manufactured in Lohdgard is 
mostly pdka sugar, and its export is principally to Calcutta; but 
some also goes to Bdkarganj. 

.‘ W*e have another instance of this reciprocity between the sugar 
trade and the rice trade ; for large quantities of rice pour up the 
Bhairab river, conveying the rice from the great cultivating regions 
in the south to Ndopdrd, Basantia, and Khdjurd, the inlets on the 
eastern side into the sugar tract. From these places, but especially 
from Basantia and Ndopdrd, the ships carry down gur to be manu¬ 
factured into sugar at Daulatpur, Senhdtl, Khulnd, and Fakirhdt. 
Near Fakirhdt there is some high land, producing date trees, but for 
the most part it is dependent for its supply of raw material upon the 
cultivation farther north. The places just - mentioned, and also 
Phultald (which is on the border land between the rice country and 
the sugar country, and can supply its own material for manufacture), 
produce for the most part pakd sugar. This is 1 a natural conse¬ 
quence of their proximity to the Sundarban supply of firewood. 
Their export is chiefly, to Calcutta. 

'Interchange or Sugar and JiiCE. —I have already given in¬ 
stances of reciprocity of rice import and sugar export, but the 
principle extends further than I have - stated. Throughout the 
.Delta there is a general westward movement of rice. Calcutta 
attracts most of the rice grown in the Jessor Sundarbans, vmd leaves 
the riceless Districts'-in Jessor to be supplied from Bdkarganj. AH 
over the sugar tract the cultivation of rice is very deficient, and rice 
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pours in from Nalchiti all over Mdgurd and the south of Jhanidah, 
an<J the headquarters Subdivision. The ships that come laden with 
rice, therefore, take back with them to Nalchiti cargoes of sugar. 
So also, rice imported by the Kabadak from the south, and through 
Jhingergdchhd, Chaugdchhd, and Kotchdndpur, is spread over the 
western part of the District; and the ships engaged in this import 
can carry away the sugar to the tracts whence they have come. 
From Calcutta itself the principal import is salt, and the salt ships 
are cftnployed in carryirig back sugar to Calcutta. 

‘ Exporters. —It remains to mention a few facts, which should 
probably have found a place elsewhere. First, as to the refiners. 
Professional refiners are for the most part themselves exporters ; 
that is to say, those who buy sugar to refine it in large refineries, 
scarcely ever sell it to other merchants to export.' In fact, they 
frequently combine with their refining trade the trade of purchasing 
from the smaller or village refiners for export. This latter, however, 
is also a separate trade ; and, especially at Kesabpur and Trimohini, 
there are merchants who, thepiselves doing not? : ng in the viay of 
refining, purchase sugar locally refined, and export it to Calcutta or 
to Nalchiti. Most of these are agents of Calcutta or Nalchiti firms. 
In fact, according to the native system of trade, it will be found that 
the same firms, or firms haying in part at least the same partners, 
have establishments at many places, arid carry on business at each 
place through different partners or agents. Bangsi Badan Sadhu 
Khdn, for example, has refineries at all the large sugar marts, and 
has, besides that, a branch in Calcutta to receive and dispose of the 
sugar which he exports thither. 

‘ Chita or Refuse Gur. —I have not yet said what becomes of 
tl|£ chita gur, the refuse of the sugar-refining process. It is to a very 
small extent locally used for mixing up with tobacco to be smoked. 
By fer the bulk of it is, however, exported to Calcutta, Nalchiti, and 
Sirdjganj; but what ultimately becomes of it I do not know. An 
attempt has been made once or twice to utilize it by distilling it inio 
rum at Tdhirpur, where an old sugar factory was converted into a 
rum distillery. ' The first attempts failed to produce any sufficient 
commercial return, and I do not know how the present attempt is 
prospering. 

‘ Sugar 'Trade a Source or Wealth.— From what I have said, 
it will be readily understood how great a source of wealth .to the 
District lies in the sugar trade. The * cultivation involves little 
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labour, and it gives a productive return; and the manuiacture also 
is such that many of the cultivating class can, and do, engage irj it. 
I have roughly estimated the out-turn of the District at about four 
ldkhs of maunds, worth twenty-five or thirty Mkhs of rupees; and 1 
conclude from independent sources that this estimate is not far 
above' the truth. In the Certificate Tax year, the sugar refiners 
were taxed upon an income of Rs. 324,000 ; and this excluded some 
of the largest firms (who were taxed in Calcutta), and all,the small 
home refineries which fell under Rs. 500 profit. The whole trSding 
profit distributed among the husbandman and professional trader 
amounts, I am pretty sure, to at least six or seven Ukhs of rupees; 
and there is throughout the sugar tract an air of substantiality and 
comfort about the peasants and their homesteads, which testifies to 
the advantages they derive from engaging in sugar cultivation.’ 
With these words Mr Westland concludes his report on the date 
sugar of Jessor, which has occupied the preceding eighteen pages. 

Cane Sugar. —Sugar is also manufactured by expressing the juice 
of tha cane ; but, as before stated, the manufacture is not carried on 
to a very large extent, in consequence of the greater expense. The 
process of manufacture is thus described in Colonel J. E. Gastrell's 
Revenue Survey Report:—‘ The mill in common use ordinarily 
consists of two endless, coarse-threaded, wooden screws of about 
eight to ten inches diameter, set vertically in two horizontal cross 
pieces, and firmly fixed to two uprights, which are let well into the 
ground. These screws have their threads cut right and left, and 
play into each other. They are made of any hard, close-grained 
wood, tamarind being preferred. To the upper end of one of the 
screws, which projects above the horizontal bar, a long pole is 
attached, to which the bullocks that turn the mill are yoked. T^ie 
cane is -generally passed twice through the mill before being cast 
aside to dry for fuel. The expressed juice is received in a basin 
formed for the purpose below the screws. I was unable to pro- 
cyre any satisfactory returns of the expenses and profits of this 
cultivation.’ 

Indigo. — I have already treated of this crop as an article of cul¬ 
tivation ; but the dye must also be considered as one of the chief 
manufactures of the District. Until lately it held the next important 
place to sugar in the external commerce of J essor. The fftst mention 
of indigo as a manufacture of the District refers to 1795, when a Mr. 
Bond, ‘ a free merchant uirder covenant with the Court of Directors,’ 
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erected a. factory at Rfipdil In 1796, a Mr. Tuft obtained permis¬ 
sion to start iltdigo works in MahmiidshdhL In x8oo, a Mr. Taylor 
is mentioned as the owner of factories; and in 1801, Mr. Anderson, 
the Civil Surgeon, erected works at Bdrandi and Nilganj, both on 
the outskirts of the station, and at Daulatpur. In 1811, Jessor and 
Dacca axe stated to be crowded with indigo factories; and in conse¬ 
quence of frequent disputes and jealousies,' the Collector recom¬ 
mended |hat in future no new factory should be established within 
ten fniles of an old one. I have endeavoured to give an adequate 
description of the mode of cultivation and manufacture in my 
Account of Nadiyi District (which see), and the process is the same 
in Jessor. The following is condensed from the figures supplied by 
the Revenue Survey; vide Colonel J. E. Gastrell’s Report, 1868. It 
refers to a period of 12 or 13 years ago, and shows the state of the 
indigo trade in Jessor at a time anterior to that at which I take up 
the question in Nadiyd. 

As stated on a previous page, there are two seasons for sowing 
indigo: the autumn sowing, which takes place about October, at 
the end of the rainy season; and the spring sowing, just before the 
hot weather. The autumn crop is usually cultivated on low alluvial 
lands, or sandbanks in and along the larger rivers, the seed being 
sown as soon as the waters have receded sufficiently to permit the 
soil being loosely turned up for the purpose. In some cases the 
seed is simply scattered over the still damp ground, without any 
ploughing at all. The crop is generally ready for cutting in May or 
June, before the lands on which it is sown are again submerged by 
the rising waters; and an early or unexpected rise of the rivers is 
fatal to the crop. The time of spring sowing depends entirely on 
$ie advent of a good rainfall, sufficient to cool the ground, and 
admif of its being ploughed, harrowed, and sown. This crop is 
usually planted on higher land than the October crop. If rain 
takes place in February, and alternate sunny and showery weather 
follows, the indigo may be cut in June, and worked up together with 
the autumn crop sown the previous October. But it rarely happens 
that afgood rainfall occurs before the end of March or the beginning 
of April, and sometimes not until the end of April. When this is the 
case, it is impossible to expect the full-grown ^ plant until long after 
the periodical rains have set n, and the weather has become very 
uncertain. As fine weather is required by the planter for cutting his 
crop, and a continuation of it to beat it out in his vats, the chances 
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in this respect are in favour of the October plant; but, oft the other 
hand, the produce of this latter is said to be neither so Urge, so good) 
'nor so valuable as that of the spring plant, and hence the preference 
shown for the latter, in spite of the very precarious nature of the crop. 

The Revenue Surveyor reports the average produce of indigo 
plant per acre at about twenty-seven bundles, each measuring six 
feet in circumference. ‘ The indigo in these bundles is packed in 
double lengths, placed stems outwards and leaf inwards, exactly as 
though two sheaves of corn were made into one, with the ears tunned 
inwards. The money value per acre of this plant to the cultivator 
Varies from Rs. 6/x 2 to Rs. 3/6, according to the rate at which he was 
bound to deliver it to the factory, at from four to eight bundles per 
rupee. Most of the large factories latterly gave the higher price, or 
one rupee for four bundles.’ But it must be remembered that these 
prices refer to a period ab'out twelve years ago. The average yearly 
produce of Jessor indigo, as given by Colonel Gastrellfrom informa¬ 
tion furnished by Messrs R. Thomas & Co., indigo brokers, Calcutta, 
forthe ten years 1849-30—1858-59, was 10,791 maunds, or 7900 
hundredweights; the best out-turn being 16,818 maunds in 1849-50, 
and the poorest 6885 maunds in 1855-56. This average out-turn 
would show an area of about 103 square miles in Jessor under 
indigo cultivation. Indigo cultivation has much fallen off of late 
years. In 1870 the area under this crop was estimated by Mr. 
Collector Westland to be 54,000 acres, or 84J square miles, and in 
1772-73 it was returned-at 31,333 acres, or 49 square miles. For 
the causes of this decline, see my Account of Nadiy£ District. 

The Minor Manufactures of the District are pottery, which, as 
before stated, is required in sugar-making; and brass-work. Both 
these branches of industry have Ijeen referred to at previous pages^ 
and the brass manufacture is also noticed in my Account of Nftdiyi 
District. 

Extinct Manufactures.— -Of the extinct manufactures of Jessor, 
salt-making stands first. I condense the following account from 
Mr* Westland’s Report:—In 1781, the Salt Department operated in 
Jessor, and exercised an almost independent jurisdiction throughout 
the south of the District. Its headquarters were at Khulnd; and 
here Mr. Ewart, the local Chief, had two or three Assistants and a 
large body of subordinates, including a small military force. t The salt 
officials had established themselves in the District before the exist¬ 
ence of any Civil Court; and whfen a judge arrived, without instruc- 
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tions as to his relations with the salt authorities, frequent collisions 
t<g>k place. *The plan followed in the salt manufacture was, that 
the Government Salt Agent contracted with certain middlemen, 
called malangis , for the engagement of people as salt-boilers, or 
maihdnddrs. The malangis received large advances from the Salt 
Agent, and in their turn made advances to the maihdnddrs, who 
engaged to proceed to specified places far south in the Sundarbans, 
where tfcey gave their personal labour in the manufacture of salt. 
Buf in most cases, the maihanddrs had to be impressed and com¬ 
pelled by force to take the advances ; and the malangis were vested 
with certain powers to enable them to drive the maihanddrs to work, 
and to recover the advances which they had forced upon them. 
These powers the malangis cruelly abused. They insisted on receiv¬ 
ing back jQ 2 for every 8s. which they had advanced; and when the 
Judge, Mr. Henckell, came to the District, the maihanddrs os forced 
labourers appealed to him for protection. The Government Salt 
Agent resented interference on the part of the Judge; and Mr. 
Westland relates several cases of open war between the Judge’s 
bailiffs and the salt subordinates, with instanc.es of gross oppression 
perpetrated by salt officials on the maihanddrs. In December 1788, 
however. Lord Cornwallis issued rules for the Salt Department, con¬ 
taining all the elements of reform which Mr. Henckell had previously 
proposed. The salt-boilers were to be free to engage or not as they 
liked, and the Salt Agent was made their protector instead of their 
slave-driver. All advances, whenever possible, were to be given to 
them direct, as oppression was found to be generally due to the 
middlemen. These proceedings, being an implied condemnation 
of the Salt Department, were not well received by the salt officers, 
but the change was at length effected. 

T^ie Cloth Manufactures of the District are inconsiderable, 
and only supply the local demand for coarser sorts. The Collector 
states that of late years a hand machine for weaving has been 
imported from Calcutta, and has met with general adoption, as it 
doubles the results of the weaver’s work. 

The Condition of the Manufacturing Classes is reported to 
be highly prosperous. They have not the expenses of educated 
persons of the middle class, w'hile they earn high wages. Their 
wages, t>r rather profits, vary much in individual cases; but the 
Collector estimates the average earnings of well-skilled craftsmen, 
gold-workers, etc., to be from j£t, ios. to £ 2 , 10s. per month. 
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The people generally carry on their manufactures in their own 
houses, and the system of advancing money for manufacturing pur¬ 
poses does not prevail to any large extent. 

Commerce. —The exports of the District are chiefly sugar, both 
dhidud (moist, reddish, and half refined) and pdkd (white and 
granular). Indigo, rice, pulses, oil, and Sundarban products, such 
as timber, honey, shells, etc., also form important articles of external 
trade. The imports are chiefly salt, English goods, and clot]j. Rice 
for exportation is principally, obtained from the reclaimed lands in 
the Sundarbans, to which many agricultural labourers yearly resort 
at sowing and harvest time. They build no permanent huts, and 
return when the work is done for the season. The chief rice mart is 
Chdndkhdli, from which the grain goes northwards by the Kabadak 
and the Bhadra. A great deal of rice is imported into the District 
from Nalchiti in Bdkarganj, to supply the marts of PhultaM, Ndopdra, 
Khdjurd, Kdliganj, and Basantid, situated in the sugar tract, where 
rice is not grown to any considerable extent. Cloth is imported 
from Bqdlmdri hat, sixteen miles north of'Lakshmipasa, and situated 
in Faridpur District; to which mart many Muhammadans of the 
Faraizi sect, weavers by trade ( jolds ), bring their cloth for sale, 
whence it is exported to Lakshmipdsd. Mr. Westland states that at 
this market, during the Durgdpdjd, £500 worth of cloth is some¬ 
times sold in one day. Salt is chiefly imported from Calcutta, and 
the salt boats get return cargoes of sugar to Calcutta. The exten¬ 
sion of local commerce under British rule may be inferred from the 
fact that, while the police tax of 1795 assessed the trading capital of 
the District at ,£89,000, the certificate tax of 1868 estimated the 
trading profit of the District at ,£320,000. 

In 1790 (I again condense from Mr. Westland’s Report), th^ 
principal trading places were Kasbd, or Jessor town, Murali, Sen’s 
Bdzdr, Fakirhat, Kesabpur, Kachud, Manoharganj, Khulnd, Tdla, 
Kdlfganj, Inchdkddd, Jhanidah, Gopdlpur, and Salkopd; all of which, 
with the exception of Murali, are still places of local trade. In 
1793, when the police tax was levied, Sdhibganj, Fakirhdt, Kdlfganj, 
Jhanidah, Kesabpur, Sen’s Bdzdr, Manoharganj, Murali, Tdld? and 
Khdjurd, are mentioned in this order with reference to their pro¬ 
ductiveness as seats 0 ( f trade. Sdhibganj and Manoharganj are 
quarters of the town of Jessor. In 1794, Alfnagar (now Ndopdrd 
on the Bhairab), Kurfidrganj, Fakirhdt, Chdndkhdli, and Henckell- 
ganj, and a few others, are mentioned as the principal places where 
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grain The first two we Will considerable markets,’ 

ihoggfi not I nt grain; the others are Sundarban markets, where 
traffic in grain had thus early developed itself. ChdndkhdU and 
Henckeliganj were in fact established by Mr.' Henckell, who, on 
the ** AjatT 1784, submitted to the Board his scheme for the re¬ 
clamation of the Sundafbans. Henckellganj is generally corrupted 
into * Hingalganj,’ -and the Survey maps have thus effaced the local 
history ^hich the name contained. In 1815, Jessor, Mirzdnagar, 
FaMrhit, and Ghaturdbdrid (now unknown), are mentioned *as the 
four most considerable places in the District; and about the same 
time, KetcMndpur, now the greatest commercial centre, is men¬ 
tioned as ‘a place where a thdnd (or police station) is established,— 
in appearance a town of some importance and magnitude, about ten 
kos from Nalddngd.’* 

Ancient Trade of the District.— In 1791, the Collector, 
•according to Mr. Westland, estimated the paddy produce of 
the District at 900,000 maunds, or 658,928 hundredweights, 
‘of which half was exported westward. Besides this, 150,000 
maunds, or 109,821 hundredweights, passed through the Dis¬ 
trict from Bdkarganj, and the trade is still in the same direc¬ 
tion. 0 ? Kaldi and Musuri, also, considerable exports were then, 
as now, made to Calcutta. Cocoa-nuts were then, as now, 
largely cultivated in the south of the District, and a large quantity 
was exported. • Betel-nuts also were a characteristic trade, being 
exported from the Southern Pargands as they are now. Tobacco 
appears to have been exported in much larger quantities than now. 
Thirty thousand maunds '(or say 22,000 cwt.) are stated to have 
been grown in the north-west part of the District; and of these, ten 
JJiousand maunds, or 7321 cwt., were exported to Calcutta.’ Of 
cottdh, the production of which is at present extremely limited, 
2400 maunds, dr 1757 cwt., were produced in 1789, besides 3600 
mautjds, or 2636 cwt., which were imported for local manufacture. 
‘A very Small quantity of thread was also imported, in i 79 I > from 
‘Bhiishnd, for the weavers in Jessor. From all this, 148,100 pieces 
Of cltfth were yearly manufactured. The cotton was purchased 
from the cultivators, and then it was cleaned. After that it was 
spun by women for weaving; one very fine sort being spun, not on 
wheel, *but on a wire by the fingers. Sugar, which is now so im¬ 
portant a manufacture, distinguished Jessor in those days also; and 
it is mentioned as one 1 of the qvils of the inundation of 1787* that 
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A would diminish die date sugar manufacture. In tfgki tb©-sugar 
produce was pat down at twenty thousand maunds, dr 14^4$ cr^fc, 
of which half was exported to Calcutta j ’the greater past of 
was date .sugar.’ > The cultivation of indigo as a product of the 
Disfrict was, as‘ already stated, only commenced in 1795. Sl»ve- 
trading seems to have been carried on in Jessor during die last 
century, and it was necessary for the Government, in 1789, to publicly 
prohibit the exportation of natives as slaves. Mr. Westlapd States 
that this appears to have been a regular business. In olden tifbes, 
the whole of the District trade went by water. In 1794, the Collector 
says that there were not one hundred carts in the entire‘District; 
and in 1810, only six were procurable in its capital tpwn. 

The District Trade is now chiefly carried on by permanent 
maikets, the most important of which I have noticed at previous pages. 
A considerable traffic, however, is- conducted at fairs and religious 
gatherings, the most numerously attended of which are as follow • 
Trimohini, Kapilmum, Balrdmpur, Bodkhdnd, Chitalmdri, Mahes- 
warkund, Mornellganj, Mugid, Kardpdrd, and Badal; nearly all of 
which fairs occur in the month of March. A further account of 
them will be given at a subsequent page, with reference to the 
sanitary aspects of such gatherings. In the opinion of the Collected 1 , 
the exports greatly exceed the imports in value, and the balance of 
trade is in favour of the District. 

Capital and Interest, —A great deal of the specie which 
accrues from this activity of the export trade finds its way back to 
Calcutta, in the shape of remittances to absentee landlords. Never¬ 
theless accumulations of com are going olli, and much of it is merely 
hoarded. The principal use to which business savings are put-is 
usury. When lent at interest to traders, a. common practice is tp 
place the lender in a position of quasi-partnership, with a share in 
the profits of the business in lieu of interest. When employedein 
extending cultivation, the money is given as an advance to the 
cultivator, who repays it with interest after the harvest. The current 
rate of interest in small loans, where the borrower pawns some 1 
article equal in value to the amount borrowed, is half an &ii*in the 
rupee per mensem, or thirty-seven and a half per cent- per annum- 
In large transactions, t where a mortgage is given upon, moveable 
property, or on houses or lands, the current rate ,of fetetfest is 
eighteen per cent, pfr annum. In the case of petty agpoiltuftl 
advances to tho cultivators upon personal security, half an JtaA id 
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the pqfice'pet -month, or thirty-severa-and a half per cent per annum, 
Tea per cent, is considered a fair return on capital 
invested*in the purchase df an estate. There are no large halving 
establishments in Jessor District, and loans are usually con¬ 
ducted by village’shopkeepers, who combine rice-dealing* with 
usary. . 

Institutions. —At Murali, a village about two miles from the 
station of Jessor, an establishment has been founded for the relief 
of &e poor. It is endowed with landed property called the Khaturii 
Mdgurd estate, the profits of which, after maintaining the establish¬ 
ment, arfe expended in distributing food to all mendicants who apply 
for it. The management of the charity is in the hands of a Com¬ 
mittee o t Hindu residents in Jessor. Eleven Charitable Hospitals 
or Dispensaries are scattered throughout the District, a portion of 
the expense being met by local subscriptions, the rest by Govern- 
•ment. These Dispensaries are situated* at the following places: 
Jessor, Khulnd, Daulatpur, Kdlid, Sridharpur, Chandrd, Nalddngd, 
Kietpdrd, Jhanidah, Mdguri, and Bdgheihat. The details, will be 
given in the medical account of the District at a later page. Of 
the religious institutions, the Protestant and Roman .Catholic 
Missions have been already mentioned.- Upwards of a thousand 
children are educated at the different schools in connection with 
the Protestant Mission. At Jessor Station, a night school is held 
for the adult population of the place, conducted by two teachers of 
th£ Government School’, and supported by fees paid by the pupils. 
There is also a Hindu girls’ school at Jessor, where elementary 
education in Bengali is given by a pandit. No fees are levied, the 
Sfchool being entirely supported by subscriptions raised among the 
(Hindus of the place. There is also the District School in Jessor 
town, where pupils are educated up to the entrance standard of 
the Calcutta University, besides aided schools at Nardl and other 
places. A large number of pdthsdlds , or indigenous village schools, 
in which vernacular education-of a very elementary kind is imparted, 
are scattered throughout the District. The educational statistics 
bf-Jessor will be given in detail at a subsequent page, when treating 
of the administration of the District. 

Tshjc onxy Newspaper published in the,District is the Amrita 
Bds&r Patfikd, printed at the village of that name, in Bengali, and 
Occasionally containing an English article. The paper is published 
Once a Week, and its circulation averages about §ve hundred copies. 



’The Amnta PraMhini is the onljr,pf3ntimg -press, in the ffiMSktf&d 
prints both in Bengali and English. 

, Ao*tpas?RATioN.—British Administration was complete^ estaE- 
fished in Jthis District in 1781, when the Governor^SejMttal,* 1 n 
jwxjeasmg the number of addlats or country codrts, established me 
'At Muralf, near ’jessor. Previous to this, however, the revenue ear 
financial administration (dlwdnl) of the District had been in file 
hands of the English; having been transferred to the Qpmpaoy, 
together with that of the rest of Bengal, in 1765, Upon the estab¬ 
lishment of a Judge’s Court in Jessor in 1781, the powers of the 
Muhanimadan magisterial officers ( faujddrs ) and police officers 
(i thdndddrs ) were abolished; the Judge being also vested with police 
and magisterial powers. His powers extended over the whole of 
the present Districts of Jessor and Faridpur, and also that, part of 
the 24 PargaMs District east of the IchMmatf. river. The first 
Judge and Magistrate was .Mr. Tilman Henckell, already frequently- 
mentioned in these pages; and his assistant (or ‘register’) was 
Mr. Richard Rocke, who succeeded him in 1789. In 1790, $lr. 
Rocke had to carry out the Permanent Settlement He also trans¬ 
ferred the civil station from Mural! to Jessor town, where it still 
remains. In T793, the office of. Collector was separated from that 
of Judge and Magistrate. Among the list of Collectors given by 
Mr. Westland is the name of Mr. R. Thackeray/ father of the great 
novelist, who acted as Collector from 19th January to 12th June* 
1.805. “ 

Changes of Jurisdiction.— Jessor has undergone a long series 
of changes with regard to its area, almost from the date of its 
establishment as a separate District When first constituted, thfe 
magisterial jurisdiction extended over the present Districts o 5 
Faridpur and Jessor, and also included the tract of the 24 e J?ar- 
ggnis which lies to the east of the IchMmatf. The. Collectorship, 
as established in 1786, did not include within its fiscal juris¬ 
diction MahmddsMhf or BhdshM. These two were each of them 
a great, chakld or Division under the Muhammadan administra¬ 
tion. BhushM included within its jurisdiction the Naldf* Sub¬ 
division, and the whole of Faridpur. In 1789, Bangion Was the 
boundary of Nadiyd, and Bhdshnd mid Shdhuyidl were bdfl1 under' 
the Collector of Rijshdhf. In 1787, these last-mentjqpeb tracts 
were excluded from file magisterial jurisdiction; and as Mahawid- 
shdhf' was at the game time adcled to the Collectorate, the two 
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jurisdictions became all -but identical, extending over the present 
District of Jessor (except Naldi and SMhujidl) and the tract to the 
east of the Ichhdmati. In 1793, Bhushnd was added to the District, 
and subsequently Ndopdrd and Kushtid were transferred from 
Murshiddbdd to Jessor; and Jhdudid Fiscal Division, just south of 
these, was transferred from Jessor to Nadiyd. In 1794 there was a 
rectification of boundaries between Jessor, the 24 Pargands, Nadiya, 
Murshiddbad, Rdjshdhi, and Dacca; and Jhingergachha became 
the ’western boundary of Jessor. Another change in jurisdiction 
took place about 1814, when the Jessor section of Faridpur was 
separated. Jessor still retained the lands between the Kabadak and 
Ichhdmati, and continued to do so till 1863, when they were trans¬ 
ferred to the 24 Pargands, and the District was finally constituted 
as it remains at present. 

Revenue and Expenditure. —In 1787-88, the revenue of the 
District, which it must be remembered was much larger in area 
than at present, amounted to ,£80,728, all derived from the land, 
and the expenditure on civil administiation to £6400., The 
Collector is unable to furnish a return of the revenue and expendi¬ 
ture for 1820 or i860. In 1868-69, the total revenue of the District 
is returned by Mr. Westland at ,£117,185, 2s., and the total civil 
expenditure to £34,993, 10s. Thus, within a period of eighty years, 
between 1788 and 1868^69, although the District has very much 
decreased in size, the revenue has increased by forty-five per cent., 
while the expenditure has been multiplied five-fold. In 1870-71, 
the Budget estimate calculated on a revenue of ,£147,856, and an 
expenditure, exclusive of the salary of the Collector, his deputies and 
other covenanted officers, of £23,2591 6s. The sums thus omitted 
iSnounted as nearly as can be ascertained to £9000; making a 
total*expenditure on civil administration of £32,259. I ought to 
add, that the accounts furnished from Jessor do not allow of my 
checking these totals as in other Districts, and I have to give the 
gross amounts as stated to me without verification of the details.^ 

In 1793, according to Mr. Westland, half the revenue was paid 
in gol 3 , and all remittances from Jessor to Calcutta were made in 
gold. In 1799, silver began to be more largely remitted ; in 1805, 
the bulk of remittances was in silver; and, five years later, gold 
almost efitirely disappeared irom the remittance lists. Up to 1814, 
no copper coins were current in the District, cowries alone being 
used for small change. Notes are first mentioned in 1809. 
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The Land Tax, here as everywhere else, forms by far the greatest 
proportion of the revenue of the District In amount it is ab^nt 
the same now as it was in 1790; but it must be remembered that 
Jessor was then very much more extensive than at present. Sub¬ 
division of property has gone on at a very rapid rate under British 
rule. ' In 1790, the District was divided into a few great estates; 
the number on the rent-roll of the District (which then included a 
much larger area than now) being only 46, held by 57 proprietors 
or coparceners who paid a total land revenue of £102,178,^2$., 
equal to an average payment of £2221, 5s. 6d. from each estate, 
or £1792, 12s. from each individual proprietor or coparcener. In 
1793, at the date of the Permanent Settlement, the estates thus held 
direct from Government are reported as numbering 122. In 1800, 
the number of estates had increased to 3628, and the number of 
proprietors to 2755 ; the total land revenue that year amounted to 
,£94,412, 4s., equal to a sum of £26, os. 5d. from each estate, or 
,£34, 5s. 4|d. from each individual proprietor or coparcener. In 
1850, the number of estates was 3057, and the number of proprietors 
and coparceners 4220, paying a total land revenue of ,£107,256, 
equal to an average payment of £35, is. 8d. by each estate,or £25,8s. 
by each individual proprietor or coparcener. In 1871, there were 
2844 estates borne on the District rent-roll, paying a total land 
revenue to Government of £104,519, 18s., or an average payment 
of £36, 15s. from each estate. In March 1873, the number of 
estates had again slightly risen to 2856. It must be remembered 
that, since 1790, Jessor District has again and again been reduced 
in area by transfers of territory. 

Protection to Person and Property has rapidly increased. 
In 1781, there were only two Magisterial Courts in the District, pre¬ 
sided over by native ddrogds, and two Civil Courts. Two European 
covenanted officers were at work throughout the year. In i8®o, 
there was one Magisterial and fifteen Civil Courts, with three 
European officers, besides one gentleman specially deputed to the 
District In 1850, there were four Magisterial and nineteen Civil 
Courts, with six European officers constantly at work in the 
District. In 1862, there were fifteen Magisterial and twenty-seven 
Civil Courts, with sijc European covenanted officers. In 1869, 
there were fourteen Magisterial and twenty-three Civil Cburts, the 
number of Europeanjcovenanted officers being the same as in 1862. 

A large number of cases are annually instituted under the Rent 
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law (Act x: of 1859), or subsequent Acts based upon it. In 1861-62, 
the, number of original suits instituted under this law was 14,449, 
besides 35,097 miscellaneous Applications; in 1866-67 there were 
8838 original .suits, and 36,949 miscellaneous applications; and in 
1868-69, the figures were 8400 and 35,352 respectively. 

Police. —For police purposes, Jessor District is divided into 
twenty-four police circles ( thdnds ), with ten outpost stations. The 
present machinery for protecting the District consists of the regular 
of District police, the village watch, and the municipal police. 
There is also a river patrol. The District Police in 1871 included 
two superior European officers, on a total annual salary of £960 per 
annum; eight*subordinate officers, each on an annual pay of £120 
per annum and upwards, and 108 on less than ’£120 a year: the 
total cost for subordinate officers amounted to £4722. The con¬ 
stables numbered 499, besides 7 water constables; their cost in 1871 
being £4006,16s., equal to an average annual pay of £7,18s. 6d. for 
each constable. Besides these sums, a charge of £ 183,4s. was allowed 
as travelling allowances for the superior officers £234, 14s. fcr pay 
and travelling allowances of their establishment, and £2323, 8s. for 
contingencies. The total cost of the regular police of Jessor,in 
1871 amounted to ,£12,430, 2s* The river force consists of seven 
boats, manned by forty-nine watermen and seven constables, and 
was maintained in 1871 at a total cost of £'584, 8s,, which is in¬ 
cluded in the charges for the District Police. The area of Jessor, 
as returned in 1871 by the Surveyor-General, is 3713 square miles; 
and the population, as ascertained by the results of the Census of 
1872, amounted to 2,075,021 souls. According to these figures, 
the strength of the regular police force of Jessor, of all ranks, is one 
qian to every 5*95 square miles as compared with the area, and one 
man*to every 3325 souls as compared with the population. The 
municipal police is a small body, consisting of 4 officers and 80 
constables, for duty in the town of Jessor and the large villages of 
KotchAndpur and Kesabpur. It was maintained at a total cost of 
£ 544 > 4S. in 1871, derived from municipal funds. The village 
watchf or rural force, consists of 4594 men, maintained in 1871 at a 
total cost (paid by the villagers both in cash and kind) of £i4j 2 4 i > 
8s., equal to an average payment of about »£3> 2S - fid. for each 
village vfatchman. The average number of houses in each man s 
charge is 68. The strength of this rural forpe, as compared with 
the area and population of the District, is one man to every 80 
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square mile, or one to every 451 souls. _ The machinery for pro¬ 
tecting 'person and property, therefore, in Jessor, consists of a tqfcjii 
fdrce of 5302 officers and men, or* one man to every 70 square 
mile, arid to every 391 of the population, maintained at a total 
cost of ^27,215, 14s. in 1871^ equal to a charge of £1, 6s. 7d. 
per square mile, or 3fd. per head of the population. 

The number of cognisable cases conducted by the police in 1871 
was 2817, in 1313 of which convictions were obtained, or*46*6 per 
cent. The number of non-cognisable cases in the same year*was 
3226, of which convictions were obtained in 41’3 per cent, of the 
cases. The total number of cognisable and non-cognisable cases 
was 6043 > the percentage of final convictions to mfen brought to 
trial being 42 -g. Jessor heads the list of all the Bengal Districts, in 
1871, os regards the frequency of murders; no less than 26 cases 
having occurred in 1871,17 of which resulted in convictions. Gang- 
robbery or dacoity, on the other hand, has been nearly stamped out 
in this _ District, four cases only having been reported in 1871. In 
riots and unlawful assemblies, 68 convictions were obtained out of 
a total of 162 reported cases ; only two of which, however, were 
attended with aggravated circumstances.. Out of 171 cases of 
wrongful restraint, 83 convictions were obtained. The number of 
offences against the salt laws was reported at 80, in which 83 
persons were arrested and 66 convicted; the amount of salt con¬ 
fiscated was about five and a half hundredweights, and the total fines 
levied, £23. The jury system is in force in Jessor District; and 
the Inspector-General of Police, in his report for 1871, remarks upon 
the high percentage of acquittals in cases tried before a jury at the 
Sessions Court Out of 228 such cases in 1871, 149, or 65 per cent., 
were acquitted. This District also ranks high in the number of 
* false ’ cases, the greater portion of which are brought by the low 
Muhammadans,—a class notorious for litigiousness and revengeful 
passions. No fewer than 1063 cases of this description are returned 
as having occurred in 1871. 

Criminal Classes. —In former years, Jessor was infamous for 
gang-robbery and general lawlessness. Mr. Westland states that, in 
1781, when the British Administration was established, a noted 
ddkdit or robber-chief* after numberless outrages, in which he was 
screened by the landholders, was at length captured by Mr. Renckell, 
the Judge. The latter had to apply for * the quick despatch ’ of 
guard of fifty Sepoys to keep the jail against a great assemblage of 
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people, wh6 had determined to rescue the prisoner. In 1783, a 
body of robbers, about three thousand in number, attacked an 
escort conveying treasure to the amount of- ^4000 from Bhtishnd, 
murdered some of the escort, and succeeded in carrying off the 
treasure. None of these depredators were captured. In 1784, 
Kdlf Sankar, the head of the Nardl family, is reported by Mr. Henckell 
to have been a ‘ d&kait and a notorious disturber of the peace.’ 
On one occasion, Mr. Henckell sent a party of Sepoys to capture 
hin 7 ; but Kill Sankar having fifteen hundred of his followers at 
Nardl, fought with the Sepoys for three hours and defeated them. 
Kdlf Sankar was subsequently captured, but released by the natiye 
police inspector ( darogd ) who arrested him. The Sundarban routes 
were especially infested with robbers in the last century, and six 
guard-boats were established by Mr. Henckell for the purpose of 
patrolling the river, and escorting the cargo fleets. 

Dr. Mouat, the late Inspector-General of Jails for Bengal, in his 
Administration Report for 1868, states that the chief crimes of the 
District are culpable homicide, rape, grievous -hurt, perjury, forgery, 
theft, and receiving stolen property. Crime appears to be usually 
committed by the lower castes, but to be confined to no particular 
section of them, although it would appear that the Bediyds are still 
more active in burglaries than any other caste. Till within a few 
years ago, the Subdivision of Jhanidah had a historic notoriety 
for dakaiti or gang-robbery, as already stated in my Account of 
Jhanidah, on a previous page. The crime was here a speciality of the 
mucht, or leather-dealing caste. Dr. Mouat, in his report, states that 
such robberies have now been thoroughly put down, the gangs 
broken up, and the leaders of them sentenced to transportation. 

There are six jails in Jessor District,—namely, the District Jail 
in Vie headquarters town, and Subdivisional lock-ups at Khulnrf, 
Bdgherhdt, Nardl, Jhanidah, and Mdgurd. The Inspector-General of 
Jails has furnished me with the following statistics of the criminal 
population for the years 1857-58,1860-61, and 1870-71. 1 he figures 

for the first two years must be received with caution, and as only 
approximately correct. In several cases, prisoners were counted 
two or three times over, and no means now exist by which this 
element of error can be eliminated. A new form of return, how¬ 
ever, was introduced in 1870, and the figures given for that year may 
be accepted as accurate. 

In 1857-58, the first vear for which records are available, the 
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average daily number of prisoners confined in the District Jail afid 
Subdivisional' lock-ups was 583 ; the total number* of cri mina l 
under-trial, and civil prisoners admitted during the year being 163*. 
The numbers discharged were as follow: Transferred, 407; released, 
1207 -; and died, 28,—total, 1642. In 1860-61, the jail returns show 
a daily average of 486 prisoners of all classes in the District Jail and 
lock-ups, the total number of admissions during the year being 
1742. The number discharged was as follows : Transferred, 392; 
released,' 1258; escaped, 4; died, 10; executed, 1;—total, 1*65. 
In 1870, the average daily jail population was 662, the total number 
of prisoners of all classes admitted during the year Tierng 2242. The 
discharges consisted of 297 prisoners who were transferred; 2172 
released; 8 escaped; 12 died ; and 2 executed ;—total, 2491. The 
foregoing figures do not indicate a high standard of crime, and the 
returns for 1870 only show a result of one criminal always in jail to 
every 3134 of the population. Excluding females, who form a very 
slight percentage of the criminals, there is one prisoner always in 
jail to every 1589 of the total male population of the District. 

The general healthiness of the jails has steadily increased since 
1857-58. In that year 28 deaths occurred, amounting to 4'8o per 
cent, of the average daily prison population. In 1860-61 the deaths 
were 10 in number, or 2-05 per cent, of # the mean population ; while 
in 1870, 12 deaths represented a proportion of only r8i percent, 
of the mean prison population. The ratio of admissions into the 
jail hospital in 1857-58 amounted to 174'15 per cent.; In 1860-61, 
to 129-62 per cent.; and in 1870, to 119-03 per cent, of the mean 
daily population. The average cost of maintenance per prisoner, 
excluding cost of the police guard, amounted to £ 4, is. id. per head 
in 1854-55; £4 , 3s. 2d. in 1857-58; ^4, 8s. 3d. in 1860-61 ; and 
£3, 15s. iojd. in 1870. The cost of the jail police guard in 1870 
amounted to 19s. id. per head, making a gross charge to Goverr* 
ment of £4, 14s. n^d. per prisoner. No materials exist showing 
the separate cost of police jail guards for previous years. The total 
expended in guarding and maintaining the prisoners in the jail and 
lock-ups of Jessor District in 1870 was £2606, 14s. nd., iittlud- 
ing police guards, but excluding charges on account of additions, 
alterations, and repairs to jail buildings. 

Jail Manufactures, and other work performed by the hard- 
labour prisoners, contribute to reduce the cost of the jail. In 
1854-55, the receipts ^arising froth the sale of jail manufactures, 
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together with the value of the stock remaining on hand at the end 
of the year, but deducting that in store at the end of 1853-54, 
amounted to ^1028, 9s. 6d., and the expenses to £446, os. rod., 
leaving a profit from jail manufactures of ^582, 8s. 8d. The 
average earning from each prisoner engaged in jail manufactures 
amounted to £2, 10s. od. In 1857-58, the value of jail manu¬ 
factures, including stock remaining on hand at the end of the year, 
but excluding that in stock at the end of 1856-57, amounted to 
£2418, 9s. 6d., and the charges to ^1187, 16s. 2d., leaving a profit 
of ^1230, 13s. 4d. The average earning of each prisoner engaged 
in manufactures amounted to £4, 10s. 2d. In 1860-61, the total 
net receipts amounted to ^1611, 5s. 2d., and the charges to 
;£io2i, 12s. od., leaving a profit of ,£589, 13s. 2d. The average 
earning of each prisoner employed in jail manufactures amounted to 
£1, 16s. 4|d. In 1870, however, the jail manufactures did not 
prove financially successful. The accounts for the year are as follow • 
—Credits : value of articles sold during the year, £2“]ox, 12s. 5id.; 
value of manufactured articles remaining in store ">t the end of, 1870, 
^619, 14s. 2d.; value of raw material in store at the close of 1870, 
^254, os. 3d. ; value of plant and machinery in store at the end of 
1870, £2,2, 9s.: total credits, £joj, 15s. io-|d. .Debits: value of 
manufactured articles.in store at the end of 1869, £2667, 9s. 8d.; 
value of raw material in store at the end of 1869, .£221, 7s. 2 J „-d. ; 
value of plant and machinery in stock at end of 1869, £32, 9s.; 
raw material purchased, and all other charges incurred during 1 870, 
^1089, 1 7s. 1 id. : total debits, ^4011, 3s. 9^d.;—excess of debits 
over credits, ^403, 7s. nd. This loss is stated to have been 
caused by the sale of 48,164 gunny bags from the stock of 1869, 
below their valuation in the previous year’s account; the difference 
between the amount realized, and that at which they had been 
valued, was £878, 5s. 2d. ./ Of the 210 prisoners employed in 
manufactures at .the Jessor Jail in 1870, no were employed in 
manufacturing gunny, 20 in gardening, 42 in cloth-weaving, 7, in 
bamboo and basket work, 11 in oil-pressing, 3 in carpentry, 6 in 
threadespinning, 4 in tailoring, and 7 in brickmaking. 

Educational Statistics. —Education has made rapid progress in 
Jessor of late years. The returns of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion show that the number Ci Government and Aided Schools in¬ 
creased from 6 in 1856-57, to 9 in 1860-61, and to 390 in 1870-71 ; 
and the number of pupils from 454 hi 1856-57, to 555 in 1860-61, 
vol. hi. x 
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and to 12,349 in 1870-71. Besides these, there are now‘ 188 private 
unaided schools in the District, attended by an estimated number 
of 3538 pupils. According to the area of the District, as returned 
by the Surveyor-General, and the population afc ascertained by the 
Census of 1872, there was in 1870-71 one school to every 6^42 
square miles, and to every 3590 of the population; the number of 
pupils at school being 1 to every 130 of the population. De¬ 
ducting the 15 girls’ schools (aided and unaided), there was one 
school to every 1867 males, and one scholar to every 69. ‘The 
most satisfactory evidence of the increased interest felt by the people 
in the cause of education, is the amount paid by them for the sup¬ 
port of the schools. In 1856-57, the amount of private contributions 
and fees towards the Government and Aided schools in Jessor Dis¬ 
trict only amounted to £390, 15s. 6d. ; in 1860-61, to ^£594, 19s. 
5d.; and in 1870-71, to ,£4738, 4s. rod. The Government grant 
for education increased from ^420, 16s. 2d. in 1856-57, to ^653, 
os. 1 id. in 1860-61, and to ^£4575, 5s. id. in 1870-71. The 
liberality of Government has kept pace with the contributions of 
the people, but has not outrun it. The local population defrays 
about half the charge of the State schools, and the Government the 
other half. 

The total cost of education in Government and Aided schools in 
Jessor District in 1870-71 amounted to ^9360, 6s. nd., or an 
average cost of 15s. i jd. for each pupil. No means exist for ascer¬ 
taining the amount expended on private education. The proportion 
of Muhammadans attending our schools is much larger in Jessor 
than in either the neighbouring Districts of the 24 Pargands or 
Nadi yd. In 1856, the number of Musalmans attending Government 
or Aided schools was returned at 29, while in 1870-71 their 
numbers had increased to 2576. The following table exhibits 
the Government and Aided schools in Jessor in 1856-57, 1860-^1, 
and 1870-71, the numbers and religion of pupils, and the propor¬ 
tion of the cost borne by Government to that contributed from 
local sources. . The figures for the first two years, especially as 
regards the number of pupils, and cost contributed from private 
sources, must be taken as only approximately correct. The column 
showing the total cost does not always correspond with the total of 
the .ones showing the amount of Government and private con¬ 
tributions respectively. The element of error is very slight, how¬ 
ever, and I have no 'means of eliminating it. 



Return of*Government and Aided Schools in Jessor, in the Years 
*856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71. 
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Return of Government and Aided Schools in Jessor, in the Years 
1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71— continued . 


Cost to Government. 
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Schools. 
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6. Government Aided 
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The Postal Statistics show a rapid expansion. In 1861-62, 
the total revenue derived from the sale of ordinary postage stamps 
to, and cash collections from, the public (but exclusive of the account 
kept of revenue derived from official correspondence), amounted to 
,£1049, I 9 S - 8d., and the District postal expenditure to ^1977, 
1 os. 7d. In 1865-66, the total postal revenue from the public, and 
exclusive of official correspondence, amounted to ^1102, 17s. 9d., 
and the expenditure to ^1158,15s. In 1870-71, the total revenue, 
exclusive of official correspondence, amounted to ^1911, 7s. 3d., 
and the expenditure to ^2522, 11s. 8d. Within these ten years, 
therefore, the net postal revenue has nearly doubled itself, while the 
expenditure has only increased by twenty-seven per cent. 

The return of letters, newspapers, etc., received at and despatched 
from the Jessor Post Office in the corresponding years is as follow : 
—Received, 1861-62: letters, 76,898; newspapers, 6960; parcels, 
4303; books, 1151 : total, 89,312. Despatched, 1861-62 : letters, 
145,368; newspapers, 1049; parcels, 1391; books, 301: total, 
148,109. Received, 1865-66: letters, 40,294; newspapers, .4250 ; 
parcels, 1597; books, 161 : total, 46,302. Despatched, 1^65-66: 
letters, 72,280; newspapers,' 446 ; parcels, 1766; books, 39: total, 
74,531. Received, 1870-71: letters, 127,503; newspapers, 9430; 
parcels, 2449; books, 1310: total, 140,692. The Director-General 
of Post Offices states to me that the numbers despatched in 1870-71 
are not yet forthcoming. Excluding parcels, we have therefore a total 
of 138,243 of letters, newspapers, and books received in 1870-71, 
against a similar total of 85,009 in 1861-62 ; showing an increase of 
53,234, or 62 per cent., in the ten years. 

Political Divisions. —Jessor District is divided into six ad¬ 
ministrative subdivisions, as follow :—The population statistics are 
taken from the Census Report of 1872, Appendix, Statements 1 A 
ayd 1 B. The administrative figures are derived from the Collec¬ 
tor’s Special Report. 

(1) THE Principal or Sadr Subdivision has its headquarters 
at the civil station of Jessor, which is also the Administrative Hdhd- 
quart&s of the District. It contains an area of 899 square miles, 
with 1188 villages, .94,769 houses, and a total population of 590,283 
souls, of whom 212,035 aTC Hindus, 377.356 Muhammadans, 427 
Christia*s, and 465 belonging to other denominations not classified ; 
average number of inhabitants per square mile, 657 ; number of 
villages per square mile, 1-32; number of houses per square mile, 
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iotf; average number of inmates per house, 6'2 ; pro*portion of 
males to total population, 50-2 per cent. In 1870-^1 the Sub¬ 
division contained fourteen magisterial and revenue cburts; six 
police circles ( thdnds ); a regular police force, 267 strong, besides 
1499 village watchmen. The total separate cost of administering 
justice and protecting person and property in the Subdivision 
amounted in the same year to ^32,329, 16s. od. 

(2) Khulna Subdivision was created in 1842. It contains an 
area of 695 square miles, with 549 villages, 42,334 houses, and a 
total population of 324,001 souls, of whom 155,149 are Hindus, 
168,153 Muhammadans, 88 Christians, and 611 of other denomina¬ 
tions ; average number of inhabitants per square mile, 466; number 
of villages per square mile, "78 ; number of houses per square mile, 
6x ; average number of inhabitants to each house, 77 ; proportion 
of males to total population, 54-5 per cent. In 1870-71 the Sub¬ 
division contained two magisterial and revenue courts, with four 
police circles, a regular police force consisting of 84 men and 565 
village, watchmen. The separate cost of administering the Sub¬ 
division amounted in 1870-71 to ^2468, 18s. od. 

(3) Magura Subdivision was created in 1845. It contains an 
area of 425 square miles, 512 villages, 41,563 houses, and a total 
population of 275,720 souls, of whom 126,341 are Hindus, 148,161 
Muhammadans, 91 Christians, and 1127 of other denominations ; 
average number of inhabitants per square mile, 649 ; number of 
villages per square mile, i’2o ; number of houses per square mile, 
98 ; average number of inmates per house, 6 - 6 ; proportion of males 
to total population, 47'9. In 1870-71 the Subdivision contained three 
magisterial and revenue courts, with three police circles, a regular 
police force of 69 men, and a village watch numbering 608. Th^ 
separate cost of administration of the Subdivision in the same ^ear 
amounted to ^2238, 16s. od. 

(4) Jhanidah Subdivision, formed in 1862, contains an area 
of 476 square miles, 720 villages, 43,850 houses, and a total popu¬ 
lation of 286,461 souls, of whom 103,946 are Hindus, 178,931 
Muhammadans, 52 Christians, and 3532 of other denominations 
not separately classified ; average number of inhabitants per square 
mile, 602 ; number of villages per square mile, 1 51; number of 
houses per square mile, 92 ; average number of inmates pe* house, 
6-5 ; proportion of males to total population, 48 9. The Subdivision 
contained in 1870-7 r one magisterial and revenue court, with four 
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police stations, a regular police force of 55 men, besides 691 v illag e 
.watchmen. 'The separate cost of administering and protecting 
person and property in the Subdivision amounted in the same year 
to ^1608, 12 s. od. 

(5) Naral Subdivision, created in 1860-61, contains an area of 
483 square miles, 623 villages, 42,578 houses, and a total popula¬ 
tion of 299,043 souls, of whom 163,852 are Hindus, 134,514 
Muhammadans, 22 Christians, and 655 of other denominations; 
average number of inhabitants per square mile, 619; number of 
villages per square mile, 1-29 ; number of houses per square mile, 
88 ; average number of inmates per house, 7 ; proportion of males 
to the total population, 49-2 per cent. In 1870-71 it contained three 
revenue and magisterial courts, three police stations, and a force of 
61 regular police, besides 633 village watchmen. The separate cost 
of administration of the Subdivision in the same year amounted to 
.£20.56, 14s. od. 

(6) Bagherhat Subdivision, formed in 1863, contains an area 
of 680 square miles, 655 villages, 48,566 houses, and a total popu¬ 
lation of 299,513 souls, consisting of 154,090 Hindus, 144,821 
Muhammadans, 462 Christians, and 140 of other denominations ; 
average number of inhabitants per square mile, 440 ; number of 
villages per square mile, '96 • number of houses per square mile, 
71 ; average number of inmates per house, 6'2 ; proportion of males 
to total population, 53'5. The Subdivision contained in 1870-71 
one revenue and magisterial court, with four police stations, a regular 
police force 88 strong, and a rural police numbering 659. The 
separate cost of administering the Subdivision in the same year 
amounted to ,£1927, 4s. od. 

The Collector returned to me the following towns in the District 
as estimated to contain a population exceeding two thousand souls : 
T'(i) Jessor; (2) Kesabpur; (3) Khdjurd ; (4) Chaugachhd; (5) 
Jhanidah; (6) Kotchdndpur; (7) Binodpur; (8) Muhammadpur; 
(9) Nardl; (10) Naldi; (11) Kalia; (12) Khulnd; (13) Senhatr; 
(14) Surkhali; (15) Kdtipdra; (16) Maheswarpara ; (17) Faklrfidt; 
and fi8) Kachua. It was definitely ascertained by the Census, 
however, that there were forty towns and large villages, each 
containing a population o f upwards of two ( thousand souls. The 
total qpmber of villages in .he whole District, as shown by the 
recent Census, is 4247, containing an average of 489 inhabitants 
each. No records exist showing the number of villages at the 
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beginning of the century, or in any year at a considefable time 
back. 

Fiscal Divisions. —For Fiscal purposes Jessor District is divided . 
into 103 Parganis, greatly varying in size and importance. -The 
following list is compiled from the Board of Revenue’s Statistics of 
Area and Population, and exhibits the area of each Fiscal Division, 
in acres and square miles, the number of estates contained in each, 
the amount of land revenue, the population, and the Subordinate 
Judge’s Court within whose jurisdiction it is situated. The figures, 
however, must be taken subject to the reservation explained at the 
end of the list:— 

(1) Ahmadabad contains an area of 369 acres, or '57 square 
mile; it ‘consists of 4 estates; pays an annual Government land 
revenue of J22, 16s. od.; has a population of 220 souls; and 
is subject to the jurisdiction of the Subordinate Judge’s Court at 
Khulni. 

(2) Aminnagar : area, 4624 acres, or 7-22 square miles; 1 estate; . 
land revenue, ,£115, 14s. od.; population, 250; within the juris¬ 
diction'of the Subordinate Judge’s Court at Faridpur. 

(3) Amirpur : area, 85 acres, or ’13 square mile; 1 estate; land 
revenue, £$; population not given ; Court at Khulni 

(4) Amirullabad : area, 14,695 acres, or 22-96 square miles; 5 
estates; land revenue, ^289, 12s. od. (the greater part of which is 
included in that of Mahmudshahf Fiscal Division); population, 
8863 ; Court at Jhanidah. 

(5) Anupampur: area, 9019 acres, or i4'09 square miles; 3 
estates; land revenue, ^495, 16s. od.; population, 4330; Courts 
at Jhanidah, Miguri, and Jessor. 

(6) Aurangabad : area, 988 acres, or i - 54 square miles ; 1 estate; 
land revenue, ^14, 14s. od. (the greater part of which is included in 
that of Mahmridshdhf Fiscal Division); population, 1245 ; Court at 
Jhanidah. 

(7) Azmatpur : area, 3587 acres, or 5-60 square miles; 1 
estate; land revenue, J160, 4s. od.; population, 70; Court at 

‘ Khulni. 

(8) Azmatpur Taraf : area, 1075 acres, or r68 square miles; 
land revenue included in that of Mahmddshihf; population, 630 ; 
Court at Jhanidah. 

(9) Baghmara : area, 10,875 acres, or 16-99 square miles; 44 
estates; land revenue! j£85> 8s.' (the greater portion being in- 
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eluded in*that of Ddntid Fiscal Division); population, 8860; 
jCourts at Khulnd and Jessor. 

"(10) Bagutia : area, 1129 acres, or 176 square miles; number of 
estates and amount of land revenue not given; population, 535 ; 
Court at Jhanidah. 

(11) Ballabhpur: area, 895 acres, or 1-40 square miles; restate; 
land revenue, ,£201, 8s.; population, 120 ; Court at Khulna. 

(12) Banthan : areq, 12,514 acres, or 19-55 square miles; estates 
anti land revenue included in Mahrmidshdhi Fiscal Division ; popu¬ 
lation, 5215 ; Court at Jhanidah. 

(13) Belgachhi : area, 30,704 acres, or 47-97 square miles; 
8 estates; land revenue, ^767, 14s.; population, 3800; Court 
at Faridpur. 

(14) Bfxphulia: area, 55,651 acres, dr 86-95 square miles; 64 
estates; land revenue, ^118, 18s. (the greater portion of the 
land revenue is included in that of Hogld and Sultdnpur Khararid) ; 
population, 13,005 ; Courts at Nardl and Khulnd. 

(15) Bklwari Bamanpur: area, 955 r acres, or 14-92 square 
miles; 2 estates; land revenue, ,£416, 14:.; population? 4435; 
Courts at Jhanidah and Mdgura. 

(16) Bharchi : area, 4673 acres, or 7-30 square miles ;• 3 estates ; 
land revenue, £307, 12s.; population, 2025; Courts at Jessor 
and Khulnd. 

• (17) Bhar Fathijangpur : area, 11,629 acres, or 18-17 square 
miles; 3 estates; land revenue, £232, 18s. (portion of the revenue 
is included in Pabnd District); population, 5644; Courts at Jhani¬ 
dah and Mdgurd. 

(18) Biiatla : area, 10,764 acres, or i6‘8o square miles; 3 

estates; land revenue, 14s.; population, 3835; Courts at 

Jeesor and Khulnd. 

(19) Bijainagar: area, 3407 acres, or 5-32 square miles; 

1 estate; land revenue, £214, 10s.; population, 200; Court at 
Bdkarganj. 

(20) Brajamula : area, 10,754 acres, or 16-80 square miles; 

1 estate; land revenue, £66, 12s. (greater part of the revenue is, 
included in that of Mahmddshdhf); population, 5 10 °» Courts at 
Jhanidah and Jessor. > 

(21J1 Chandkhai.i : are ., 1725 acres,’or 2-69 square miles; 
1 estate; land revenue, ^119, 2s.; population, 300; Court at 
Khulnd. 
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(22) Chengutia: area, 68,591 acres, or 107-17 sqtfhre miles; 
20 estates; land revenue, ^2366, 2s.; population, 34,025 ; Court*, 
at Khulnd and Jessor. 

(23) Chirulia: area, 17,201 acres, or 26-87 square miles; 
7 estates; land revenue, ^1854; population, 4855; Court at 
Khulnd. 

(24) Dantia : area, 16,009 acres, or 25-01 square miles; 27 
estates; land revenue, ^4869, 10s.; population, 7445; Court at 
Khulnd. 

(25) Dhuliapur : area, 1x67 acres, or 1-82 square miles; 1 
estate ; land revenue, £ 5 , 2s. ; population, 387 ; Court at Sdt- 
khira in the 24 Pargands. 

(26) Fazilpur : area, 780 acres, or 1-22 square miles (some 
portion of the area is included in that of Tdrdgunid Fiscal Division); 
1 estate; land revenue, ,£178, 16s.; population, 325; Courts at 
Jhanidah and Mdgura. 

(27) Gajanabhipur : area, 90 acres, or -14 square mile; 
1 estate; land revenue, £ 5 , 4s. ; population not given; Court at 
Kushtitf in Nadiyd District. 

(28) Gangapath : area, 8800 acres, or 13-75 square miles; x 
estate; land revenue, £210 ; population, 1100 ; Court at Faridpur. 

(29) Gobindpur: area, 3505 acres, or 5-47 square miles; 
4 estates; land revenue, ^85, 18s.; population, 1460; Court 
at Khulnd. 

(30) Goharpur : area, 20,274 acres, or 31-67 square miles; 
89 estates; land revenue, ^'361'(the greater part of the revenue 
is included in Mahmudshdhi); population, 8640; Courts at Jessor 
and Mdgurd. 

(31) Gokulnagar : area, 5164 acres, or 8-07 square miles; 

1 estate; land revenue, ^206, 4s.; population, 970; Court «at 
Khulnd. 

(32) Hakimpur : area, 32,884 acres, or 51-38 square miles; 
31 estates; land revenue, ^822, 2s.; population, 4100; Court 
at Bhungd. 

' ( 33 ) Hasimpur : area, 790 acres, or 1-23 square miles; estates 
and land revenue included in Mahmudshdhi; population, 395 ; 
Court at Jhanidah. 

(34) Haveli : area, 237,564 acres, or 371-19 square ipiles; 
839 estates; land revenue, £ 5939 , 4s.; population, 29,700; 
Court at Bhdngd. , 
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(35) H%veli Kila Fathiabad : area, 12,051 acres, or 18-83 
.square miles; 43 estates; land revenue, ,£462 ; population, 7760; 
Court at Khulnd. 

(36) Hogla: area, 80,617 acres, or 125-96 square miles; 86 
estates; land revenue, £3048, 2s.; population, 27,420; Court 
at Khulnd. 

(37) Husainpur : area, 10,214 acres, or 15-96 square miles; 

6 estates; land revenue, £48, 14s. (the greater part of the re¬ 
venue is included in that of Ddntid); population, 5405 ;, Court at 
Jessor. 

(38) Imadpur: area, 34,755 acres, or 54-30 square miles; 
62 estates; land revenue, £1811 ; population, 26,120; Court at 
Jessor. 

(39) Inaitpur : area, 6652 acres, or 10-39 square miles ; estates 
and land revenue included with Mahmudshahi; population, 2095 ; 
Court at Jhanidah. 

(40) Jahangirabad : area, 2717 acres, or 4-24 square miles; 

7 estates; land revenue, £33 (a portion of the revenue is included 
in that of Mahmudshahi); population, 420 ; Court at Magunt 

(41) Jajdia J agannathpur : area, 9203 acres, or 14-38 square 
miles; 17 estates; land revenue, £222, 18s. ; population, 3625; 
Court at Jhanidah. 

(42) Jaipur : area, 7214 acres, or 11-27 square miles; 4 estates; 
land revenue, £143, 18s.; population, 3955 ; Court at Khulnd. 

(43) Jaipur Taraf : area, 8772 acres, or 13-70 square miles ; 
26 estates; land revenue, £177, 14s.; population, 2217; Court 

' at Bangdon in Nadiyd. 

(44) Jamira : area, 6420 acres, or 10-03 square miles; -17 estates ; 
land revenue, £1309, 12s.; population, 2220.; Court at Khulnd. 

*(. 45 ) Kalidaspur : area, x 171 acres, or x -83 square miles; 
i estate; land revenue, £91, 10s.; population, 100; Court at 
Khulnd. 

(46) Kasimnagar: area, 15,888 acres, or 24-82 square miles; 
47 estates; land revenue, £397, 6s.; population, 1950; Coiftts at 
Faridpur and Bhdngd. 

(47) Kasimpur : area, 11,656 acres, or i8'2i square miles; 
4 estates; land revenue, ,£686, 8s. ; population, 4045 ; Courts at 
Jessoj, Mdgurd, and Jhanidah. 

(48) Khaliskhali: area, 799 acres, or 1-24 square miles; 
2x estates; land revenue, ,£148, 6s. (the,greater portion of the 
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revenue is included in that of Sayyidpur); population, 5755 ; Court 
at Khulnd. 

(49) Khalispur : area, 28,819 acres, or 45-03 square miles*; 

1 estate; land revenue, £5, 16s.; population, 5875; Court at 
Khulnd. 

(50) Madhudia : area, 26,797 acres, or 41'87 square miles; 
50 estates; land revenue, ^429, 14s.; population, 7745; Court 
at Khulnd. 

(51) Magurghona : area, 3821 acres, or 5'97 square miles; 
estates and land revenue included with Ddntid; population, 1175 ; 
Court at Jessor. 

(52) Maheswarpara : area, 6186 acres, or 9*66 square miles; 

2 estates; land revenue, ^18, 4s. (the greater part of the revenue 
is included with that of Sayyidpur); population, 1940; Court at 
Khulnd. 

(53) Mahtmshahi : area, 15,118 acres, or 23-62 square miles; 
37 estates; land revenue, ,£1941, 4s.; population, 6544; Court 
at Mdgurd. 

(54) ‘Mahmudabad : area, 1781 acres, or 278 square miles; 
2 estates; land revenue, J322, 8s.; population, 1000 ; Court at 
Khulnd. 

(55) Mahmudsiiahi : area, 209,104 acres, or 326-67 square 
miles; 615 estates; land revenue, ^15,048, Cs.; population, 
121,587 ; Courts at Jessor, Mdgurd, and Jhanidah. 

(56) Malai : area, 82,040 acres, or 128-19 square miles; 37 
estates; land revenue, J2S2J, 16s. ; population, 17,930; Court 
at Khulnd. 

(57) Mallikpur : area, 8698 acres, or 13-59 square miles; 
8 estates; land revenue, ^281, 10s.; population, 4059; Court at 
J essor. 

(58) Muhabbatpur, No. x : area, 5050 acres, or 7*89 squarf 
miles; 2 estates; land revenue, ,£278, 18s.; population, 3450, 
Courts at Mdgurd and Jhanidah. 

(59) Muhabbatpur, No. 2 : area, 16,340 acres, or 25-53 square 
,miles ; x estate ; land revenue, ^408, 10s.; population, 2000; 
Court at Farfdpur. 

(60) Mukimpur, No. 1 : area, 83,637 acres, or 130-07 square 
miles; 44 estates ; land revenue, ^2986, 18s.; population, 14,206; 
Court at Mdgurd. 

(61) Mukimpur, No. 2: area, 15,004 acres, or 23-44 square 
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miles; 3 Estates ; land revenue, ^1858, 16s.; population, 11,884 ; 

• Cjurt at Jhan idah. 

(62) MulSarh : area, 39,350 acres, or 61*48 square miles ; 24 
estates; land revenue, ^1545, 4s.; population, 13,605; Court at 
Jessor. 

(63) Nadwali : area, 4375 acres, or'6*83 square miles; estates 
and land revenue included with Mahmddshdhi; population, 1750; 
Court at Mdgurd. 

•(64) Nakipur : area, x8i acres, or *28 square mile; 1 estate; 
land revenue, jQ6 , 18s. ; population, 33 ; Court at Sdtkhird, in the 
24 Pargands. 

(65) Naldi: area, 315,649 acres, or 493*20 square miles; 842 
estates ; land revenue, ,£14,744, 14s.; population, 158,344 ; Courts 
at Nardl, Mdgurd, and Jhanidah. 

(66) Nasibshahi : area, 31,520 acres, or 49*25 square miles; 
181 estates; land revenue, ,£788, 2s. ; population, 3900 ; Court at 
Faridpur. 

*67) Nasratshahi : area, 14,104 acres, or 22*04 square miles; 
54 estates; land revenue, £44 (a great portion of the revenue 
belongs to Pabna) ; population, 9164; Courts at Jhanidah and 
Mdgurd. 

(68) Nawabpur: area, 7660 acres, or 11*97 square miles; 14 
estates; land revenue, £148, 6s.; population, 4950; Court at 
Khulnd. 

(69) Nazir Inaitpur : area, 2330 acres, qr 3*64 square miles; 
x estate; land revenue, £30 ; population, 810 ; Courts at Jhanidah 
and Mdgurd. 

(70) Neklapur : area, 1708 acres, or 2*67 square miles; 9 
estates; land revenue, £67, 2s.; population, 975; Court at 
Rhulnd. 

. ■ (71) Nurnagar: area, 1187 acres, or 1*85 square miles; 3 
estates; land revenue, £9, 12s. (some portion of the land revenue 


of this Fiscal Division is included in that of the- District of the 24 
Pargands); population, 2852 ; Court at Jessor. 

(72) Owalua: area, 6514 acres, or 10*17 square miles; estate* 
and land revenue included with Mahmddshdhi; population, 955 ; 
Court at Jhanidah. 

(73) Phulia : area, 1307 acres, or 2*04 square miles ; 3 estates ; 
land revenue, £126, 4s. ; population, 1170 ; Court at Jessor. 

(74) Phingri : area, 62 acres, or *09 square mile; 1 estate; 
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land revenue, £$ ; population, 12 ; Court in the Districf ol the 24 
Pargands. 

(75) Paktant : area, 819 acres, or 1-28 square miles ; 1 estate ;' 
land revenue, ^205, 8s.; population, 170 ; Court at Nardl. 

(76) Ratmangal: area, 20,2x3 acres, or 31-58 square miles; 
1 estate.; land revenue, .£758, 2s. ; population not given ; Court at 
Sdtkhird in the 24 Pargands. 

(77) Rajpur : area, 167 acres, or ’26 square mile; 9 ^states ; 
land revenue, ^54, 8s.; population, 1x3 ; Court at Jhanidah. 0 

(78) Ramchandrapur : area, 51,404 acres, or 80-32 square 
miles; 19 estates; land revenue, ^1973, 18s. (portion of the 
revenue is included in that of Sayyidpur); population, 24,950; 
Courts at Jessor and Khulnd. 

(79) Rangdia : area, 16,158 acres, or 25-24 square miles; 5 
estates; land revenue, ^834, 2s. ; population, 6505 ; Court at 
Khulna. 

(80) Sobnali : area, 4320 acres, or 675 square miles; 1 estate ; 
land revenue, ^204, 6s. ; population, 1000 ; Court at Sdtkhird in 
the 24 Targanas. 

(81) Sahas: area, 55,044 acres, or 86-oo square miles; 17 
estates; land revenue, ^850, 12s.; population, 8244; Court at 
Khulna. 

(82) Saumabad : area, 8959 acres, or 13-98 square miles; 17 
estates; land revenue, ^498, 12s. ; population, 6000; Courts at 
Jessor and Khulna. 

(83) Sator : area, 28,947 acres, or 45-23 square miles ; 403 
estates ; land revenue, ^5062, 14s. ; population, 19,205 ; Courts at 
Nardl and Mdgurd. 

(84) Sayyidpur: area, 115,339 acres, or 180-21 square miles ; 
76 estates; land revenue, ^14,705 ; population, 49,282 ; Court Ut 
Jessor. 

(85) Shah Jahannagar : area, 33,779 acres, or 52-78 square 
miles ; 10 estates ; land revenue, ^1106, 12s ; population, 11,909 ; 
Co’vtfS at Jhanidah, Mdgurd, and Jessor. 

(86) Shahujial : area, 134,881 acres, or 210-75 square mtles; 
36 estates; land revenue, ^312; population,'66,446; Courts at 
Jessor, Jhanidah, and Mdgurd. 

(87) Sherdia: area, 2164 acres, or 3-38 square miles,- 30 

estates; land revenue, 4s.; population, 250; Court at 

Faridpur, , 
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(88) Sherpur Beria : area, 204 acres, or ‘32 square Wfile; 
“estate; knd revenue, £7, 6s.; population, 250; Court at 

K^iulnV. 

(89) Sherpur Tahsilj : area, 3565 acres, or 571 square miles ; 
estates and land revenue included with Mahmudshahi; population, 
1123; Court at Jhanidah. 

(90) Sibpur Rampur : area, 3300 acres, or 5-01 square miles; 
2 estates ; land revenue, £122, 18s.; population not given ; Court 
ateKhufnd. 

(91) Sonargram : area, 15 acres; r estate; land revenue, £6, 
18s.; population, 25 ; Court at Khulnd. 

(92) Sripad Goha : area, 4168 acres, or 6-51 square miles; 
1 estate; land revenue, ^281, 12s. ; population, 1680; Courts at 
Jessor and Khulna. 

(93) Sripat Kabiraj : area, 2x3 acres, or -33 square mile ; 1 
estate ; land revenue, £50, 4s.; population, 665 ; Court at Jessor. 

(94) Sultan pur Khararia: area, 70,533 acres, or 110-21 square 
miles; 70 estates; land revenue, ,£1440, 16s. ; population, 20,780; 
Court at Khulnd. 

(95) Sundarbans : qrea, 128,286 acres, or 200-45 square miles ; 
97 estates; land revenue, ,£5937, 10s.; population, 4000; Court 
at Khulna. 

•(96) Tala : area, 19,905 acres, or 31-10 square miles; 10 estates ; 
land revenue, £26, 14s. (the greater part of the revenue is included 
with Sayyidpur) ; population, 10,015 ; Courts at Jessor and Khulna. 

(97) Talabpur : area, 6044 acres, or 9-44 square miles; 5 
estates; land revenue, ^124, 10s.; population, 1405; Court at 
Khulnd. 

(98) Taragunia: area, 166 acres, or -26 square mile; 12 
estates ; land revenue, ^678, 6s. (?); population, 62 ; Court at 
Jhanidah. [Some of these figures seem wrong.] 

(99) Taraujial : area, 7805 acres, or 12-19 square miles; 8 
estates; land revenue, .£447, I0S -i population, 40251 Courts at 
Jhanidah and Magura. - 

(iso) Tehati Amirabad : area, 97,476 acres, or 152-30 square, 
miles ; 143 estates; land revenue, ^2436, 18s.; population, 12,000 ; 
Court at Faridpur. 

(io # i) Wazirabad : area, 3673 acres, or 574 square miles ; estates 
and land revenue included with Mahmfidshdhi; population, 1000. 

(102) Yusafpur: area, 138,371 acres, or 216-20 square miles; 
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17$ estates; land revenue, ^8319, 10s.; population, 65,145J 
Courts at Jessor, Nardl, and Khulni. 

(103) Yusafpur Amirabad : area, 22,423 acrfv6f'y5‘03 square’ 
miles; xo estates ; land revenue, ^1535, 2s.; population, 12,900 ; 
Court at Jessor. 

The above figures show a total area of 2,726,344acres, or 42S9'9i 
square miles, as against 3713 square miles returned by the Surveyor- 
General as the revised area in October 1871 ; 4604 estates^ against 
2844 estates in 1870-71 ; and a total land revenue of ^121,636, 
against the sum of ^104,519, 18s. reported in 1870-71. The 
Surveyor-General is of course to be absolutely relied on; but in 
this, as in other Districts, I have no means of reconciling the 
Board of Revenue’s details with his total. The above list probably 
includes territory now transferred to other Districts. The popu-' 
lation figures are altogether wrong, and should be doubled all 
round to render them even approximately correct. These dis¬ 
crepancies are due not only to transfers of estates to adjoining 
Districts, but also to the fact that many of the Fiscal Divisions are 
interlaced with each other in a confusing manner, and lie partly in 
Jessor, and partly in neighbouring Districts, so that it is very difficult 
to construct a correct return showing the particulars of each Fiscal 
Division. 

Medical Aspects of the District.—Climate. —The seasons 
in Jessor are substantially the same as in other Districts of Lower 
Bengal. January and February are cool bracing months, with a 
prevailing north-west wind, and a heavy night dew. Both these 
months are trying to persons predisposed to rheumatism, or troubled 
with the sequela of fevers, and lung, diseases are common at this 
season. In March the hot weather begins. The wind is variable, 
but there is still heavy dew, with occasional fogs in the morning. 
In this month, cholera and diarrhoea are apt to make their appear¬ 
ance. In April and May the weather becomes intensely hot. 
The prevailing wind blows strong from the south-west; but north¬ 
westers, with thunder and lightning and heavy rain, bring occasional 
, relief. Cholera and diarrhoea are the diseases of these months.. Dry 
weather prevails, but continuous showers sometimes occur, and are 
called the chhotd barsdt. Rain is looked forward to with' great 
anxiety alike by the cultivators and indigo planters, and a heavy 
shower generally stops or abates the cholera. The early part of 
June is very hot and trying. The rains set in about the middle of 
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jta ntonth. Intermittent and remittent fevers now break out, unci 
contjifye in* a less degree throughout July and August, the rainy 
months, i n^s^atter, however, axe comparatively healthy and 
pleasant. In September the rains abate; the heat again becomes 
very trying and the atmosphere steamy, till the first half of October, 
when the cold weather sets in. Fevers of all kinds are very pre¬ 
valent during the last months of the rains, and assume a still worse 
type while the floods are drying up. November and December are 
c<*ol months. Fevers still continue, and the sequelae of former out¬ 
breaks give trouble. Cholera is said to occur sporadically all 
through the cold weather. The following monthly temperature of the 
District in 1871 is taken from the annual Meteorological Report:— 
January, highest maximum, 84-5°; lowest minimum, 44°; mean, 
647°. February, max. 94-9°; min. 51-2°; mean, 72 , 3°. March, 
max. 10x7°; min. 57°; mean, 78-6°. April, max. 99-5°; min. 65°; 
mean, 82-1°. May, max. 96-5°; min. 68-5°; mean, 82-1°. June, 
max. 93‘2°; min. 74-5°; mean, 81-9°. July, max. 92-2°; min. 74-5° 
mean, 82-6°. August, max. 91 '8°; min. 757°; mean, 83°. Septem¬ 
ber, max. 92-2°; min. 76-9°; mean, 827°. October, max. 93-5°; 
min. 67-9°; mean, 8i’i°. November, max. 88-9°; min. 53 0 ; mean, 
737 0 . December, max. 85-6°; min. 46‘4° ; mean, 65-6°. The fol¬ 
lowing shows the monthly mean temperature for the four years 
1868-71:—January, 66°; February, 70-8°; March, 78-9°; April, 
82-3°; May, 85-3°; June, 83-5°; July, 83-3°; August, 83-2°; 
September, 82-8°; October, 8o'6° ■ November, 72 0 ; and December, 
647°. The monthly rainfall in 1871 was as follows:—January, nil; 
February, 07 x inches ; March, 5’84 inches; April, 3-26 inches; May, 
9-58 inches; June, 23-09 inches; July, 13-47 inches; August, 16-09 
inches; September, 525 inches; October, 6'ix inches; November 
anfd December, nil. Total, 83 inches. The year, however, was an 
.exceptionally wet one, the average rainfall for from eight to twelve 
previous years having only amounted to 64-91 inches. 

Endemic Diseasb:s of the District. —From the flat alluvial 
nature of the country, malarious diseases, as may be expectedy*te 
very prevalent, the most common form being that of intermittent* 
fever. Cases of remittent and continued fevers are also numerous. 
The Civil Surgeon reports that these fevers and their sequelae are 
the principal diseases in the District, and are the cause of the 
largest mortality. One chief source of disease is the want of 
attention by the people themselves to sanjtary measures. There 
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are generally patches of broken ground and hollows atnoni % 
villages, whence the elevations for the houses ared«g. Thjse- 
holes get filled with water and rubbish, begQj*^U 9 e!grown with 
rank vegetation, and are used as cesspits. Stagnant ponds over¬ 
grown with weeds also abound. High grass and underwood grow 
rank among the groves which surround every little cluster of houses. 
In villages thus embedded in jungle, a free circulation of air is of 
course impossible. The following remarks on the specific diseases 
of the District are taken from a recent Sanitary Report by Dr. 
M'Leod, late Civil Surgeon of Jessor:— 

Specific Diseases. —‘ 1. Intermittent Fevers .—Fevers of an in¬ 
termittent type prevail in Jessor all over the year, but are much 
more common during the months of September and October than 
at any other parts of the year. The result of twenty-two years’ 
experience in the Jessor Jail is as follows :—Annual admissions from 
intermittent fevers, per cent, of strength per annum, 30’8 ; deaths per 
cent of strength per annum, -006; deaths per cent, of admissions, 
8'2; admissions per cent, of total admissions, 19*6; deaths per cent 
of total deaths, 10‘4; admissions per cent, of strength for each 
month:— 


January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

2*0 

19 

2-9 

2*0 

i-8 

2-4 

1 I 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

27 

31 

2-5 

3 'S 

. 36 

2*2 


‘There is no peculiarity in the intennittent fevers of Jessor aS« 
distinguishing them from that of other places, except their severity 
and jironeness to be followed by severe sequelae, such as enlarge¬ 
ment of the spleen, anoemia, etc. The cold stage of the Jessor 
1 intermittent is severe and protracted, and muscular pain and Head¬ 
ache are distressing symptoms. The hot stage is one of great 
increase of temperature, and pungent heat of skin; and the 
sweating stage is liable to be either accompanied or followed by 
great exhaustion. The paroxysm is a prolonged one. When a 
favourable result is taking place, the hour of attack is later, and the 
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-^araion and severity of symptoms relieved. Sometimes quotidian 
' fever V)e<a«»es, 4;> tertian, and then^ quartan, in process of cure. 
Tertian and quarts fevers are sometimes very persistent and obsti¬ 
nate. Natives have a habit of connecting their fever with the 
phases of the moon, and I have heard some intelligent individuals 
assert that their fever always comes on on some particular day of 
the moon. I have not been able to satisfy myself of the correct¬ 
ness of this statement. 

‘ 2. Remittent Fevers ,—Remittent fevers are very common in 
Jessor at the setting in and close of the rains. The statistics of 
twenty-two years in the Jessor Jail are as follow:—Admissions 
from remittent fevers, per cent of strength, 27-6; deaths per cent, 
of strength, ‘35; deaths per cent of admission, 1*29; admissions 
per cent of total admissions, 17*5 ; deaths per cent of total deaths, 
8'o; admissions per cent of strength for— 


January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

24 

2-4 

2'3 

r8 

*'3 

r8 







July. 

August 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

17 

2-8 

27 

3'4 

3*1 

, 

2*1 


‘ Remittents are very apt to be accompanied by dangerous compli¬ 
cations, and a fatal issue by coma is not at all uncommon. Pul¬ 
monary complications also occur frequently, in the form principally 
of pneumonia, which, if the spleen is at the same time enlarged, is 
generally fatal. Bronchitis, with great dyspnoea and a copious bron- 
’chorrhcea, is also very common. I have found a smart emetic the 
best method of relieving this condition. It is curious that in the 
years 1849-1852, when the population of the jail was very dense, 
remittent fever took the place of intermittent. 

‘3. Continued Fevers have been observed in very unhealthy 1 
years, the remittent type apparently merging into the continued. 
I have seen some well-marked fevers of a typhoid type, but not to 
an ejJidemic degree. 

‘ 4. Cholera is an annual visitant of the Jessor District. It’ is 
apt tp prevail in the months of March, April, and May, and in 
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October and November. The visitations of the last montra a*er 
not so general, and the type of cases is not so sgjjHfiras ftn the. 
earlier months. When cholera breaks out in tlK^District, it appears 
simultaneously in different places, and no line of process can be 
traced. Generally its conduct is most eccentric. It will attack a 
portion Of a village, a side of a bazar, a few inmates of a house; 
and no rule or law can be discovered in its origin or progress. 
Heavy falls of rain always check it; but if the rain is not sustained, 
it always "breaks out with renewed vigour. Hot dry weather, 
with strong winds, is the most favourable condition for its origin. 
The severity of cases varies greatly in different outbreaks, and the 
type of case also varies as regards severity of cramps, etc. Twenty- 
two years in the Jessor Jail give the following figuresAnnual 
admissions per cent, of strength, 3’4; deaths per cent, of strength 
per annum, ’95 ; deaths per cent, of cases treated, 2 7'6; admissions 
per cent, of total admissions, 2 -2 ; deaths per cent, of total deaths, 
20'9; admissions per cent, of strength in each month:— 


January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

•06 

•13 

•81 

•97 

•57 

•35 


July. 

August 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

•04 

'°5 

•II 

•08 

•15 

•09 


‘ 5. Diarrhoea precedes and accompanies cholera. There is also 
more or less diarrhoea always accompanying the annual outbreak of 
fever in October and November. The Jail Statistics for twenty-two 
years give the following results:—Annual admissions per cent, of” 
strength, 113; annual deaths per cent, of strength, -65; deaths per 
cent,of cases treated, 5‘8; admissions per cent, of total admissions, 
7*1'; deaths per cent, of total deaths, i4'3; admissions per cent, of 
• strength for each month:— 
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S 

■% 

1 

O 
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rt 

Q 

I.V-DOOR Patie-nts. 

Out-door 

Patients. 

Opera¬ 

tions. 

Total Income 
including 
Balance in 
hand. 
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- 
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Govern¬ 
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Account of 
European 
Medicines. 
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from other 
Sources. 
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MeVicines 
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Relieved or 
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ceased to Attend. 

Died. 

Remaining in the 
Hospital. 

0 s 

c 0 
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c 0 

0 *-* 

0 « 

0” 
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«'t 75 

4 ) U~ 

> O 
< s. 

. V 

>>JZ 
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Capital. 

Minor. 



| 
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£ 

s. d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 4 d - 

£ .*• 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 

t. Jessor,. . . 

1842 

242 . 

172 . 

33 

24 

13 

9-91 

11'64 

2222 

35' r 3 

3 

51 

249 

8 11 

132 

12 

O 

II 17 O 

IO3 T 2 

O 

229 

9 1 

2. Jhanitlah, 

1864 

18 

11 s 

... 

3 

4 

16-66 

0-50 

1248 

18*76 



167 

19 2 

45 

4 

O 

i 3 n 

3 ° 5 

3 

93 

2 6 

3. •Khulnd, . . 

1864 

... 

... 


... 



... 

994 

26-56 

2 


163 

7 5 

48 

0 

O 

222 

43 18 

9 

105 

0 1 

4. MAgurd, . . 

1865 

'45 

27 

15 

2 

I 

4'44 

5'57 

686 

20*87 



134 

I O 

48 

0 

O 

5 310 

48 0 

4 

94 

9 4 

5. Daulatpur, . 

1866 




... 

... 



923 

20*93 

6 


211 

14 7 

48 

0 

O 

4 11 6 

52 16 

O 

70 

7 1 

6. Nalddn^d, . 

1867 

... 



... 




1694 

26-33 



134 

7 5 

46 

11 

9 

3 8 11 

48 0 

O 

81 

13 1 

7. Chandri, . . 

1868 








1314 

12-77 



146 

10 9 

48 

0 

O 

2 11 8 

0 

00 

rf 

O 

78 

0 4 

8. BAgherhAt, . 

1864 

15 

8 

4 

3 


20*00 

o*6r 

908 

13'44 



127 

13 IT 

48 

0 

O 

I IO II 

42 8 

O 

81 

19 4 

9. KAyetpara, . 

1867 








483 

779 



97 

7 5 

48 

0 

O 

3 4 5 

43 9 

6 

72 

15 1 

10. KaliA, . . 

1867 








500 

16-74 

... 




Abolished 

during the 

year. 




11. Sridharpur, . 

1867 








1039 

13'95 

1 


179 

6 0 

48 

0 

O 

4 13 2 

-fc- 

00 

0 

O 

83 

15 4 

Total, . . 


320 

j_ 

2l8 

52 

3 2 

18 

10*00 

... 

t2,4II 

■ 


51 

l6ll 

16 7 

560 

7 

9 

40 7 6 

508 9 

IO 

990 

11 3 
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